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LOVE’S LADY. 


To-pay, as when we sat together close, 
| Agreat wind wakes and thunders as it blows— 
' We were together then beside the sea, 
And now instead the sea between us flows. 


' O day that found us on that wind-swept coast, 
| And did such brave things for the future boast— 
' ‘Though in thy voice a note of warning was— 
This day, so like thee, seems thy very ghost ! 


O parted, precious, memorable days, 
When sudden summer kindled all my ways, 

When Love reached out his blessing hand to me, 
And turned on mine the glory of his face! 


» And thou, my Love, in whose deep soul my soul 
Lay for a little season and grew whole— : 
Thou who wert heat and light and sun and shade— 
Thou who didst lead me to Life’s fairest goal— 


Whose sweetest lips Love, kissing, made to sing— 
Ah, at what bright unfathomable spring 

Was thy life nurtured, in the far-off land 
Through which the unborn host go wandering ? 


In stately body God thy soul did clothe— 
Thy perfect soul—that so thou might’st have both 
To take away the hearts of men, withal ; 


And tenderness to strength He did betroth ; 
VOL. L. N.S. B 



















LOVE’S LADY. 





And in thy beautiful and luminous eyes 
The wayward changefulness of April skies 

He set for sovereign charm; and made thy voice 
A sweet and a perpetual surprise. 





Alas, what song of mine can demonstrate 
The love that came between me and my fate— 

That would have saved me from Despair and Doom 
Had Destiny but been compassionate ? 


As high as Heaven it was, deep as the sea, 

And mystical and pure as lilies be, 
And glowing with the glory of the June, 

When birds and flowers and light make revelry. 


Steadfast it was, as stars whereby men steer— 
Tender as twilight, when the moon is near 
And all the gentle air is warm with hope, 


And we the Summer’s hastening feet can hear. 
_— 











How“can my single, singing strength suffice 
To worship thee, my Love, my Paradise ? 

My song falls weak before thee, and abashed, 
Nor ever to thy spirit’s height may rise ; 






Yet even by its failure men shall see 

How more than all loves was my love of thee — 
Thou, who didst overflow my life with Heaven, 

Making that life Love’s miracle to be ! 












And, though my little note of music pass 
As barren breath one breathes upon a glass, 

And I be numbered with the numberless throng 
Of whom men say not, even, ‘“ This man was,” 





O yet, from thee, in whom all beauty blent, 
My Rose of women, from thy heart there went— 

From thy deep, splendid, perfect, passionate heart— 
A love to be, in death, my monument! 


Puitre Bourke Marston. 


THE CREDIT OF AUSTRALASIA. 


Tue tongues of the inevitable prophets of evil are always loosened 
by grave disaster; and it is little wonder that the financial col- 
lapse in the Argentine Republic should have quickened into life the 
germs of mistrust and despondency which lurk in so many minds. 
Before now there have been published bitter warnings as to Austra- 
lian Government finance, especially in regard to what are popularly 
termed the Public Debts of Australia. Like the prophecies of 
Cassandra, these warnings signally fail to secure the attention of the 
outer world, but, unlike the prophecies of Cassandra, somehow or 
another, these warnings have never been justified intheevent. The 
Argentine crash has again brought more of these pessimistic predic- 
tions into life, foredoomed, like their predecessors, to failure, and for 
the same reason, namely, that they are based on partial views of 
the sum total of conditions involved; that they are merely explana- 
tions or descriptions of a small number of the many elements in the 
case. At the same time, like their predecessors, they are capable of 
‘Mnflicting a large amount of undeserved damage on many interests 
and many innocent persons. 

A great deal of candid criticism has followed upon the recent 
failures of Victoria and Queensland to place new loans in the Lon- 
don market. But in my opinion these failures are of the most 
wholesome character, and should do much for the credit of Austral- 
asia generally. They afford very palpable evidence that there is a 

' practicable and automatic limit set to Colonial loans; they prove 
that the “indebtedness” of the Australasian Colonies is a definite 
quantity bounded, in the minds of those who control supplies of loan 
money in the markets of the world, by very definite limits as to total 
quantity. This is a great fact, and shows clearly and above all cavil 
that the Australasian Colonies will not have the opportunity of bor- 
rowing beyond certain specified limits. This should do much to sus- 
tain the credit of Australasia in the matter of the existing loans. 

But partial and excessive criticism of the Australasian financial 
position—especially when based on an imperfect knowledge of facts 
—is calculated to do much injustice and injury to the interests of 
the Colonies and of individuals. 

Much complaint has been made of an article by my friend, Mr. 
J. W. Fortescue, which recently appeared in the Nineteenth Century, 
and which has attracted attention, not only by the ability of the 
Writing, but also because it presents, in somewhat strong language, 

"4 side of Australian life not often placed before the public. The 

“article is said to have already done material damage to certain 


BQ 
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financial interests ; and this is the more to be deplored inasmuch as, 
had the article contained a complete statement of the case, no evil 
results would have followed. 

Mr. Fortescue writes: “‘My present purpose is to call attention 
to the seamy side of the Australian Colonies. . . . There is, as we 
know, such a thing as cotton-backed satin, but the Colonists take 
care to show us only the face of their goods.” He then takes exces- 
sive pains to examine and bring into light this seamy side, but, 
strange to say, he altogether ignores the fact that it is the seamy 
side of a stuff which certainly has a satin side. The consequence is 
that he leaves the public with even a more faulty impression of the 
quality of the goods than the Colonists, who, after all, only show the 
side that is meant to be seen. There are, indeed, people who say that 
it is enough for them if the satin looks well and wears well ; but Mr. 
Fortescue replies, in effect, No; do not look at the satin face at all, 
do not examine the stuff; but concentrate all your attention on the 
jagged ends of cotton on the seamy side, and see how untidy and 
rough it all is. 

Such a partial view has the great danger of supplying hasty and 
superficial writers and speakers with quotations and inferences the 
very reverse of actual truth. No doubt great injury is inflicted in 
this way on many Colonial interests and on many interests of the 
mother'country. It therefore becomes necessary, not so much to 
deal with the ingenious or hasty inferences and suggestions of such 
articles, as to place a full array of actual facts against these partial 
explanations of mere appearances. I enter upon the severely prac- 
tical course of inquiring whether the stuff itself on the whole serves 
its purpose and is worth the cost of its manufacture. 

Mr. Fortescue turns up one corner to peep at the seamy side 
of Australian finance, and at the outset and throughout makes the 
fatal error of confining his attention to Government finance. It is 
necessary to supplement his criticism by bringing into view something 
of the private finance—something of the general wealth and industry 
of the countries dealt with. 

Mr. Fortescue properly proposes to confine his attention to those 
“national considerations which affect our pockets rather than our 
hearts.’’ He then passes to the statement: ‘ The Australian Colonies, 
as every one knows, are heavily in debt.”” At once we find ourselves 
facing a charge which is nowadays urged at every turn. 

But, according to Webster, a debt is “ that which is due from one 
person to another, whether money, goods, or services.” In this 
sense the Colonial loans are certainly not debts, all that is “due” 
being the interest payable at stated intervals. Nor, again, can the 
whole of these Colonial Loans be placed in the category of “national 
debts.” We find that in Australia the various Colonial Governments 
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> have expended of their loan money 120 millions on public works, 
) 6 millions on immigration, and 40 millions on other services. The 
* latter sum alone would be justly regarded in the category of a 
) European “national debt.” The typical “national debt” is con- 
" tracted for the purpose of paying for the immediate demands of 
_ destructive war by discounting the profits of the period of peace that 


is to follow. Such anticipations are at best an attempt to recoup 


actual destruction of capital. But, in the Australian Colonies, 


Government loans are contracted for the purpose of planting civili- 


‘zation with its scientific, educational, religious, industrial, and 


commercial machinery, on virgin land of great promise. It is 
the very antithesis of a destruction of capital. Our Colonial Govern- 
ments, as will be seen from the figures I give, ask for loans for sound 


economic purposes; they place the money, for the most part, in 


reproductive public works. In a fully-populated and old-established 
country, such action might well be viewed with suspicion. The 
question would rightly be asked, Why have not the people of their 
own private initiative set about supplying themselves with the neces- 
sary works? Our Australian Colonies are new countries and but 


‘sparsely populated. In climate, soil, and mineral resources they 


offer every opportunity. Their one great need is population. There 
are no people to construct the necessary public works; and therefore 
the Governments, guiding what, in view of the great future of such 
countries, I will call pioneer communities, are carrying forward the 
work of providing those facilities of communication and of industry 


which will attract and support a rapidly-increasing population, and 


s0 hasten the development of areas of great natural wealth. 
Let me remind the people of Great Britain that wealth continues 
to accumulate in these islands, and capital with difficulty finds 


“employment. The rate of interest steadily falls. With such pros- 


pects in the money world, history tells us that one of two results will 
follow: either holders of capital will lose patience and plunge into 


‘Speculation to secure higher interest, or some new channel for invest- 


ment must be opened up. In the former case financial disasters 
follow, often of far-reaching effect ; in the latter, a great and sound 
impetus is given to the general prosperity. I am confident that the 


“more the prospects of our great Colonies are considered, the more it 


will be acknowledged that in their development lies a sound, good, 


and profitable channel for investment. 


It is, perhaps, well to remind ourselves that for very similar 


"purposes the municipalities of the United Kingdom have already 
borrowed 195 millions sterling. This has been expended in such 


cs 
z 
" 


‘directly reproductive undertakings as gas and water supply, markets, 
_ temeteries, and harbours. But from the same fund have been provided 


drainage, parks, street improvements, schools, workhouses, infirmaries, 
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police-stations, libraries, &c., &c. And we find that our big cities 
have borrowed money for these purposes to the extent of from £15 
to £20 per head of population, which represents more than 2} 
times the rateable value. Our Colonies are in much the same 
category—borrowing continually, but spending the loans on public 
works, 

It is usual with those who are nervous as to Colonial borrowings to 
focus attention on the expenditure on railways, and Mr. Fortescue is 
no exception to the rule. He writes: “The money which we have 
lent to the Colonies is said to be safe because it has been spent on 
reproductive works, notably on railways. We turn to the railway 
receipts, and we find that in every case but one the railways fail to 
pay the interest on their capital cost.” 

The net railway receipts alone do not tell the whole truth ; but, as 
Mr. Fortescue himself points out, they average already 34 per cent. 
interest on cost of construction. But then railways in Australia 
are not built to serve existing populations as in England, but to 
serve future populations; and the wonder is, not that they do not 
yield more, but that they already yield so much. Mr. Fortescue 
himself tells us that in regard to the railways of New South Wales, 
their cost of construction was 26 millions, on which they paid in 
1888 3°8 per cent. net profits. He tells us also that of the 2,200 miles, 
500 run through a district having no long-distance traffic, and only 
carrying one sheep to every three acres. It would therefore appear 
that 1,700 miles of railway in New South Wales already yield a net 
annual profit of a million sterling. It must be remembered, too, 
that these railways are Government railways and subject to demo- 
cratic Parliaments, and that in the matter of rates for passengers 
and goods, of free passes for all manner of Government employees, 
and in other facilities for traffic, such railways compare, in point of 
receipts, most unfavourably with private lines, while in point of 
expenditure, as with other Government departments, they cannot 
hope to compete with private undertakings. Above all we must 
bear in mind that, as I have said, these railways are constructed to 
open up new countries, not to satisfy the needs of populated dis- 
tricts. In England, for instance, there are 2,000 people to every 
mile of railway; in Australia there are only 400. But the 
detractors of our Colonies continue to compare the two, in point of 
earnings, for instance, as if they were precisely on the same level 
in this respect, and they not infrequently add other arguments 
equally fallacious. For instance, Mr. Fortescue insists much on the 
fact that the populations of the cities of Australia are increasing in 
far more rapid ratio than the populations of the up-country dis- 
tricts, and he takes this to be proof positive that the railways have 
altogether failed to open up the back country. The question he 
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does not face is, how is it that these big cities thrive; how is it 

) that such great aggregations of population can obtain the means of 

|) livelihood ; how is it that half a million people should come to live 
fi in Melbourne? The answer is simple. They are the capitals and 
_the ports of a great wealth-producing back country, opened up to 
‘industry by judicious expenditure on railways and other public 
_ works. 

I have myself very vivid personal recollections of the difficulties 
‘encountered in the interior of Australia, in 1869, by those who 
‘wished to prosecute pastoral, agricultural, or mining industries. I saw 
‘with my own eyes how greatly these difficulties had been mitigated 

by 1878, and I watch now the enormous strides which have been 
‘made since that time in overcoming the one great difficulty of the 
‘interior—means of communication. In regard to the great pastoral 
Andustry its growth is seen in the following figures :— 


Horned Cattle. Sheep. Wool Exported. 
1850 . . 2,000,000 . . 10,000,000 . . £2,000,000 
1890 . . 10,000,000 . . 110,000,000 . . £20,000,000 


“Even twenty-five years ago wool coming down to the coast and 
Tecessary stores going up country were terribly delayed and impeded 
by drought or floods. The teams, whether of horses or oxen, had 
To food, in the one case, and not sufficient strength, in the other. 
Railways have eliminated both evils, while the many other facilities 
of civilization—bridges, roads, telegraphs, post-offices, schools, and 
‘other Government works—have been at once cause and effect of a 
Yery rapid opening up of the interior. The value of the live stock is 
estimated already to exceed 70 millions sterling. 

Again, in agriculture in Australia there has been a phenomenal 
advance. In 1860 there were not 14 million acres under cultivation 
for crops in the whole of the Colonies, and only 170,000 under 
Permanent grasses. Now there are 8 million acres under crops 
‘and 7 million under “ permanent artificial grasses.” 
> Again, in mining already there has been obtained in Australia 
7980 millions sterling worth of gold; 50 millions’ worth of other 
“metals and 25 millions’ worth of coal. In every case there is sound 
proepect of continued, and even increased, productiveness. 

Experts estimate the value of the annual output at present from 
‘these three main industries to be :— 


Pee ge ss aw A CERO 
Agricultural . . .. . . ~ 27,000,000 
Mining. . . . .. «~~ 11,000,000 


ween 8 ee £73,000,000 


This annual output, small in its beginnings in 1850, has increased 
remarkable proportion to the activity in the extension of railways. 
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The first fifteen years of construction yielded, in 1870, perhaps 
1,000 miles of railways, chiefly near the capitals. But from 1875 
to 1885 the railways rapidly penetrated to and through the great 
back country, and in those years came phenomenal advance in all 
these industries. And it is perfectly obvious that a tenfold increase 
in the industries of the interior must create a corresponding growth 
in the capitals and the ports. 

Mr. Fortescue is quite right in pointing out how invaluable to the 
whole country would be greater expenditure on immigration. It is 
an old story that droughts are the curse of Australia. One is 
reminded of an old pioneer squatter, up in New England, a Berkshire 
squire, with whom I sojourned in 1869, who had come there in ’5( 
with his pack of foxhounds, his top-boots, and little else, and whose 
pet but wicked double entendre was, ‘“‘ We squatters only thrive by 
damming our creeks and blasting our wells.” 

The public, however, is liable to be misled, as Mr. Fortescue seems 
to be, when he over-estimates the effect of drought by means of such 
isolated statistics as that the great drought of 1888 caused a loss in 
Australia of 10 million sheep and 200,000 horned cattle, and that a 
drought in Queensland in 1886 ‘caused the abandonment of 5 
million acres of squatting runs.’ No doubt the losses in ’88 were 
as severe as they were exceptional; but, although they lessened, 
they did not stop the steady increase in the total numbers of sheep 
and horned cattle. Nor is the abandonment, in an exceptional year, 
of 5 million acres, or say 8,000 square miles of “run,’’ a fatal 
disaster in a colony where runs occupy no less than 460,000 square 
miles. It is a well-ascertained experience that water-conservation 
and cultivation are having a most beneficial effect on climate in all 
the settled districts of Australia, an effect which will slowly extend 
as settled districts extend. Mr. Fortescue adds, “Irrigation is 
quite as important as railway-making.’”’ He soon, however, leads 
himself on to the disparaging epigram—“ We arrive at this admirable 
system : first borrow money to build ‘ reproductive railways,’ and 
then borrow money to make them reproductive.” By such reason- 
ing he seeks to bring the British public to the general conclusion— 
“So far, then, as regards the actual investment of the Australian 
loans the outlook for the British capitalist does not seem very 
bright.”, The common-sense of public opinion in England will, 
however, seek, in a complete view of the facts of the case, the bases 
for its judgment. 

In truth, the expenditure of the loans in Australia is rather to be 
compared with the capital expenditure on some estate in the country 
on which, for instance, it is determined to build a town. Agricultural 
land is to be converted to new uses. Roads and side-walks, gas 
mains and sewers are laid down; rates and rents are indeed levied 
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on the houses as they are built and occupied; but those who 
hope to make fortunes out of the undertaking do not hesitate to sink 
capital in making “reproductive” streets, and to sink more in 
adding a gas and water supply, with a view to making the streets 
reproductive.” 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating. The cold logic of facts 
gives us the general results in Australia of the opening up of its 
lands, and it is on these essential facts that the financial judgment of 
the investor relies. He is pleased to learn that already the railways 
pay 34 per cent. on their cost. But he is well aware that these 
profits are earned under many present drawbacks, and it is to the 
future that he logically looks for their proper and full earnings. 
It is on this business basis that the statement was formulated which 
Lord Carrington quoted—namely, that the railways of New South 
Wales could be sold now for a price equal to her national debt. 

The point we wish to arrive at is, are the Australian Colonies 
solvent in the matter of the money their Governments borrow in the 
London market? In order to have their economic condition graphi- 
tally before us it may be well to give, in round millions, certain 
records of their position since they commenced borrowing :— 


} | 
1860 | 1870 | 1880 1890 





Population . . . . . number | 
Public Revenue . iol Ce | 
External Trade . . ‘ y | 


> Cr 





(Trade with United Kingdor m. 
Shipping . .. 2 « wee 
Horned Cattle . . . . number | 
Sheep . . aoa ee 
Wool exported earn, Ser ee | 
Land under Crop .. . . acres | 


mths. 


a 





| 
, is %s 
Total ‘‘Index number”. . . | 177 | 893 | 531 | 970 
| 


We notice that the general progress in material wealth is pheno- 
Menal in its rapidity and continuity. That this very largely depended 
m the provision of the conveniences of civilization goes without 
faying. The total charges for the “debts” thus incurred are now, 
tay, 7 millions sterling. The receipts from railways and other public 
Works and services already yield a net profit of 2 millions to the 
Various Governments. The balance of 5 millions has to be made up 
from the remaining sources of Public Revenue—from 11 millions 
iterling of taxation and 6 millions sterling of land and miscellaneous 


ee. 


‘ 
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In regard, then, to the payment of the interest when due, such 
an annual charge is indeed a light drain on the resources of Aus- 
tralia; and with regard to the repayment of the capital when such 
repayment may become due, the British investor has certainly never 
had so good security. The general assets of the Australian Colonies 
are enormous. One obvious asset has not been brought to the notice 
of Mr. Fortescue. The Governments of Australia still own 1,600 
million acres of Crown lands. Of course, very large areas of these 
lands are inaccessible, and large areas are unavailable for economic 
purposes. Nevertheless, much has already a market value, and more 
will have a market value in the future, as population spreads, by the 
aid of the railways and other results of the expenditure of these 
loans. It is a fact that the upset price of Crown lands now stands at 
20s. per acre. It therefore follows that the sale now or hereafter 
at this upset price of only one-fifteenth of the total Crown lands 
would pay off the whole of these ‘Government debts.” But, if we 
eliminate the railways at cost price, we find that the sale of one- 
twenty-fifth of these lands would liquidate the remainder of the 
Public Debt of Australasia. 

As I have before said, it is in reality no question of debt and 
repayment, but of the investment of capital. This is the view 
evidently taken by the great London money market. In 1860 an 
Australian Colony could raise in the London market a 6 per cent. 
loan at a price of £104. In 1891 the 4 per cent. Australian stock is 
well above par. In general terms the average interest, calculated 
on selling prices, for Australian Government Loans has been in 1860, 
6 per cent.; in 1870, 5 per cent.; in 1880, 44 per cent.; and in 
1890, under 4 per cent. If we look in the share list of to-day, we 
shall see that all Australian 4 per cent. stocks, without exception, 
stand above par ; some reaching the figures of 108 and 110. At the 
same time we shall find no other Government 4 per cent. stock, with 
the single exception of that of the United States, even at par; while 
many 43 and 5 per cent. Government stocks, as those of Russia, 
Austria, Italy, and Spain, are under 100. 

These figures conclusively prove that the ordinary investor rightly 
feels absolute security in his Australian investments. He is well aware 
that certain foreign Governments are even now in default to the 
extent of 200 millions of principal and 60 millions of interest. And 
he has absolute confidence not only in the present and prospective 
development of the great resources of Australia, but also in the 
integrity and honesty of the Governments, and the electors who 
guide her destinies. Mr. Fortescue, indeed, tells us that the Aus- 
tralian Colonies “live on our loans; trade on our prestige; pre 
sume on our protection.” But for 4 million people to live on loans 
which over the past thirty years have averaged only 4 millions 4 
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| t year, would be, indeed, a marvellous feat. To trade on our prestige 
* is what we all hope all portions of the Empire will do for long years 
” come, more especially as by so doing they immensely add to that 
: Peestige. To state that the Australians presume on our protection is 
_ altogether to ignore the fact that for their own local defence they 
" have expended 2 millions sterling on fortifications and armaments ; 
that, at a cost of £500,000 a year, they maintain permanent militia 
' and volunteer forces of all arms, numbering over 30,000 all told ; that 
in regard to naval defences these Colonies, in the aggregate, own seven 
sea-going ships and gunboats, and twelve torpedo boats; and that 
in addition to this the Australian Colonies pay £91,000 per annum 
tothe Imperial Government for five fast cruisers and two torpedo gun- 
boats of the Royal Navy to aid in the defence of their floating trade. 
_ One word in conclusion. Too little consideration is given to the 
direct effect these loans have on the prosperity and profits of the 
mother country. 
In the first place large amounts of these loans have been expended 
in the mother country on railway plant and other materials. In the 
fecond place much has been expended directly on immigration. In 
Australia 5 millions sterling has been so expended; while one 
great result of the remaining expenditure has been to prepare the 
country for the reception of immigrants. During the last ten years, 
in addition to loan expenditure, the Australian Governments have 
paid 3 millions out of current revenue on assisted passages and 
other immigration expenses. 

In the third place these loans have, without doubt, helped enor- 
Mously to bring about the rapid development of the Colonies. 
There has thus been opened out a vast field for the profitable invest- 
ment of British capital in all manner of industries. The one item of 
British money on deposit with Australian banks, earning a steady 5 
per cent. interest, probably exceeds 40 millions sterling, while in 
fidless other ways an enormous amount of British capital finds 
Profitable employment in Australia. And in thus building up Austra- 
lian prosperity these loans have assisted in supplying the mother 
@ountry with a much-needed, great and growing oversea trade. In 
forty years the necessity has been created for 10 million tons of 
thipping—an immense addition to the national industry of ocean 
farriers. In thirty years an oversea trade has been developed, with 

‘Bpopulation of only 4 millions, which already equals that of the 
Mother country with the 40 million inhabitants of France or of 
ny, or the 80 million “ Baltic” inhabitants of Russia, Norway, 

Wweden, and Denmark. This oversea trade of 60 millions annual 
value is steadily increasing ; and it will be noticed that a 10 per 
a profit on that trade would alone balance the interest on the 

eys loaned to the Australian Governments. 


: 
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I have not space in this article to follow Mr. Fortescue in the allu- 
sions he makes to Mr. Fairfield’s stringent criticisms on Australian 
bookkeeping. I do not enter upon the wide field of discussion as to 
the progress of State Socialism in Australia, beyond pointing out that 
no mention is made of the very remarkable and complete victories of 
the employers over the unions in the shipping and shearing strikes, 
Nor do I enter upon the discussion of the Chinese immigration ques- 
tion, beyond pointing out that Mr. Fortescue omits all mention of 
two main elements of the question, namely, the real state of our 
treaty relations with China, and the great guiding reason against 
unrestricted Chinese immigration, viz., the threatened substitution 
of Mongolian for Anglo-Saxon civilization and supremacy in 
Australia. 

My attention has been confined to the judgment Mr. Fortescue 
would pass on the financial methods and prospects of Australia, 
especially in regard to the Government loans. He has concentrated 
all attention on the seamy side, just as some Australians are prone 
to ask us only to look at the satin side. It has been my endeavour 
to examine the stuff — material — industrial — personal — of which 
Australian finance is made up. I venture to assert that if we take 
a complete view of the facts, we must come to the conclusion that 
this stuff is well made, sound, durable, and extremely useful both to 
Australasia and to the Mother Country. 

GxrorcE Bapen-Powei. 
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“Ler the alarmist sleep easy on his bed’”—so Mr. Charles Booth 
' declared in the first volume of his “ Labour and Life of the People” 
— untroubled by visions of Oriental hordes of barbarians, streaming 
in like Huns and Vandals, and snatching the bread from the mouth 
of the much-enduring Londoner. Whatever may have been the 
cause for alarm presented by the immigration of the Jew, it is all 
over now—at least for the present.’’? These words of reasoned com- 
fort were published in 1889: they could not be repeated in 1891. 
When Mr. Booth wrote them we had apparently reached the end of a 
period marked by an abnormal influx of destitute exiles. In 1881 and 
1882 a violent if somewhat intermittent persecution had been directed 
against the Jews in Russia; about two years later an edict was issued 
by Prince Bismarck which aimed at expelling the Poles from Prussia. 
Realising, as best they could, such poor possessions as they owned, and 
‘departing with all possible haste, the expatriated wretches made every 
attempt to reach a more hospitable land: those who could muster the 
passage-money were bound for America; the rest, the more destitute 
and the elderly ones (the great majority of the exodus), were hoping 
to settle in the great English towns. The immediate and permanent 
result may be given in Mr. Booth’s carefully moderate language :— 


“The newcomers have gradually replaced the English population in whole 
districts which were formerly outside the Jewish quarter. Formerly in White- 
chapel, Commercial Street roughly divided the Jewish haunts of Petticoat Lane 
and Goulston Street from the rougher English quarter lying to the east. Now 
(1889) the Jews have flowed across this line; Hanbury Street, Fashion Street, 
Pelham Street, Booth Street, Old Montague Street, and many other streets and 
lanes and alleys have fallen before them; they fill whole blocks of model 
dwellings; they have introduced new trades as well as new habits, and they 
live and crowd together, and work and meet their fate almost independent of 
the great stream of London life surging round them.” 


Nor must it be supposed that this is the only Jewish quarter in 
the metropolis ; that London is the only town which the foreigners 
invade ; or, finally, that the host of immigrants is exclusively recruited 
from the Children of Israel. We have no trustworthy means of 
Mumbering our uninvited visitors, though various bases of calcula- 
tion have been suggested. We may reckon the number of annual 
Vewish funerals reported to the Jewish Board of Guardians and thus 
form some approximate estimate of the total Jewish population. But 
itis well known that infant mortality constitutes a large percentage 
of the death-rate, and there are but few infants among these immi- 
§rtants, for reasons which are sufficiently obvious. Again, we may look 
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at the returns of Jewish children in the Elementary Schools, and, 
adopting the method of the Education Department, multiply by six 
to find the total colony. But these Jews are notoriously and un- 
happily prolific ; their multiplying capacity cannot be estimated on a 
Gentile basis. Finally, we may resort to the Alien Lists which are 
supposed to be drawn out by captains of ships entering the port of 
London. They are enjoined by the Alien Act of William IV.—which 
is not obsolete but merely disregarded. ‘‘The lists are still handed 
in,” Mr. Booth says, “and filed at the Home Office, but they are never 
checked, and are so loosely made out that a whole family is often 
returned as only one person.” Nor can we expect that the agents 
and servants of the steamship companies will go out of their way to 
call public attention to the magnitude of a traffic on which they 
subsist and thrive. There is no reason to accuse anybody of systematic 
evasion or wilful deception ; but we are entitled to make a very con- 
siderable addition to any figures which might be reached by a study 
of the Alien Lists, documents so generally ignored that (although they 
have been summarised since 1888 and the results published) on June 
22nd a Member of Parliament felt himself justified in asking the 
Home Secretary whether the Act under which they were required was 
still in existence! For the present, until they have been strictly 
enforced and a return published, we are compelled almost to ignore 
them and to make our computation, such as it is, upon the other data 
mentioned by Mr. Booth. Using these he reckoned that in 1889 the 
Jewish population numbered somewhere between 60,000 and 70,000. 
He put the gross annual influx between 1881 and 1889 at an average 
of about 4,000, “ falling from 5,000 or 6,000 in the earlier years, to 
2,000 or 3,000 in the later years.’’ From these confessedly rough 
calculations, Mr. Booth was justified in writing the sentences quoted 
at the beginning of this article. The alarm, he said, was all over 
then—at least for the present. 

He did well to add that final proviso. The tide had not turned, 
though it seemed for a brief period to be slackening. We were 
very soon undeceived. Let us turn to the official reports for the 
following year, the “Statistical Tables relating to Emigration and 
Immigration from and into the United Kingdom in the year 1890, 
and Report to the Board of Trade thereon.’”? These were published 
last March, and their accuracy, so far as they go, is attested by the 
name of Mr. Robert Giffen. Without giving the total number of 
Jewish immigrants in any year, the following table is confined to 
those persons who fall under the title of destitute aliens. When 
they arrived in England, or soon afterwards, they were compelled to 
ask for assistance from their charitable co-religionists here :— 
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Womser or APPLICATIONS FoR RELIEF TO THE JEWISH BoarD oF GvAR- 
DIANS, NUMBER OF CASES RELIEVED, AND NUMBER OF NEw OASES 
RELIEVED BY THE BOARD IN EACH OF THE UNDERMENTIONED YEARS. 





Year, 





1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 





Number of Appli- 
| cations for Relief. 


(Cases.) 


1,903 


2,296 
2,471 
2,639 
2,588 
2,629 
2,953 
2,882 
3,313 
3,586 
4,497 
3,415 
3,719 
3,131 
3,569 


Number of Cases 
Relieved. 


Number of New 


Cases only. 





1,851 
2,242 
2,410 
2,557 
2,441 
2,380 
2,775 
2,737 
3,054 
3,408 
4,139 
3,313 
3,513 
2,980 
3,351 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


606! 
$62! 
8731 
1,063 ' 
945! 
984 } 
1,306! 
1,103 4 
1,368 
1,586 
1,944 
1,205 
1,318 
923 
1,319 





But these figures are even more formidable than they appear to be. 
No statement is made on the point, but we are reasonably entitled to 
tssume that a very great proportion, and perhaps a majority, of these 
* Applications for Relief ” stand, not for so many individuals, but for 
many families—perhaps large families. It has already been hinted 
that the plague or (shall we say ?) the embarrassment caused by these 


destitute aliens is not confined to London. Just to bring out this 
Yery important, but often ignored, part of the problem, it may be 
weful to quote the case of Manchester :— 


SfATIstics OF RELIEF BY THE MANCHESTER JEWISH BoarD or GUARDIANS 
IN EACH OF THE UNDERMENTIONED YEARS. 


{Compiled from the Report of the Manchester Jewish Board of Guardians. | 





1889—90. 1888—89. 1887—88. 





- Number of applicants 865" 
Number of applications . | 1,085? 
| Applications refused ; : : A 95 


~ Believed :— 
Residents . ‘ 


Casuals 
Fixed weekly cases 


843° 
1,094° 
142 


1,109 
1,387 
178 





888? 
183 
372 


756° 
196 
396 


995 
219 
389 





TOTAL 1,443? 1,348* 1,603 











Number of Times relieved 4,511? 4,365° 4,766 








i) Up to 1883 the figures in this column include cases refused as well as cases 
meved, but the numbers are small. 

(2) To compare 1889-90, when holidays occurred in April, September, and October, 
m 1888-89, when holidays occurred only in September and no Passover relief was 
t—Passover having occurred twice during the financial year 1887-88—deduct 70. 

To compare 1888-89 with 1887-88, add 170. 
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It has already been explained why the Alien Lists cannot be accepted 
as containing any near approach to the actual numbers of foreigners 
landing at the port of London. Yet in Mr. Giffen’s words they show 
‘a notable increase,’ especially as regards arrivals from Hamburg, the 
point from which most of the superfluous Jews of the Continent are 
passed on to the United Kingdom, or perhaps to America—no matter 
which, so long as they do not stay on the European Continent, 
The number of aliens entered in these Lists (where one person’s name 
frequently stands for those of a whole family, teste Mr. Charles 
Booth), rose from 9,846 in 1889 to 14,262 in 1890—an increase of 
4,416. It is not, however, to foreigners as such that we make ob- 
jection, but to those of them who are destitute or on the verge of 
destitution. For these we must particularly look to the immigrant 
from Hamburg. And we find with less surprise than concern that 
the number of arrivals from this port alone rose from 5,978 in 1889 
to 9,834 in 1890—an increase of 3,856. Not all are destitute, not 
all stay with us; but those who go away are just those whom, if we 
had to choose, we should prefer to remain: those with some money 
in their pockets, some vigour in their bodies, some enterprise in 
their hearts. The Continent shoots its outcasts on these devoted 
islands: they are sifted here by natural selection: and we keep 
the refuse. 

According to the Chief Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police, 
by one line which trades between Hamburg and London, no less than 
4,000 aliens were landed here last year, of whom eighty per cent. appeared 
to be quite destitute; the total additional number of such immigrants 
was from 4,000 to 5,000; and, although some were merely passing 
through London on their way to America, the majority came to settle 
here. The Chief Constable at Manchester reports that of the 15,000 
or 16,000 Jews in that city, not less than seventy per cent. are be- 
lieved to be Russian Poles, and that the Jewish population there has 
very largely increased during the last few years. The Chief Constable 
at Leeds, on the authority of the local Jewish Board of Guardians, 
says that the number of Jewish immigrants arriving at that town 
last year was about 2,000—this being an increase of a few 
hundreds. 

But before we part with the report from Leeds, we must quote 4 
particularly enlightening passage. The authorities referred to, it 
says, know of no society in Leeds to assist alien immigration, but— 

‘‘ A firm of money lenders state that they lend money to Jewish applicants 
for any purpose, but, in many cases, there are applicants who express a desire 
to send for their friends or relations from Russia or Poland when they obtain 


the money; but their society is not established for any such purpose ; they 
lend money to any one who finds the necessary security.” 


Here we come upon a clue to the puzzle how it is that destitute 
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aliens find the means to pay their passage money to England. And 
© connected with this is the system of charitable relief established by 
the Jewish Boards of Guardians (some of whose work is purely bene- 
~ ficent, that part, at least, which consists in sending back to their own 
- countries those new-comers who could not pick up a living here, and 
in passing others on to America), and by the Poor Jews’ Temporary 
" Shelter (whose philanthropic activity sometimes assumes a more 
‘questionable shape), and, in principle the worst of all, by 
the London Society for Promoting Christianity amongst the Jews. 
Of the last-named institution Miss Beatrice Potter has given 
adryly humorous account. It enjoys, she says, an income of £35,000 
ayear; it is housed in magnificent premises, comprising a chapel, a 
‘missionary training institute, and an operatives’ home. In the year 
1888 it baptized twelve Jews in the chapel, maintained forty children 
in the school, and supported twelve converts in the home. ‘“ The 
process of conversion is very simple ; board and lodging at a specially 
furnished house during the inquiry stage, constant charitable assist- 
ance after conversion, and free education and free maintenance of 
Jewish children brought up in the Christian faith. . . . Imagine the 
temptation to the poverty-stricken inhabitants of the crowded alleys 
of the Jewish slum.” But the infinitesimal performances of this 
Gentile society might be left out of account for the present purpose, 
were they not known to have aroused an unhealthy emulation among 
the charitable Jews. Determined to protect the friendless, destitute, 
memployed immigrant from these the material allurements of Chris- 
tian enterprise, they set up a rival institution in the above-mentioned 
Poor Jews’ Temporary Shelter, which has fallen into considerable 
disfavour, even in the community to which it belongs, because, 
Tightly or wrongly, it is believed to attract pauper immigrants to 
this country. Nor could we be surprised if such were the case, 
since in 1888 it “ provided board and lodging for a period of from 
one to fourteen days to 1,322 homeless immigrants.” 

The mischievous effect of these charitable agencies (which have 
been reduced to the practicable minimum, it should he admitted, in 
the case of the Jewish Boards of Guardians), is not greatly counter- 
acted by the official warnings which are issued by our Consuls abroad. 
Against them have to be set the undeniable chances of making some 
sort of a living here; the certainty of complete political liberty and 
teligious toleration; escape from the conscription; the generous 
G@ssistance of their co-religionists; and—last but not least—the 

Dlandishments of the agents of the German shipping companies. The 

"British vessels engaged in this traffic—so we are informed in the 

Teport of our Acting Consul-General at Hamburg—only carry the 

bond fide emigrants, that is, those who have obtained through tickets 

‘% the United States or other parts. But the German vessels are 
VOL. L. N.S. Cc 


o 
a 
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under no such restrictions. The question is how long we shall wink 
at a traffic which we could stop by a short and simple Act of Parlia- 
ment, At present we seem to confine ourselves to publishing, in 
certain foreign newspapers, circulating among the class from which 
the emigrants are taken, notices such as the following in German, 
Hebrew, and English :— 

‘*Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul General at has been instructed to 
cause it to be made public that destitute persons intending to emigrate to 
Great Britain to seek employment are likely to be disappointed on arrival, the 
prospects of obtaining employment being very limited.” 

Destitute persons! But who is destitute if he has friends abroad 
who will lend him passage-money, and a society which gives him tem- 
porary board and lodging, starts him in a humble way of business, 
and, at the very worst, pays his passage back again to the place 
whence he came ? 

This question of Alien Immigration came tothe front in England 
when the news was confirmed that the Czar had at last hardened his 
heart to publish and enforce those edicts against his Russian subjects 
which had long been lying in his desk, edicts which he had allowed to 
remain dormant, perhaps through the fear of enraging (as he has en- 
raged), the cosmopolitan Jewish millionaires, who can make a loan or 
mar it (they chose to mar the last) ; perhaps through some remaining 
sense of duty or spark of pity towards subjects who have as full a right 
to his care and protection as any Slav in his dominions. But policy 
and religious zeal—the policy of keeping Russia for the Russians, 
the zeal of bigotry—have at last prevailed ; and a series of rules and 
regulations are being remorselessly exercised against the daily life of 
the Jews, their religion, their traditions, their ways of subsistence, 
which amount in effect to a general decree of exile. Nominally 
restrictive they are really expulsory, and five million Jews are looking 
out fora home. There are plenty of reasons why they should turn 
to England as the land of their choice. They will not come at once: 
to mobilize an army of one-fifth of that number, consisting of able- 
bodied men, and without regard for expenditure, is a feat of organi- 
zation which would puzzle a great captain. These expatriated Jews 
can only pass over in driblets. But the important and the dangerous 
thing for us is that the process has unmistakably begun, and is going 
on none the less steadily because the beginning was slow. 

There is no doubt that these aliens are swarming upon the Port 
of London; no doubt, that the majority will remain amongst us; no 
doubt, unhappily, that they are practically paupers. 

The opinion that we should impose some legislative restriction upon 
the free immigration of destitute aliens is naturally strongest among 
the working classes of the great towns, who find the rate of wages 
for Unskilled Labour sensibly reduced by the competition of foreigners 
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more frugal and certainly more sober than themselves. On the 
‘face of it, that is a selfish and almost an ignoble motive. But we 
“must remember, in the first place, that we have made the working- 
“men our masters, and that through their parliamentary represen- 
‘tatives whom they are able to treat as mere delegates, they have 
the power of giving effect to their views. Already we find 
that a considerable number of Members of Parliament, in esse and 
in posse, are prepared to vote for regulations here such as are in 
force in Germany and the United States. Amongst them are men 
who are above the suspicion of mere popularity-hunting, and who 
have achieved a certain position in politics, such as Mr. Darling, Q.C., 
MP. for Deptford, and Mr. R. G. Webster, M.P. for East St. Pancras, 
and Mr. L. J. Jennings, M.P. for Stockport—not to mention Lord 
Dunraven, who has no votes to court. In the present demoralised 
state of politics it is easy to suggest doubts about this man’s honesty 
and that man’s earnestness; we are not concerned, however, with the 
inner workings of the parliamentary conscience but with the reasons 
which underlie what is certainly a powerful sentiment in many 
populous constituencies. To begin with, the dislike for alien compe- 
tition is not purely selfish : it proceeds not from individual avarice, but 
a feeling of corporate loyalty. Englishmen who belong to the same 
trade have a notion that they ought to stand by one another in the 
interests of all: they despise those whom they regard as traitors to 
the common cause. That is why, in a strike, decent and generally 
amiable men will bully and maltreat the “blacklegs” and the 
“knobsticks ” and the “‘scallywags.” The motive does not justify, 
but it does explain, conduct which ought to be vigilantly exposed 
and sternly punished by law. Now these resident aliens in London 
are the “ blacklegs” and the “knobsticks” and the “ scallywags”’ 
of the Unskilled Labour market. They will do more work for less 
wages than their English rivals; they submit without grumbling to 
the petty tyrannies of the overseer and the mean exactions of the 
sweater ; they join no Trade Union; many of them, perhaps most, 
do not speak English, and they mix very little with Englishmen ; 
they marry and give in marriage amongst their own people; in 
their virtues as in their vices they are a race apart. Under no 
circumstances would they be popular here; but since they succeed, 
if not in taking the bread out of English mouths, at least in reducing 
the margin of wages which might be spent on beer and gin, they are 
Naturally and not quite unfairly detested. In fine, they are believed, 
tightly or wrongly, to be responsible for that bundle of abuses and 
misfortunes which are lumped together under the name of the 
Sweating System. 
If we are ever to abolish or modify that system we must control, not 
the much-abused Sweater, but his much-pitied victims the sweated 
cZ 
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workers. The sweater is generally an industrious and often a decent 
fellow ; he takes his share in the job that is going on in his place, 
supervising and stimulating, sometimes with encouragement and some- 
times with curses. His functions are to find out trustworthy workmen 
and keep them up to the mark—a business which must be learned 
and practised by somebody. If it were not done under the sub-con- 
tract or “ sweating ” system it would have to be done by paid agents 
of the great trading houses, and there is nothing to show that it 
would be done with more humanity or greater generosity. Let us 
look facts in the face and admit that every producer who is working 
for a profit in days of free and open competition is bound to cut down 
expenses to the lowest possible figure. Turn and twist the principle 
how we may, this comes to grinding the faces of the poor. We should 
not eradicate or even mitigate the practice by abolishing the middle- 
man or “sweater,” and replacing him by the paid agent or depart- 
mental supervisor employed by the principal. The money now taken 
as the middleman’s profits would then be taken as the supervisor’s 
salary and percentage. No, if we wish to see better wages paid we 
must go to the workman direct and induce him to insist on a more 
adequate remuneration. To such an exhortation English workmen 
give a ready and, perhaps, too ready response; but these pauper, or 
nearly pauper, aliens are deaf to it. Our own countrymen have a 
higher standard of comfort; rather than accept wages which fall 
below it they will go on strike, if they have a Union at their backs; 
and, if they have not, they will resort to the workhouse or, more 
likely, pick up a precarious but not fatiguing livelihood as corner-men, 
street-loafers, cas’lty labourers or occasional criminals. It is because 
the pauper aliens prefer to go on working for a regular pittance 
(and even save money on it, so penurious are their habits) that they 
reduce the rate of wages in the Unskilled Labour market, and, in 
fact, make possible the Sweating System which we all deplore. 

It would be impossible here to cover the vast and rather shifting 
topics discussed in the evidence and report of the Lords’ Committee 
on the Sweating System. But one or two points may be touched 
upon. Mr. Arnold White made the remarkable statement that if 
there were no poor foreigners there would be no sweating system—a state- 
ment which he subsequently modified and confined to the special case 
of the boot-making trade. The original statement was, of course, an 
exaggerated one; we must take account, not only of the poor foreign- 
ers, but also of the poor Englishwomen, whose competition with male 
labour has a lowering tendency on the general rate of wages. But it 
is certain that, if we could remove “the greeners”’ from the slums of 
our great towns, we should unfailingly strike at one of the two tap- 
roots of the Sweating System. And our own women, under the 
tutelage of agitators and philanthropists, would very soon learn the 
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~ useful and necessary, if occasionally inconvenient, lesson how to 
» start and carry on a strike for better wages. The principle of human 
/ advancement is “ progressive desire” —that is, the amiable side of 
incessant discontent. At present our underpaid women are too sensible 
to refuse work at the current rate of wages. The money would go to 
the “ greener,” and they would be so much the worse off. But take 
away the “greener,” and they would very soon form Trade Unions, and 
extort more reasonable wages. It is said on behalf of the “ greener” 
that he does not absorb the money hitherto earned by English persons, 
but introduces new trades, and does work which our own countrymen 
reject. That is true to some extent: the lower branches of tailoring 
and boot-making are almost his specialties. But what is the result ? 
That the better work of our own countrymen is beaten out of the 
field. In the mania for cheapness, which has demoralised many 
branches of English industry, people look to the outward form of an 
article, not to its genuine qualities. A coat is a coat if it covers a back, 
and a pair of boots is a pair of boots if they will go on the feet. 
Some of the most moderate, least prejudiced, and most trustworthy 
evidence taken before the Sweating Committee was given by Dr. 
Billing, now Bishop of Bedford, but then Rector of Spitalfields. 
He declared that, within his immediate observation of East London, 
the “ greeners”’ have “ very largely displaced native labour,”’ and that 
under stress of the competition our own people are being driven into 
pauperism, casual labour, or emigration; that Jews and Gentiles 
“very seldom work together” (a point in which he was to some 
degree contradicted by the evidence of Doctor Adler, the late Chief 
Rabbi) ; that during the past few years (here confirming Mr. Charles 
Booth’s statement already quoted) whole streets had become entirely 
populated by foreign Jews “ where there was not a Jew before”’ ; that 
many of those who had come in search of work, had failed to find it, 
and had been charitably assisted home only returned a second time ; 
and, finally, that he was prepared to refuse to admit by the law of 
England men flying from persecution abroad. “ They are flying,” he 
said, “ from one great evil to another, and producing an intolerable 
evil here.” As a rule, it should be admitted that these foreign Jews 
do not become a direct charge upon the Poor Rates. But they drive 
our own people into the workhouse or, still worse, into vagabondage ; 
so that in giving asylum to them we are turning Englishmen out of 
‘their own homes. It is pretty to talk about our national hospitality, 
but are we prepared to practise it on these terms? Will the working 
‘ élasses permit us to continue it, at such a sacrifice ? 

There is no proposal to exclude here, as the United States exclude, 
persons who come under contract of labour ; though it might here- 
/after be advisable thus to extend our legislation if we found that it 
was being violated by colourable evasions and bogus engagements. 
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At present it will be sufficient to turn back all immigrants without 
visible means of subsistence, and to send them away in the vessel 
which had attempted to land them—thus throwing the expense on the 
persons responsible for the mischief. In the United States a money 
penalty and a term of imprisonment are further provided to meet 
the case of any captain or agent who succeeds in unlawfully landing 
a contraband human cargo, and some such provision would, perhaps, 
have to be adopted here. But it would not be necessary, in all proba- 
bility, to make it here, as in the United States, a punishable offence 
to solicit or encourage immigration. We should probably effect 
our object, such English officials asa rule not being venal, if we made 
the business risky at all times, and generally futile. 

The provisions of the United States Act of 1885 were mainly 
directed against the unrestricted immigration of Chinese cheap 
labour. And this brings us to an incidental diplomatic advantage 
which we should secure by adopting similar legislation. It is well 
known that one of the points wherein we are not quite at harmony 
with the Australian colonists is as to the feasibility of regulating 
Chinese immigration. The colonists insist upon doing so; and it 
may some day become so urgent a domestic question with them that 
we shall have toconcede them an unlimited discretion. This will be 
highly offensive at Pekin, and we have the strongest Imperial 
reasons for wishing to remain on cordial terms with China—the 
great Eastern counterpoise of Russia and the not unconcerned spec- 
tator of her ambitions in Asia. The sting of our refusal to permit 
Chinese immigration into Australia would be taken away if we could 
show that restrictions imposed on a particular nation in a particular 
quarter of the globe were but part of a general Imperial policy—a 
policy so like the Chinese tradition of exclusiveness that it would not 
lie in the mouth of Pekin statesmen to protest against it. True, 
they might retort, if they cared for a barren dialectical triumph, by 
altogether closing China to British capital and British enterprise. 
But they will exclude or admit our merchants and engineers 
according as they want or do not want them. We shall enter when 
our presence is required ; not a day sooner, not a day later. 

It has been said that “every nation has the Jew whom it deserves.” 
We have, then, our native English Jews—a better, a sturdier stock, 
a more desirable body of fellow-citizens, it would not be easy to find. 
They have their faults, but they are English to the core. In 
patriotism they are not inferior to any of us Gentiles. But the Jews 
who are coming to us from Russia and Poland have all the vices 
which are generated by many centuries of systematic oppression, 
varied by occasional outbursts of violent persecution. It is absurd, 
of course, to pretend that the morals of our East-End will be cor- 
rupted by Oriental vices. In the first place, the Jews there do not mix 
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* freely with the Gentiles; in the second place, they will compare favour- 

z. / - ‘ 

ably in many respects with our native countrymen. But—such as they 

' areor have been made—they are politically unfit to be suddenly trans- 
planted into those democratic institutions for which we have adapted 
ourselves, or partially adapted ourselves, by a long course of self- 
governing liberty. Their advent might be welcomed, or at least 
tolerated, if the qualities which they brought were such as would 
reinforce the weakened fibres of our own town-bred population. If 
they were a martial race, we might be glad of them. If their tastes 
and gifts lay towards pastoral and agricultural pursuits we could 
find a place for them or their children in the depopulated villages. 
If the same penurious content and the same untiring industry which 
they show in the slopshops and sweating-dens were devoted to the 
work of farm-labourers—which must always be underpaid, and there- 
fore unattractive to Englishmen, so long as we import cheap corn— 
we might utilise the new strain of blood. But the foreign Jews do 
not come to man our Army and Navy (many of them have fled to 
avoid the conscription at home) ; they do not come to till the soil (they 
never keep to farm work if they can find the meanest opening in 
trade) ; but they come simply to swell the swollen tide of immigra- 
tion into the towns, to reduce the rate of wages there, and therefore to 
strengthen that spirit of discontent and disorder on which the agita- 
tors live and batten, and which in time may pollute the ancient consti- 
tutional liberalism of England with the visionary violence of Conti- 
nental Socialism. That would be a disaster not to this or that 
Party, but to the whole nation. At present it has not seriously shown 

itself, for the very good reason that the foreigners as a body take 
little part in our public life. But it would be seen and felt as soon 
as they began to amalgamate with our own people: it is certain that 
any-measure of success which might be obtained in Anglicising 
these resident aliens would be badly compensated by the concurrent 
process of Continentalising the native Englishman. 

One word more. It is frequently asserted that the immigration 
into England is roughly balanced by the emigration. That is 
partially true. But it is not true (as is shown by the official reports 
of the Police Commissioners, and as is known by all who have any 
thorough acquaintance with the slumsof our great towns) that anything 
approaching such a balance is struck amongst the aliens who come 
to our great ports. Perhaps the majority, and certainly one-half, 
come to stay with us. And the emigration lists are swollen with the 
names of Englishmen prevented from making a worthy living in their 
own land. We are turning away the pluckiest, the most enterprising, the 
most valuable of our ordinary workmen, in order to find room for the 
least progressive and the least desirable natives of other countries. 
Weare exchanging the pick of our manual workmen for the residuum 
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of foreign states. Most of us are vain enough to think that Eng- 
lishmen are worth retaining at home ; that England should be kept 
for Englishmen and the British Empire for the British people, 
Let the politicians look to this question. The agitators have taken 
it up: the strike-leaders are discussing it. At present it is a manage- 
able problem; but if it were neglected much longer we may 
witness in civilised England scenes not greatly unlike those outbursts 
of popular persecution which have recently shocked us in the Ionian 
Islands—followed, at no distant date, by summary measures of 
similar aim with those now adopted by the Russian Government. 
That would not be so much a disgrace to our civilisation as a reproach 
to our short-sighted legislators. If we would go on doing our duty 
by these aliens whom we have too freely admitted to our citizenship, 
we must prevent them from growing into a body at once more noxious 
and more disliked than they are at present. Mr. Burns and Mr. 
Tillett and Mr. Mann could raise a Judenhetze to-morrow if they 
liked to do it. It is for the prudent statesman to cut away the 
ground under their feet. We cannot go on keeping open house for 


the paupers of all the world. 
S. H. Jeyes, 





SIR JOHN MACDONALD. 


A very significant illustration of the growing esteem in which the 
colonies are held has been afforded by the recent illness and death of 
Bir John Macdonald. Not only has his loss been lamented from one 
‘end of the Dominion to the other, as the greatest calamity that has 
Mallen upon the country in recent years, but there has been a wide- 
spread feeling in the United Kingdom that one of our leading Im- 
‘perial statesmen has passed away ; one whose guiding star was loyalty 
to the British connection, a sentiment that is shared by Canadians 
generally, and whose endeavour had been, throughout his long. and 
interesting career, to make Canada, as he once himself expressed it, 
“the right arm of England and a powerful auxiliary to the Empire.” 
This feeling found expression in the memorial service recently held 
in Westminster Abbey, when the venerable building was filled by a 
large congregation anxious to show sympathy with their Cana- 
* dian fellow-subjects, and, at the same time, to pay their tribute of 
respect to the statesman who did so much to develop the country 
with which he was personally connected, and to promote the closer 
union of the different parts of the Empire. A study of the career 
of Sir John Macdonald is interesting from many points of view, but 
first and foremost it cannot fail to impress most people with the 
advantages a colonial life has offered in the past, and still offers to a 
more limited extent, to young men of capacity. In this connection, 
the case of the late Premier is only one of many instances that might 
be given. Born without many social advantages, he was able by his 
intelligence, ability, and energy to progress step by step in political 
life, until he obtained the highest position that was open to him, 
amd became the “ Uncrowned King” of the Dominion. The early 
days of the late Premier may be passed over without much notice. 
Those who remember him at that time describe him as having, to 
use the words of one of his biographers, “a very intelligent and 
pleasing face, strange fuzzy-looking hair that curled in a dark mass, 
anda striking nose.” He accompanied his parents to Canada in 
1821, having been born six years previously in Glasgow. From an 
tarly age he was destined, it is said, for the legal profession, his 
father having formed the idea that the growing province of Upper 
Canada would offer great scope for professional men. At school, 
though he showed no special aptitude for classics, he yet acquired a 
Knowledge quite up to the average ; but it was in mathematics that 
he displayed most talent, and in algebra and Euclid he was the show 
boy of the grammar school at Kingston. When about fifteen years 
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of age he entered a local law office, and after six years of study was 
called to the Bar before he was quite twenty-one; and he afterwards 
used to tell how he persuaded his father that he was of full age, 
although really he was some months short of it. The next step was 
to start a law office on his own uccount; and as he was most atten- 
tive to his business, and, moreover, very diligent in any work he 
undertook, besides being very popular in the city and its neighbour. 
hood, he soon acquired the leading practice of the place, and his 
reputation was much increased by his efforts in the defence (although 
unsuccessful) of Von Schultz, who in 1838 headed an expedition into 
Canada from the United States. Later on he was joined in his 
business by Mr. (now Sir) Alexander Campbell, who has occupied 
many positions in various Governments of Canada, and is at the 
present time the Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario; and subsequently 
Mr. Oliver Mowat, who is to-day the Premier of Ontario, entered 
the office. The success of the three young men in question has 
caused the office to be described as the “ nest of statesmen.” 

From the law office to the Legislature, for a man of his parts and 
growing reputation, was a natural transition in those days. Mr. 
Macdonald first became a member in 1844, and it may safely be said 
that in the forty-seven years that have elapsed since that event, no 
man has played a more prominent part in Canadian affairs. Indeed, 
any adequate account of his career—and it is to be hoped that one 
will, in course of time, be written—would necessarily be the history 
of Old Canada up to 1867, and of the Dominion since that year. 
When the late Premier first entered political life, the new state 
of things brought about by the Union Act of 1840 were only 
getting into working order, but already the germs of the difficulties, 
which subsequently resulted in the “ deadlock” of which the forma- 
tion of the Dominion was the outcome, had begun to appear. The 
young member at once took a prominent position in his party, and 
in three years became a member of the administration. The period 
that passed between that time and the initiation of the discussions 
which led up to Confederation were of rather a humdrum character, 
although not without occasional excitement. The population of 
Upper Canada was increasing in a greater ratio than that of Lower 
Canada, but under the Constitution the representation of the two 
provinces in the House of Assembly remained the same. The French 
Canadians would not concur in the proposal that the number of 
members from Upper Canada should be increased; and there seemed 
to be no way out of the awkward situation that was created, under 
which progress and development were impossible. In the sixties, 
however, the question of the union of. the maritime provinces was 
being advocated by Dr. Tupper (now Sir Charles Tupper) as a 
measure of defence in view of the then approaching termination 
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" of the Treaty of Reciprocity with the United States. Canada asked 
“to be allowed to join in the discussions that were taking place, and 
it was in connection with this movement, which eventually led up 
to Confederation, that’ Mr. Macdonald assumed the commanding 
position which made his name famous. The state of affairs at that 
time in Canada cannot better be described than in his own words 
at Halifax in 1864, after the return of the delegates from the 
Charlottetown Conference. He said—‘ Tor twenty long years I 
have been dragging myself through the dreary waste of Colonial 
politics. I thought there was no end, nothing worthy of ambition, 
but now I see something that is well worthy of all I have suffered 
in the cause of my little country. This question has now assumed 
a position that demands and commands the attention of all colonists 
of British North America. There may be obstructions, legal diffi- 
culties may arise, local disputes may occur, local jealousies may 
intervene; but it matters not—the wheel is now revolving, and 
we are only the fly on the wheel, we cannot delay it—the union of 
the Colonies of British America under one Sovereign is a fixed 
fact. . . . We have arrived unanimously at the opinion that the 
union of the provinces is for the advantage of all, and that the 
only question that remains to be settled is whether that union can 
be arranged with a due regard to sectional and local interests. I 
have no doubt that such an arrangement can be effected, that 
every difficulty will be found susceptible of solution, and that the 
great project will be successfully and happily realised.” This and 
other parts of the same speech are worthy of perusal by the states- 
men of Australasia who are now engaged in considering the same 
problem of Federation. It showed Mr. Macdonald to be a man of 
, great force of character, with the breadth of mind necessary for 
dealing with a matter involving the future of British North America. 
_ It may be that he was not the originator of the idea of Federation, 
' but there is no doubt that the successful issue of the negotiations 
that preceded its accomplishment was largely owing to his tact, care- 
ful handling, knowledge of details, and those persuasive powers, which 
enabled him to reconcile the conflicting interests that seemed likely, 
more than once, to wreck the scheme. The union was inaugurated 
by the British North America Act of 1867, and Mr. Macdonald 
was the Premier of the first Administration, receiving the honour 
of knighthood in recognition of his labours. It is well known that 
he has occupied the position continuously since that time, excepting 
during the period from 1873 to 1878, when the Liberal party was 
in office under the leadership of the Hon. Alexander Mackenzie. 
The name of Sir John Macdonald will be associated with many 
“Measures which have had a most marked effect on Canadian deve- 
‘ lopment, but it is not necessary to enter upon a discussion of them 
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here. It may be mentioned, however, that for many years he was 
identified with the Indian Department, and always showed a deep 
interest in the red-man. Much of the great progress that has been 
witnessed among the Indians of the West is due to his efforts on 
their behalf, and it is only a few years ago since he extended the 
benefits of the franchise to those in the older provinces. He had 
the advantage of the co-operation of many colleagues almost as 
distinguished as himself, and he was always ready to give them their 
due share of credit for any of the achievements which were more 
particularly associated with his name as the leader of the Govern- 
ment. There is little doubt, also, that he derived no small benefit 
from the active criticism of several eminent men, who, by force 
of circumstances, have long occupied the cold shade of. oppo. 
sition, although, as a rule, oppositions do not get the credit for 
their services that they often deserve. Apart from the acquisition 
of the Hudson Bay Territory, without which the Dominion in its 
present area would have been impossible, the most important 
measures with which, after Confederation, the administration of Sir 
John will be specially identified, are the construction of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and the initiation of the National Policy. 
Both of these questions have been so much discussed that it is 
unnecessary to refer to them at any length, but no account of the 
career of the deceased statesman would be complete which avoided 
them. It has been said, with some truth, that the British North 
America Act was the foundation-stone of the future greatness of the 
Dominion, that the National Policy was the means by which its 
internal and external development was stimulated, and that the 
Canadian Pacific Railway consolidated the union, which in the first 
place was more theoretical than practical, and made it a tangible 
one, bringing the provinces into communication with each other, 
providing outlets for the produce of the country, both on the 
Atlantic and on the Pacific, and opening up a new vista of expan- 
sion and enterprise. The imperial character of the work and its 
importance as a valuable alternative route to the West is now also 
fully recognised. It will be remembered that the rapid construction 
of the railway evoked considerable opposition at the time it was first 
mooted, as being too heavy a burden for the young Dominion to 
bear; but that it is now accepted as an indispensable national and 
imperial road, is the best evidence that could be given of the 
prescience and foresight of the late Premier and his colleagues; and 
it is a source of general gratification that it was completed five years 
before the time stipulated in the contract. It is worthy of note 
that the annual payment of interest on the Public Debt of Canada, 
which in 1880 was 6s. 8d. per head, had only increased in 1890 to 
6s. 10d., notwithstanding the expenditure incurred by the Govern- 
ment in connection with the trans-continental railway and other 
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blic works having for their object the development of the 


“resources of the Dominion. What is known as the National Policy 
“has also been almost removed from the sphere of disputable politics. 
‘The feeling against the higher duties (which the incidental protection 
involved) has largely died out, both in Canada and in this country. 
It is held to have developed the manufacturing industry and the 
inter-colonial trade of the Dominion, and the competition to which 
it led has had the effect of reducing the price of many articles of 
local. consumption ; and, besides, statistics prove that the imports of 
certain manufactured goods from Great Britain have increased, since 
the adoption of the new tariff. The desire for reciprocity with the 
United States is shared in by both political parties in the Dominion, 
although their views upon the subject are not similar; but the 
question is one of a controversial nature. It will be remembered 
that the trade relations with the neighbouring Republic formed the 
general battle-cry in the course of the recent elections, on which 
gecasion the exertions of the late Premier brought on a state of 
physical and nervous prostration, from which, with all his wonderful 
vitality, he could not recover. 

There has always been considerable curiosity shown as to the views 
held by Sir John Macdonald on Imperial Federation, upon which 
question no one could speak with greater experience and authority 
than the “great confederator.” That he had strong opinions 
fespecting it iscertain. He attended the conference held in London 
in November, 1884, when the Imperial Federation League was 
formed, and he moved the appointment of a general committee to 
Manage its affairs. He was careful, however, not to commit himself 
toany particular scheme, although it is believed that he maintained 
till his death the general ideas which he formulated thirty years ago, 
and which have hardly received the attention they deserved. In 
1861, speaking in the Canadian House of Commons, then sitting at 
Quebec, he stated that he hoped that Canada might remain united 
with the Mother Country for ever, but that it was fast ceasing to be 
adependency, and assuming the position of an ally of Great Britain. 
"Tn future,” he said, “England would be the centre, surrounded 
and sustained by an alliance not only with Canada, but with 
Australia and all her other possessions; and there would thus be 
formed an immense confederation of freemen—the greatest con- 
federacy of civilised and intelligent men that ever had an existence 
on the face of the globe.” 

On several occasions, he also declared that it would be mutually 
‘Advantageous for the Colonies and the Mother Country to extend 
Preferential treatment to one another m trade matters, That his 
Opinions upon these subjects are becoming more popular, is shown by 
the recent admission on the part of Lord Salisbury, that the ques- 
-_ could not be dissevered from that of the future of the Empire. 
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There is little doubt that he had the true conception of what 
Imperial Federation must be, and that in his utterances lies the 
solution of the problem—a galaxy of nations, under one sovereign, 
having complete local government, united together for commercial 
development, for offence and defence, and with one voice in foreign 
affairs. His Imperialism was strong and unswerving, and formed 
the keynote of his career. When he declared in 1878 that should 
the British flag cease to fly over Canada he would immediately 
abandon the country, it was no mere formula; and the same remark 
applies to his more recent famous utterance, “ A British subject | 
was born, a British subject I will die.” As an independent Canadian 
paper said, on referring to his death, the last-named expression may 
have reflected somewhat harshly upon his opponents, ‘“ but he meant 
what he said, for he had dedicated himself to the furtherance of the 
British idea on this continent, which we may well believe he regarded 
as the best basis for our national future.” 

One cannot help admiring the complete knowledge of men and 
the power of smoothing over difficulties which Sir John Macdonald 
possessed in a remarkable degree. As one of his biographers has 
said, “ He was a determined ruler; yet so great was his tact, and so 
thorough was the confidence in his wisdom and skill, that he appeared 


only to guide when as a matter of fact he commanded. Few men of 
the day either here or in other countries have received or could well 
ask the homage and obedience which the Conservative party in 


’ 


Canada has willingly yielded its great leader.’ The position of 
Premier in any democratic country, and especially in Canada, is not 
a bed of roses. Not only political but religious questions have to be 
considered ; and apart from many other difficulties connected with 
finance and patronage, it is quite possible for the provincial govern- 
ments to be controlled by the party opposed to that in power in the 
Dominion Parliament, which is the case in almost every province 
at the present time. In addition, the relations of the Dominion with 
the great republic to the south naturally require watchful care and 
attention, as will be readily understood by the student of Canadian 
history during the last few years. If anyone deserved to be called 
an old parliamentary hand it was Sir John Macdonald. Canadian 
parties consist, as already mentioned, of representatives from every 
province, French and English Canadians, Orangemen and Catholics, 
as well as Anglicans and Dissenters, Prohibition men and non- 
Prohibition men—yet Sir John, although often brought face to face 
with differences that seemed likely to lead to difficulties, was able 
by the magnetism of his personality, by his popularity, and his 
wonderful tact, to overcome them, and keep his party together. As 
a speaker he was fluent, forcible, and effective, without being an 
orator, but he could retain the attention of an audience in a way 
that more brilliant speakers might envy. He had the faculty of 
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iscerning rapidly the weak points in an opponent’s armour, which 
With his vein of humour and facility for turning things into ridicule, 
wave him unusual power asa debater. When the occasion demanded 
e could, however, be both argumentative and powerful, and would 
stand to his guns in the most determined manner, which is the best 
snswer to those who have said that he was always ready to yield witha 
yiew toretaining place and power. No better illustration of his firmness 
gould be afforded than the agitation that occurred in connection with 
the trial and sentence of Riel in 1885. His speeches on the Wash- 
ington Treaty of 1871, and on what is known as the Pacific scandal, 
were masterpieces of their kind. It has been said of him that 
“although he has dealt hard thrusts to opponents he has put no poison 
upon his blade, and some of those who have not been able to agree 
with the popular policy of the late Premier, and have given him 
thrusts which have generally been repaid with interest, are among 
his warmest personal friends.” In his earlier days he was apt to 
be scornful and contemptuous in dealing with his opponents, but 
this was not noticeable to any extent in the later years of his life. 
In 1850 he introduced a Bill relating to the medical profession which 
met with considerable opposition, and led him to make the following 
remarks :—‘‘ Mr. Speaker, if the Solicitor-General is to be logical 
and consistent, after he has opposed my Bill, in view of what it aims 
todo—and its scope and aims are not denied—he ought to introduce 
4 Bill to legalize murder.” The last speech he made in Parliament, 
the day before he was struck down with his fatal illness, was in 
reply to a criticism of the part taken by the High Commissioner in 
the recent elections ; and in response to the question as to who 
requested Sir Charles Tupper to go out, Sir John said that the 
High Commissioner had come out at his special request, in order 
that the party might have the benefit of his skill, wisdom, and 
eloquence, and that in consequence of his speech at Kingston (the 
Premier’s own constituency), his majority had been increased from 
seventeen to five hundred. On the stump he was a great success. 
His speeches on those occasions were a mixture of sound common 
sense and humorous banter; he was always on the best possible 
terms with his hearers, and his visits were remembered in the loca- 
lities long afterwards. 

To form any idea of the magnitude of the work with which Sir 
John’s life has been identified, it is necessary to know something of 
the condition of Canada fifty years ago as well as its condition to-day. 
British North America was then divided into four separate colonies 
—Upper and Lower Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Prince Edward’s Island, all as separate and distinct from each other 
as Canada and Australia are now. They had hostile tariffs, there 
/wWas no united action, no concert, and no strength. There was no 
“communication except by water between the maritime provinces and 
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Canada, and only sixteen miles of railway were in operation in the 
whole country. The territory between the great lakes and the 
Pacific was in the possession and under the control of the Hudson Ba 
Company, given up to the Indians, and to the buffalo and other fur. 
bearing animals—in fact, a terra incognita to all except a few officials 
of the Hudson Bay Company. Manitoba was not thought of, even 
British Columbia was not formed into a province until fourteen 
years afterwards, and if the possibility of a railway across the conti- 
nent was ever spoken of at all, it was only as a dream, and not asa 
practical, or even as a sane idea. What a different state of things 
prevails now! All the provinces are united by railway (there are 
about thirteen thousand miles of line in operation in the Dominion) ; 
there is a most complete system of inland navigation; free trade 
prevails from the Atlantic to the Pacific; commerce and ship- 
ping have been developed in a way that was never imagined; 
while the social condition of the people will compare with that 
of any other country in the world. The area of the Dominion has 
been extended, in a manner that is really remarkable, by the 
union, and by the acquisition of the Hudson Bay territory. The 
prairies of Manitoba and the North West have been made accessible 
and available for many millions of people, who will in the future 
find there the happy homes which the crowded state of the Old 
World denies to them. British Columbia is within ninety hours of 
Montreal, and the telegraph wire spans the continent. Several lines 
of steamers ply regularly to and from Canada and Great Britain 
and the Continent, and it is hoped that before long the mail service 
will be equal to any now crossing the Atlantic. Fast steamers sub- 
sidised by the Imperial and Dominion Governments pass regularly 
between China, Japan, and British Columbia, and it is believed that 
in the near future, as the consequence of the liberal subsidies 
granted by the Canadian Parliament, there will be direct steamship 
communication between British Columbia and Australia, and a cable 
connecting the two countries. In comparing the condition of Canada 
now with its condition fifty years ago it must be remembered that the 
union took place less than twenty-five years ago, and that most of the 
developments to which attention has been directed have taken place 
in the latter period. There are some who think that Canada should 
have progressed more rapidly than she has done, but it is difficult to 
satisfy everybody. Although Confederation dates from 1867, there 
was no railway communication between Ontario and Winnipeg, 
except through the United States, until 1882, and no through com- 
munication by rail until 1885. The railway across the continent was 
completed in the latter year, and opened in 1886, or five years ago. 
The expansion of any country is necessarily bound up in two 
factors nowadays—means of communication and population. It 
could easily be shown by statistics that immense progress has been 
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made in all directions and in every province since confederation, but 
it is nothing to the advance which will be witnessed in the early 
‘fature. It is only within the last few years that the vast resources 
of the Dominion have been placed in a position to enable them to be 
"properly developed. Manitoba and the North-West can now be reached 
as quickly as, and cheaper than any other country in the world that is 
inviting immigration. Land can be obtained for nothing, and its fer- 
tility is unquestioned, while the climate is now recognised as perfectly 
healthy and favourable to agricultural operations. There are also 
large areas in the older provinces waiting to be occupied; and 
improved farms can be obtained there by persons, with some means, 
who desire to retain the social amenities to which they have been 
accustomed. The increasing population which these advantages is 
gure to attract will require the manufactures of Great Britain, and 
will send in return additional supplies of grain, farm and dairy 
produce, cattle, and fruit, of which the larger proportion is now 
imported from countries outside the Empire. In addition, the 
fesources she possesses in the two oceans which wash her shores, in 
her forests, in the mineral deposits both of Eastern Canada and of 
the West, in the limitless riches of the Rocky Mountains north of the 
boundary line, remain to be exploited and made available to a greater 
extent than at present for the use of mankind. All this affords 
promise of such wealth, strength, and power, that it is no wonder 
Canadians turn a deaf ear to the wiles of Uncle Sam, preferring to 
maintain their individuality, and to work out themselves the destiny 
which they believe to be before their country. It is this thorough 
belief in Canada, and in her resources and capabilities, that has 
always stimulated and inspired the leading statesmen of the Domi- 
nion, and is responsible for the wonderful transformation which has 
been referred to. Sir John was able to say, with pardonable pride, 
at a banquet given to him in London six years ago: “I have sat at 
the cradle of that strong bantling, the Confederation of the Dominion 
of Canada. The bantling, always a hopeful one, is no longer a child; 
it has grown up to manly youth, and it has such a promising vitality 
that if there were such a thing as a political insurance company, I 
am quite sure it would insure the life of the Dominion at a nominal 
premium.” 
Few could be found to deny the assertion that Sir John Mac- 
donald was the most popular man in Canada. No man had fewer 
‘hemies, and, politics apart, he had as many friends among the 
Opposition as in his own party. The secret of his popularity lay in 
his geniality ; he was the most approachable of men, kind and sym- 
pathetic to a degree, with a smile and a bright word for everybody, 
‘and friendship with him meant attachment for a lifetime. The 
Warious appellations by which he was known give a very good indi- 
‘ation of the affection which he seemed to inspire, for it was a rare 
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thing to hear him spoken of among the people as Sir John Mac- 
donald. It was always “John A.,” “Sir John,” “the Chieftain,” 
-or “the Old Man,” and even his opponents did not call him any. 
thing worse than “ Old To-morrow,” from his habit of putting off 
inconvenient things as long as possible, or until they settled them- 
selves. Frequently in the House, asked when certain things would 
be done, or papers brought down, he would laconically reply, “ To- 
morrow,” which answer, from his way of giving it and the accompany- 
ing twinkle in his eye, invariably raised a laugh. He was never the 
‘old man in a hurry ”’ ; like most eminent statesmen, he was an oppor- 
tunist, never forcing affairs, until the time was ripe for change; but 
when promptness was necessary he was never found wanting in that 
respect. He had one of those enviable temperaments which enable a 
man to throw off the cares and troubles of official life ; and on one occa- 
sion, during a political crisis and an anxious time, when a friend was 
sympathising with him, he said that the matter did not bother him so 
much as to affect his night’s rest. Then again, he always contrived 
to attract young men to him, for notwithstanding his years, his spirits, 
until nearly the last, were buoyant and lively, and it must be remem. 
bered that “ young Canada ”’ is a voting factor, and that with it rests 
the future of the country he loved so well. It is not, therefore, surpris- 
ing that “the Old Man” should use every endeavour to influence 
the coming generation to carry out the main policy with which his 
life had been identified. With children, too, he was a great favourite, 
and it was an interesting sight to see the zest with which he joined 
in the romps and dances of the juveniles at the periodical parties 
which were held at Earnscliffe. Many stories are told of the way 
in which he used to deal with importunate friends. . It is said of 
him that he promised one particular appointment to no less than a 
dozen applicants. Even if it were true, there might be some excuse 
for him, for the life of a minister, and especially that of the 
Premier, cannot be a happy one in such circumstances. The proba- 
bility, however, is that there was no direct promise, although the 
seekers after office might have gone away with that impression. As 
a reader he was omnivorous; every new book of note that came out 
he contrived to read, and it seemed an easy task for him to get all 
the pith out of a volume.in a very short time, and to retain it in his 
memory. His power of quotation was remarkable, and he could 
hold his own with any one in Canada in a contest of that kind. As 
the result of this facility, he had an extensive repertoire of anecdotes 
which he was fond of repeating on appropriate occasions, and he was 
so good a raconteur that they lost nothing by his telling. As many 
stories are attributed to him as to Abraham Lincoln, and he met 80 
many people that he was full of most interesting reminiscences. 
Many a man who has gone to see Sir John with rather ruffled feelings 
has lost his anger or annoyance as soon as he entered the door of 
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His room, either in the Parliament Buildings or at Earnscliff, so con- 
Yagious was his cheeriness. Greeted heartily, told a good story, or 
geveral of them (all his personal friends who got hold of a good story 
made a point of sending it to Sir John), a pleasant quarter of an hour 
would be spent and good-bye said, before any business could be entered 
Practical joking he had an especial fondness for, as a young 

man, and not the least amusing of the stories told of him in this 
gonnection related to a letter of introduction of a jocular character 
given to him and some companions by an old friend to the proprietor 
of an hotel in a place to which he was proceeding. It stated that 
John A. and two or three companions were going to pay him a visit, 
that he was to look after them, but to be sure that they paid, and 
paid well, for everything they might have. Imitating hand-writing 
was one of young Macdonald’s accomplishments, and a postscript to 
the effect that the writer had changed his mind, that he wished them 
tohave as much champagne as they could drink, and the account to 
besent to him, was soon added. The writing and the signature being 
perfectly imitated, it quite deceived the hotel proprietor, who com- 
plied literally with the request in the addendum. Sir John’s hand- 
writing was exceedingly neat, and the number of letters he was accus- 
tomed to write himself was remarkable; in this respect he somewhat 
resembled Mr. Gladstone, and the wonder is how he found the time. 
With the gentlemen of the Fourth Estate he was always on good 
forms, Passing along the street to his office one morning just 
before the dissolution of Parliament in February last, he was asked by 
areporter when the dissolution was to take place, to which he replied 
that as he had not yet seen the papers, he did not quite know; and that 
they generally settled such questions for him. It is usually considered 
that he showed some facial resemblance to Lord Beaconsfield, and he 
was once asked bya friend if he thought so himself. He answered jocu- 
larly that he supposed it wasa great compliment to pay him, but that 
up to that time he had thought himself passably good-looking. In 
iother respect he resembled the lord of Hughenden, as he was some- 
What of a dandy, without, however, going to any extremes; he 
had a great partiality for a red necktie, and was rarely without one. 
The old inhabitants of Kingston have many stories to tell of Sir 
John. When he was first elected an alderman for that city, the 
électors shouldered him and some friends, on a slight platform, 
% that they were all capsized. The slush was deep on the ground, 
and as he brushed his clothes he said, to the amusement of the crowd, 
"Isn’t it strange that I should have a downfall so soon?” That he 
Was not without personal courage is shown by the following anecdote. 
During a serious fire in Kingston he turned out with the firemen to 
help to extinguish the flames, which were, however, raging so furiously 
that the hosemen could not get near enough. He nailed together 
Mme boards, so as to make a temporary shield, when some one came 
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to him and said that there were several kegs of powder in the cellar 
and that if they did not get away they would all be blown to pieces, 
“ For goodness’ sake,”’ he replied, ‘‘ don’t make it known, or we will be 
left alone, and there is no telling how the fire will spread.” How. 
ever, the fire was put out, and there was no explosion. Although the 
late Premier had a keen sense of the ridiculous, he had his pathetic 
side as well. Probably the most affecting scene ever witnessed in 
the House of Commons at Ottawa was on the occasion of the death, 
a few years ago, of the Hon. Thomas White, the Minister of the 
Interior, an old and valued friend. Sir John came down to the House 
to make the announcement. Several times he essayed to speak, but 
could not get beyond the words, “Mr. Speaker’’; his feelings at last 
overcame him, and he sank upon his desk and sobbed aloud. Very 
general sympathy will be felt for Lady Macdonald, who shared his 
joys and his sorrows for twenty-four years, in the loss that has fallen 
upon her and upon the country. In Ottawa, and indeed in every 
part of the country, there will be thousands who will feel that they 
have lost a near friend in Sir John. It is well known that he died a 
comparatively poor man. He once said that if he had not been fool 
enough to leave the honest profession of the law for a political life 
he might have been rich. 

The anxiety with which the course of his recent illness was 
watched shows more eloquently than any words the appreciation in 
which he was held in Canada, and the affection which he inspired. 
The bulletins were looked for with feverish interest; all the papers 
devoted columns to his daily condition; the bells on the street cars 
in the neighbourhood of Earnscliff, and the whistles of the steamers 
on the Ottawa River, were silenced so that they might not disturb 
the sufferer ; and the crowd, which was not allowed to approach near 
the house, but which was always waiting within reach to hear the 
latest news, spoke only in whispers. The daily messages of inquiry 
sent by the Queen gave much gratification in Canada, and afforded 
further proof, although none was wanting, of the great interest which 
her Majesty always shows in anything that affects her subjects in 
the colonies. It is worthy of notice that the last communication he 
dictated was one to the Princess Louise, a week before the end, in 
answer to a telegraphic inquiry, stating that he was “quite out of 
danger.” The legacy which he has left to his successors, in the position 
of Canada to-day, with a past of progress and a future of great poten- 
tialities, is a more enduring monument than any which could be 
erected in his honour. No better epitaph could be inscribed on the 
tomb of the late Premier than his own words in the House of Com- 
mons in 1873: “There does not exist in Canada a man who has 
given more of his time, more of his heart, more of his wealth, or more 
of his intellect and power, such as they may be, for the good of this 
Dominion of Canada.” J. G. CoLmer. 





CARD-SHARPING IN PARIS. 


Pants is the home of baccarat; in Parisian soil the weed first 
prouted, and has ever since rankly flourished. Where baccarat is 
most played, there, as a logical result, cheating is most rife. The 
present article is an attempt to exemplify and explain some of the 
least known and most peculiar modes of cheating practised in the 


Parisian hells. 
A 


From five to six on an exquisite afternoon in early June “all 
Paris” swims into the ken of an idler seated a /a terrasse of Durand’s, 
@joying an opal-tinted absinthe /égére—carriages with fashionable 
and occasionally famous occupants going to and coming from the 
Avenue des Champs Elysées and the Bois; politicians, their black 
leather serviette under their arm, returning from the sitting at the 
Palais Bourbon across the Concorde bridge; strollers extending 
their patrol from the boulevard round the corner into the inviting 
Rue Royale ; foreigners from all countries and of all hues making 
their way towards the places where for the moment beats quickest 
the pulse of Parisian life. 

Sauntering elegantly by, gloves and a stick in his right hand, his 
leit swaying rhythmically in unison with his step, comes a well- 
dressed, intelligent-looking Frenchman about thirty. . . Scarcely 
anyone among this driving, promenading concourse knows him for 
fught save a member, rather more pleasing and distinguished 
than the rest, of the Paris qui s’'amuse...I know him for a card- 
sharper,—a man who procures through systematic cheating at cards 
the means for his daily (and costly) subsistence. 

... My interesting cheat has caught sight of me, about fifteen 
seconds later, perhaps, than I of him. Iam gazing abstractedly at 
the grey-green contents of my glass, but am conscious nevertheless 
of the faint, thousandth part of a start which he gives on seeing me 
Wated here. Ticquer, they call this movement, in French... . Ila 
tiequé, people say of a man who on examining his cards at baccarat 
f@nnot refrain from revealing by the slightest possible gesture 
that he holds an unexpectedly valuable point. J/ a ticqué, is like- 
Wise the expression used concerning someone who shows by an irre- 
Pressible if all but imperceptible glance or quiver that he has just 

me aware of the presence of some other person, whom for the 
once he could wish elsewhere. 
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xX is gliding by with an air of narrowly examining a “ con- 
sumer” seated just three chairs beyond, when I abruptly raise my 
eyes. His head turns, his glance is directed straight towards me. 
And now a smile of perfectly admirable sincerity lights up his 
visage as he) lifts three fingers of his left hand in salutation. The 
seat at my side is vacant... . I beckon with a certain familiar 
amiability,—/’air bon enfant, is the precise French label for it. 
He bows with half-sarcastic courtesy in response, and here am | 
demanding a second mild absinthe which a card-sharper is to place 
to his lips. Verily, curiosity may make us acquainted with strange 
drink-fellows. . . But what does it matter, after all! This man 
presents to me all the interest of a psychological inquiry. 

The glittering panorama of fot Paris unrolls itself more and 
more rapidly before our vision. For the instant, I am glancing at 
General de Gallifet in mufti recumbent on the cushions of a victoria 
whirling him sharply to his club near by, the “Union.” Flaming 
forth in vivid relief against the grey tones of his travelling suit (has 
the General been away somewhere in the country ?), his complexion 
recalls the hard crude redness of an Apache's... . Then the proud 
flash of the black eye, the bold curve of the aquiline nose, the 
soldierly leanness of the cheek—really, at sixty, a phenomenon of 
virility. 

“ Tiens, le petit M- -’ remarks my companion, drawing my 
attention to a phaeton driven by a gentleman who long bore 
in Paris, and for aught I know bears still, the somewhat operettic 
title of Je petit Duc. His father was anything but petit. . . . And he 
himself began in life as the son of his father. His adventures sub- 
sequently have been as varied as peculiar. . . . The man beside me 
takes a sincere professional interest in this “little,” or “petty,” Duke. 

And now, another phaeton, another M. , but this time, if 
you please, a prince. . . . An Italian prince, however; and that, as 
my American compatriots would phrase it, is “a horse of another 
colour.” X seems no less moved than before. 

“He has a brother, a Marquis,” I hear him murmur, his eyes 
following the second glittering vehicle as it dashes along the wide 
expanse of the Boulevard Malesherbes just in front of us, a little to 
our left; “a brother, qui est encore plus fort que lui.’ 

Mean envy of super-eminent rivals, inability to recognize para- 
mount merit in his own line of endeavour, are evidently not among 
x ’s failings. . . . He is a card-sharper, not a latter-day 
littérateur. 

“. .. Yes, a vast amount of ‘labour’ is carried on daily, unsus- 
pected, amongst the highest circles,” X says in reply to some 
question I have just asked him. ‘ But—on your side of the Chan- 
nel . . . the case would appear to be very much the same ? ” 
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“Let us not discuss that question. If we must be ‘actual,’ let 
us exchange our views upon the subject of poussette.” 

“, . . Poussette? Too clumsy and vulgar to be worth discussing. 
. . - You remember the line in the old tragedy :— 


, 


‘ Ainsi que la vertu, le crime a ses degrés... 


(A line, by the way, most criminally unpoetical). Well, the senti- 
ment applies to matters of ‘ operating’ at cards no less than matters 
of downright ‘crime.’ ‘Degrees’ there are, in the scale of ‘ operation.’ 
...And the very lowest degree of all is that which has received 
the appropriately infantile title of poussette. Your English papers, I 
observe, spell the word poucette,—with a‘c.’ Tell them, from me, 
that this is absurd. . . . Poussette comes from pousser, to push, and 
has nothing whatever to do with pouce, the thumb. I am foolishly 
fastidious, you will say, regarding such a trifle, but I confess I don’t 
like to see the physiognomy of words, big or little, thus stupidly 
impaired.” 

“ Do you remember,” I remarked, “ at the Cercle de la Confédéra- 
tion Universelle” (I confess this was not exactly the name I men- 
tioned ; but, at any rate, a name very similar), “G@ , the doctor 
who used to come there? He would invariably, when goaded by 
previous losses into a state bordering on frenzy, try a poussette with 
the few louis remaining before him. And oh, the poor fellow’s 
anguish, on one historical occasion, when, perceiving his tableau had 
‘eight,’ he pushed his last fifty-franc counter on to the table only 
to hear, a second later, the banker languidly declaring ‘nine’! He 
writhed, and grew so dangerously red, one feared lest he should have 
to call himself in to treat a case of apoplexy. . . . Then there 
was R , who used to practise what might be styled /a poussette 
parlée. ‘Dix louis qui tombent,’ he would observe, and if the coup 
won would claim them; but if the coup lost would remain scrupu- 
lously dumb. The ten louis would be claimed from him sometimes 
by the banker. ... ‘Oh, I meant dix louis qui tombent on the 
coup now about to take place’—would then be his reply. . . . But 
he generally would lose this second coup as well, and be forced, in 
spite of everything, to pay: raising dim reproachful eyes to heaven 
the while, and turning towards a neighbour in order to vent his fury 
and grind his teeth upon the subject of his ‘luck.’ ... ‘R ’s 
ten-louis coup?’ one banker used to say to us: ‘I rather delight in 
it myself. . . . I always feel so certain I am going to win at least 
twice in succession whenever I hear him announce it.” 

“ But B , Count B ,’ my companion responded. “ You 
know, the son of the Russian millionnaire. . . . He used to cultivate 
poussette in its least unpractical form. . . . Given the possession 
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of a large initial stake (few people have sufficient strength of 
character to pousseter so long as they still have plenty of money in 
hand, but will generally wait before attempting it till luck has 

pronounced against them and they are reduced to almost the lowest 

ebb): given, I say, a fair amount of capital, and this poussette of 

B ’s is by no means a bad kind of ‘operation.’ B would, 

previous to the coup, spread out before him a large loose heap of 

counters or of gold... . If his tableau lost, his stake would be swept 

in bodily by the croupier’s lathe, and on either side not a syllable 

would be uttered. . . . But supposing the tableau won, either the 

croupier or the banker would ask: ‘ Monsieur, combien a la masse?’ 

... And now came the ingenious B ’s opportunity. Nonchalantly 

stretching out his hand, he would proceed to count over, one by one, 

the coins or counters composing his stake. . . . But—TI need hardly 

add—in the palm of the hand in question would be secreted a 

quantity of other counters or coins, which would now invisibly find 

their way into the centre of the rest. And thus a coup on which, 

say, forty or fifty louis would stand to be lost, would, in the case of 
a win, bring in to B some ten or fifteen louis over and above 

that sum. Suppose this little feat to be performed some four or five 
hundred times only in the course of a baccarat year, and (through 
the doctrine of the equality of chances, according to which, within a 
certain number of turns, losing and winning coups occur in about 
equal proportions) the result is a comfortable income.” 

“Was not”—I returned—“ the same device long practised with 
distinguished success by your erstwhile friend and associate P——., at 
a club then situated not a hundred miles from the Place Vendéme ? 
P finally was exposed. I met him one fine evening rushing 
frantically upstairs into the supper-rooms of the Américain in quest 
of witnesses to bear his challenge the following day to his accuser. 
The latter refused to accept the challenge. . . . ‘ You may challenge 
me,’ he said to P——, ‘ you may insult me, you may even try to 
strike me, but you shall not succeed in making me cross swords 
with you.’ . .. P——’s sole remaining course was to evaporate 
—which he did. The Figaro next day published a leader on the 
subject from the pen of Albert Wolff; and gossip was rife upon 
the subject for at least forty-eight hours. One man said he knew 
P. had gone to Switzerland with a lady: and, by the way, is 
it not astonishing how determined ladies are to go on believing in 
the honour of convicted cheats? Another said that P had 
‘run down’ to Lake Como, to sun himself throughout the winter 
months there in moneyed ease. Yet another would have it P—— 
had gone to resume his supposed former occupation of robbing stage- 
coaches in Spain, his native country. He at all events has not yet 
returned to his adopted city, Paris, which doubtless at present would 
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feceive him back with open arms... . He was sympathetic, and 

“had a charming tenor voice.” 
“Years before P managed to make his way into the 
lub, where at last he was caught red-handed,’”’ X—-— went on 
jn reply, “ he had inaugurated at several ‘low-down’ ¢tripots a mode 
of poussette hardly less ingenious and effective than his second and 

der method. In front of him would be observed a hundred- 

franc banknote spread out to its widest dimensions. The coup wins. 
P—— immediately says, ‘Pardon, there are some counters here 
along with the note.’ Croupier removes the note with the tip of 
his lathe, and discloses a handful of small round pieces of mother- 
gi-pearl underneath it. But in the case of the coup’s losing, 
P. promptly resumes possession of the violet-tinted piece of 
paper, exclaiming, ‘I can’t let you rake in my /étiche, my luck- 
bringing hundred-franc note; I will give you counters instead.’— 
‘The counters and the note, if you please, M. P—-—,’ remarked one 
evening a banker a little less mole-eyed than the rest. And P—— 
could not but accede to the politely-formulated demand.” 

“Can you inform me of any other varieties of poussette ?”’ 

“Oh yes, there are several more ways of surreptitiously increasing 
me’s stake after winning in addition to those we have already con- 
fidered. The art, on this side of the Channel, is practised rather less 
audely than on the other. . . . One of the neatest methods of poussetage 
was that indulged in for months and months at the Cercle Trois 
Ebiles by a quite imposing Roumanian noble: bald, long drooping 
tlack moustache, distinguished profile and equally distinguished drawl. 

. He smoked cigarettes incessantly, played for smallish stakes but 
inquite the grande maniére, and every evening would order a foot- 
man to place at his elbow a flambeau or candlestick, which he would 
mise occasionally from the table for the purpose of re-lighting his 
tinguished cigarette. Some keen observer—not the banker: it is 
my personal experience that bankers never observe: if ‘ straight’ 
they are too dull to see beyond the tip of their nose, and if ‘operators,’ 
0 painfully and utterly absorbed in the conduct of their ‘operations’ 
=at last became aware of the fact that the silver candlestick at the 
Roumanian Count’s right hand was raised from the table very often 
ier the Count’s tableau had won, but never after the Count’s 
ibleau had lost. Closer inspection revealed the fact that lurking per- 
mMnently beneath the foot of the candlestick, like an adder under a 
he, was a large red counter for a considerable amount. The rest may 

Givined, and need hardly be recounted. . . . Briefly, the Roumanian 
Count) was expelled. A few days later the was discovered com- 
Mtiably seated in the reading-room’s most luxurious armchair, with 
Me Saturday supplement of the Figaro spread out before him. ‘ Sir,’ 

mnly said a black- frock-coated member of the committee, ‘are you 
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aware your name has been struck off the list of members? ’—] 
understood I would not be admitted into the card-rooms,’ replied the 
other, ‘but I certainly thought I might continue to come and read 
the papers!!’ .. .—Oh, poussette anecdotes in Paris are legion, . . . 
But why dwell upon the subject ? A pousseteur to me is an object 
of contempt. . . . Too dishonest to play straight, he is not bold 
enough, or skilful enough, or both these things together, to ‘operate’ 
like a man and like an artist. There was Jar—, the famous Pole, in 
past years also a friend of . . . Princes. He'vheated, was detected, 
and—he died. But at least he had always been a ‘ workman,’ and 
would never have condescended to such lowness as to ‘ push.’ ” 

I was moved to admire herein a fine instance of professional spirit. 
“Men, sir, who had they been born cobblers, would all their lives 
have mended shoes and never made them.’’ Such was the tone in 
which Goldsmith’s baffled adventurer stigmatised the grovelling 
dulness of those whom favouritism or blind chance had placed in the 
highest political posts. A similarly lofty feeling of scorn it was 
that breathed in X———’s denunciation of the baseness of mere una- 
dorned, “unoperative” poussette, as compared with the superior 
esthetic beauty and nobility of “labour.” Slightly to modify the 
French saying : “Ov l’amour-propre va-t-il se nicher?” . . . Introduce 
itself somewhere it evidently must. 









IT. 


. . - It was the day of the Marché aux Fleurs, and on either side of 
the Madeleine church just opposite, stretched the rows of little canvas 
booths sheltering masses of variegated bloom. A crowd of purchasers 
were coming and going; along the pavement, cabs and private 
carriages were drawn up, into one or other of which, at every 
minute, some delightfully-dressed woman would clamber, her hands, 
like Persephone’s, borne down with flowers. To the right and to 
the left, nearer us, on opposite sides of the broad, straight Rue Royale, 
the two little old-fashioned fountains, each standing sedate in its 
1840 primness in the middle of its minute twin square. . . . One 
saw Paris, one felt it, one breathed it, and one was charmed. 

x had turned in his seat, and, twisting thoughtfully his 
black moustache, was regarding me with a thin, peculiar smile. . - . 
“Tt is not for nothing that they talk of /’ail américain,” he te- 
marked, after atime. ‘I shall never forget that day at the club, 
when I was banking, and felt your eye was upon me. The sens 
tion is a great deal more singular than agreeable . . . . A thread 
of freezing cold water trickling gently down the small of one’s back. 
. . . L cannot conscientiously recommend you to try it. But tel 
me—how did you come to be an affranchi ?” 
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Affranchi—literally, ‘‘a freed slave.” The term, as I knew, is 
used by “‘operators’’ to denote one initiate in the tricks of their 
trade or mysteries of their art. I felt, however, I could not justly 
lay claim to the honours of the title, and I intimated as much to my 
companion. 

“But at all events you are a royant—a ‘seer’—that much you 
_ eannot possibly deny ?” 

Voyant appeared to me complimentary, without being of necessity 
degrading. To tlfis fact of my simply “seeing,” I concluded, 
therefore, I might safely own. 

* And how, may I inquire, did you first find yourself gifted with 
‘yision’?” . . . Thus, again, X , politely persistent. 

“H—m—m.... Rather along story perhaps. .. . In one word, 
I suppose it was because, having eyes, Iused them. I was taken to 
my first club about fifteen years ago (I was not of age at the time, 
but the people of the place asked no particularly indiscreet ques- 
* tions) by a racoleur [tout or ‘ bonnet’] who had scraped acquaintance 
with me at a café. The second day of my ‘membership’ I was 
punting at the table. . . . Enormous banks throughout the night ; 
the croupier incessantly kept busy sorting out counters and erecting 
them in separate piles, according to order of value, in front of him ; 
and the cagnotte [the drawer into which the croupier lets fall, 
through a slot in the baccarat-table within easy reach of his hand, 
the percentage levied upon the sum bid for each ‘bank’ or deal]; 
what with new banks in rapid succession and the frequent 
renewal of the same bank, getting hourly fuller and fuller. ‘Je 
ne passe jamais deux fois,’ a man exclaimed as he indignantly 
threw up his cards after drawing a seven to a tray. ‘En voila 
une qui passe tout le temps,’ replied his neighbour, pointing 
towards the insatiable slot, in which the croupier at that very 
moment was insinuating three red twenty-franc counters, one on the 
heels of the other. The observation seemed to me highly signifi- 
cant, as well as sensible.—Years passed, during which the clubs 
saw me all too often. To go to one of them of course meant 
going to bd 

“ But it really is too kind of you,” X interrupted, ‘‘ to bestow 
the name of ‘clubs’ on these places where you had the dishonour of 
making my acquaintance.” 

“True. But seeing that there are in Paris only some half-dozen 

¢lubs properly so-called, and about ten times as many more which are 
_ simply hells of the rankest description, and yet that each and all 
of these places apply to themselves the same generic title, some 
; ®xcuse may be found for my inaccurate expression. Let us say 
” tripot, if you like, or even claquedents [a word of unknown etymology 
_ signifying the lowest form of hell], and n’en parions plus. . . . What 
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the attractions of the ¢ripots were I assuredly needn’t remind you. 
Perchance, in ante-professional days, you were not insensible to the 
same yourself? To pay five francs or, more generally speaking, 
nothing—once the people of the house had set you down as what they 
term an élément sérieur there was no such thing as getting them to 
give you a bill—for a dinner worth to them twelve or fifteen francs, 
and to you, perhaps, nearer five-and-twenty, eaten in company with 
some of the drollest beings extant on the pavé de Paris, was unques- 
tionably a feature. . . . Then the ‘soirées’ and the ‘ fétes.’ . .. 
Personally I didn’t find these quite so entertaining; but that 
probably is because I have always shrunk with horror from any- 
thing like amateur, or at least, impromptu concerts or theatricals. 
Other ‘members’ were, I daresay, less ungratefully disposed towards 
2 bountiful ‘administration’ that monthly or even weekly would 
provide for their entertainment music by some of the best singers of 
the day and interludes by celebrated actresses and actors upon the 
ten-foot-square stage contrived at the far end of the salle-d-manger, 
where rows of fauteuils and of red-plush-covered chairs would be 
placed by way of constituting an auditorium. Then again, the fancy 
dress and other balls! . . . Oh, those balls, and the lady guests 
invited thereunto! . . . Venus, coming as nearly as she dared in 
the same costume that secured to her the apple, to dazzle, amid the 
lofty halls of Plutus, every banking as well as punting eye. ... 
Pre-eminently Parisian, was it not ? ” 

x laughed, and I paused, my mind oppressed with the 
luxuriance of these memories of my claquedents years. 

“You remember those banks of quadruple power,” I continued, 
after a reinvigorating sip at my largely tempered absinthe, “ that 
used to follow upon the marvellous ‘soirées’? . . . Banks welcome 
to players and ‘directors’ alike . . . The scene on those nights of 
high-pressure dealing at the fashionable Paris cercles—never, 80 
long as I live, shall I forget it. . . . The banker, croupier, and a dozen 
punters occupying seats at the oval table; thirty or forty more peo- 
ple standing crowded together behind; the general breathless silence 
preceding every important coup, and the hubbub of contradictory 
comment immediately following. . . . The gestures, the exclama- 
tions, the grimaces. . . . Such costumes, such countenances, such 
types. .. . You would have thought the entire world was here 
represented by the pick of its ‘delicate monsters,’ as Shakespeare 
has it in The Tempest. Englishmen stupidly stiff; Russians and 
Poles with waxed moustaches and names ending in ‘off’ and ‘sky’; 
Roumanians, all eyes, beard, and fingers ever writhing like the feelers 
of the octopus; Yankees, noted for the harrowing harshness of their 
tones in declaring (far too frequently) the point of ‘ weet’; citron- 
tinted and bediamonded Diazes, Pedros, and Lopezes; Germans, 
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‘ generally with bushy beards, and who always were Swiss, Danes, or 
_ Swedes, unless natives of Alsace-Lorraine; Levantines, speaking 
equally badly every language under the sun ; Hebrews hailing from 
the four quarters of the universe ; Frenchmen from every province 
in France, and especially from the Meridional departments. . . . Once 
at a tripot I beheld a Chinaman in national costume of gown, pigtail, 
and cap surmounted by a tiny glass button ; whilst blacks of every 
degree of blackness were anything but uncommon. Now imagine 
this conglomerate mass swaying, seething, and speaking or rather 
squeaking, squalling, gabbling, babbling, squabbling and bawling 
in a monstrously over-heated and over-lighted room, for hours and 
hours at a stretch; eye and ear being reminded of nothing so much 
_as a sort of very disorderly human Noah’s Ark. There are some 
delightful passages in Smollett (Smollett, an English novelist 
of the last century, with whom you, my dear X—-—, are indubit- 
ably unacquainted) that might have been written after passing a 
night at any one of twenty or thirty houses within a half-mile 
radius of the Opera and the Vaudeville Theatre. Why has no 
modern French writer given us an adequate étude de tripot ?—For, 
of course, I do not apply the title of writers to that pair of persons 
calling themselves respectively Ricouard and Vast, who produced a 
publication called Le Tripot and are now, very properly, both dead, 


nor to an excellent tradesman of my acquaintance, Hector Malot by 
name, who once prepared for sale a certain article of commerce 
labelled Baccara—without the “t”. Why hasn’t Daudet, for ex- 


” 


ample... 

“Neither Daudet nor any one else has done it, for the simple 
but sufficient reason that it cannot be done. . . . A Parisian 
baccarat-room in full ebullition—a hundred different things leaping 
at you, as it were, all at once—fifty men, each with his peculiar 
individuality, his idiosyncrasy or tic, and each displaying this tic 
at one and the same moment; in the observer’s eye and mind, 
a sort of rapidly-shifting glitter, a papillottement as of twenty 
giant kaleidoscopes simultaneously revolving. . . . How to put 
such things on paper, unless the pen is used as Delacroix wanted 
draughtsmen to use the pencil, when he said they should be able to 
sketch a man during the time he was falling from a fifth-storey 
window to the ground? No; you writers should reflect oftener upon 
the limitations of your art. But ... Pardon . . .you were telling 
me how you came to be a ‘seer.’” 

Decidedly, he held to it, . . . He had made up his mind to 
learn the precise extent of my ignorance or knowledge. I, for my 
part, determined that at all events he should elicit no more from 
“me than I from him. 

» “It was chemin de fer [a form of the game of baccarat in which 
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each player deals in turn, until his hand loses, instead of the cards 
being dealt from beginning to end by a single banker opposed to 
the punters en masse], as I imagine, that first put me on the 
track ; first directed me, I should say, towards the regions of ‘ philo- 
sophic’ wisdom. For I believe you use the old term, ‘Greek,’ no 
longer,—‘ philosophers ’ is how you style yourselves at present ?” 

“« My dear sir, you are behind the time. . . . There are no more 
Greeks, no more philosophers, only Bedouins.”’ 

“ Bedouins ?” 

“Of course you perceive the allusion. . . . The Arab chieftain, 
his long gun slung upon his shoulder, scouring the plains upon the 
back of his long-tailed steed, and pouncing, hawk-like, upon his 
prey; if pursued, rapidly disappearing amid the trackless expanse 
of the desert.— But you were saying . . . Chemin de fer ?” 

“ Chemin de fer, as you know, used to be introduced at the clubs 
in the wee sma’ hours (or, rather, not small hours, but hours quickly 
lengthening on their way towards high noon) when the last of the 
evening’s bankers had dealt his last, long, lingering deal. . . . Plenty 
of money was still to be found among the phalanx of the punters, but 
no one punter with either courage or funds sufficient to venture a 
bank in his turn. . . . Then the nine packs [chemin de fer, in Paris 
clubs, is generally played with nine packs shuffled together] would 
be introduced, a certain undercurrent of sprightliness would appear 
to set in amongst a special group, and, singularly enough, to the 
different members of that group would invariably go the bulk of the 
money subsequently lost and won. I would sit—I blush now to 
declare it—for hours observing the course of the play; but could 
never detect anything absolutely or actively incorrect. Yet that 
some latent or passive kind of ‘ operation’ was going forward, I found 
it impossible to doubt... . 1——” 

Here I was abruptly interrupted. 

“‘ Have you ever heard,” X—-— asked me, “of what is called Ja 
séquence ?” 

I felt now that enlightenment was at hand, concerning what I had 
always deemed a most curious and mysterious problem. 

“Qn an average in a chemin de fer deal with nine packs,” my 
instructor presently began, “there will occur between ninety and one 
hundred coups. La séquence is a method of arrangement according 
to which each one of these coups, losing or winning, is unmistakably 
known beforehand to persons possessing the‘ key’ or clue. . . . The 
thing is perpetrated as follows. Four hundred and sixty-eight cards, 
composing the prescribed nine packs, have previously been placed 
card by card in a certain order, so calculated that the last card of 
each coup played will indicate the result of the coup to follow. Only 
a very slight effort of memory is required in order to recall what 
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‘the particular cards are that mean ‘the next coup wins,’ or ‘ the next 
“oup loses,’ as the case may be. A variety of séquences are known and 
daily put in use. All are similarly simple, all similarly unerring.”” 

| «.— Highly interesting,” I interjected. ‘“ But tell me—is there 
never any difficulty in becoming cognizant of that valuable and 
obliging ‘last card’? I don’t exactly perceive——”’ 

“No difficulty whatsoever. . . . How could there be? We will 
guppose you are holding the cards. . . . You deal a card to your 
opponent, one to yourself, one to opponent again, and one again 
to yourself, this latter being the last of the hand. Consequently 
you will keep it a little apart, so as not to confound it with its com- 
panion card, combining with it to constitute your point. Two more 
cards, however, according to the rules of the game, may be dealt on 
the coup if desired: one to your opponent, and one to yourself, or, 
perhaps, only one to your opponent. In this latter case—that of 
being called on to deal one or two cards additional on a coup—I 
needn’t point out to you how great is the facility for gaining a 
knowledge of the last card. For these supplementary cards, as you 
know, are dealt separately, and face upwards.” 

. “At present,” I replied, “it is all quite clear to me. 
And at length I cease to wonder at the singularly bad luck of some 
of the players at the games of chemin de fer I was wont to take part 
in, and the singularly good luck of certain others. Playing chemin 
de fer with a ‘sequence’ is much what backing horses would be, if 
the backer had some occult means of foreseeing the exact order in 
which every runner was destined to pass the post. It is a species of 
terrific chain, this sequence of yours, unfolding itself pitilessly link 
alter link; or else a kind of Juggernaut, nine packs long, with a 
victim flattened out at every revolution of the wheel. One point 
oly remains to be explained. . . . It strikes me that even the 
slightest amount of shuffling would do away with the order of your 
tequence? . . . And isn’t the croupier supposed to shuffle the whole 
hine packs up together the moment they are placed upon the table ?” 

“Ts it possible that you—you—do not know how easily experts 
can simulate a shuffle ? . . . The nine packs are set before the croupier. 
He rapidly plays upon them with his fingers (jouer de l’aecordéon 
is the name this operation goes by) ; ; the cards move, his fingers 
move, but meanwhile not a single piece of pasteboard has changed 
its position. Only that style of shuffling termed /a salade, and which 
consists in spreading the whole of the cards out before one on the 
fable, and as it were churning or kneading them up together, is 
éifectual in extinguishing a séquence.” 

“The information,” I replied, “has its value. .. . The sole 
Weapon, as 1 gather, to be opposed against the horrors of /a séquence 
is this admirable and invaluable salade. To employ an extravagant 
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simile, which Hugo would not have hesitated to adopt: Ja salade is 
the mongoose, to be pitted against /a séquence cobra. . . . Now seeing 
that, at a tripot, each particular ponte is entitled to insist upon the 
cards being radically ‘“‘ beaten,”’ as the French term goes, it would 
be amusing, I think, as well as hygienic, to sternly call for /a salade, 
and then observe the expression on the countenances of certain 
players.” ... 

“Yes, yes,’ my interlocutor rejoined, “but pray refrain from 
making any such experiment if you see me seated at the table.” 

. . - “ Decidedly, the more I think of it, the more clearly | 
perceive this séquence to be about the most appalling method of 
butchery (cheating is too delicate a word) which I ever yet have 
heard of. By the side of all other modes of ‘operation,’ it is the 
Gatling gun compared to the horse-pistol or the blunderbuss.” 

Thus I remarked, after a pause which X—--— and myself had been 
devoting to our respective meditations. He, probably speculating as 
to whether, having so far completed my initiation, he might not be 
able to gain me over as a “ philosophic” recruit . . . And I reflect- 
ing, without much amazement after all (for this pastime we deno- 
minate Life, is it not made up of an infinitude of results no less 
ironically absurd ?), to what uses my present companion’s qualities 
and gifts of manner and mind, intelligence, amenity, distinction, 
were being devoted. . . . 

‘Other modes of ‘ operation’ say you? Other modes of ‘opera- 
tion’ at chemin-de-fer ? Am I to understand that you are acquainted 
with any such?” asks X—-—, not perhaps without a touch of 
amiable satire. 

... It is my turn now to convince him that my powers of 
“vision ”’ are less restricted than he imagines. 

“Oh, yes; I fancy I have had occasion to observe a number of 
them before to-day.” 

«“... As, for example?” ... 

‘‘__ Coal-black hair, snaky moustache, lemon-coloured complexion, 
dark eyes that seemed to snap: a Meridional, seated early one 
morning at the baccarat table ; one morning in budding spring, keen 
threads of reproachful daylight forcing their brightness into the 
gas-lit sweltering room through the crevices in the tall closed shut- 
ters and hinting irksomely at a fresh, clean, sun-lit world without 
. . . . During the course of a game at chemin-de-fer, which I can- 
not now doubt to have been of a nature entirely ‘sequential,’ the 
hand reached my Meridional, whose eyes hereupon fell to snapping 
faster and harder than ever. ‘Il y a cing louis ala main,’ he pro 
claimed, with the most fearful Toulouse twang I have ever yet 
heard—out of Toulouse. Instantly one of the players ‘in the 
swim’ jumped, like a pike at a spoon, at the unknown player's 
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‘bet. ‘Pardon,’ continued the Meridional, ‘fifty instead of five!’ 
‘‘All right!’ returned the other, a shade more ‘avidly than before. 
“The cards are dealt, and—‘ Nine!’ declares the Meridional.— 
Fierce amazement on the part of his opponent, who glares, with 
yarious sentiments contending for (and yet debarred from) expres- 
sion, at his own point, then at his adversary’s, then at the fifty louis 
as they are passed at the point of the croupier’s lathe to swell the 
heap of the amiably smiling Meridional; and then finally at the 
faces of several people at the table, which faces meanwhile had 
become very nearly as long as the glarer’s. My conclusion con- 
cerning this incident was arrived at very promptly.” 

“And it was?” ... X asked, his eye fixed rather curiously 
upon me. 

. Simply that the Meridional, believing for reasons of. his 
own that the coup, as it reached him, was certain to be a losing 
one, first ingeniously succeeded, on the strength of this certitude 
in the minds of the ‘operators’ present, to provoke a good large 
wager; and thereupon, calmly and comfortably proceeded to ‘take 
the second.’ ” 

A very minor coup de thédtre this last little speech of mine, yet 
X—— started visibly as he heard the last three words. . . . And 
Iwas somewhat gratified. ... . 

“What do you know about taking the second?’’ he asked, a 
thought more abruptly than was his wont. 

“TI know—all one need know, without going the lengths of doing 
the thing oneself. Besides, X——, you forget. . . . First day at 
the club. . . . Thread of ice-cold water trickling down the small of 
the back... . You were speaking about it yourself, not twenty 
minutes ago.” 

This time, actually though slightly, my companion blushed. . . 

“And of course. . . ” I went on blandly, with an ample, 
expressive, outward wave of the hand; “of course you will ‘per- 
ceive that by this ‘taking’ or ‘ slipping’ of the ‘ second,’ my lemon- 
hued Meridional exactly reversed the expected result of his coup. 
Conjecturing that the first and third cards of the hand, due legiti- 
mately to his adversary, were known beforehand to be winning ones, 
whilst the second and fourth cards, reverting to himself, were bound 

“undoubtedly to lose, he simply, by the performance of that little sleight- 
‘of-hand act of ‘slipping,’ which some people, my dear Sir, have 
“brought to such an exquisite pitch of perfection, dealt cards second 
and fourth to his opponent, holding back meanwhile cards first and 
third for himself. . . A neat and delicate device, but, I should say, 
‘not likely to be effected very often.” 
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II, 


. . - A long silence ensued, and then :—“ Any further revelations 
for my benefit?” X inquired, drawing a handkerchief from 
his pocket and flicking a few stray grains of dust from the sur- 
face of an ornate, pointed, patent-leather shoe. ‘ Any further 
startling data on the subject of ‘ operations’ in general? Decidedly, 
you are a well of science. . . .” 

“—.QOh, I will not overwhelm you with the weight of my special 
knowledge. . . . I will only say that I have become acquainted, wholly 
and solely through the effect of oft-renewed and attentive observation 
and of careful and discreet inquiry in more directions than one, with 
the following typical methods of ‘ besting’ either dealer or punters, as 
the case may be, at ‘the bank’ or at chemin de fer. When shall 
have completed my enumeration, you will see that da séquence, 
which you have to-day so lucidly explained, was perhaps the one 
form of ‘operation’ with which I was not previously acquainted— 
in theory only, let me entreat you to believe.”’ 

xX gazed at me without a word, but with a highly sympathetic 
smile, and raised, in mock courtesy, his impeccably “ correct,’ not 
too vulgarly glossy hat. 

“‘ First, then, there is the neuf de campagne or coup de la Minerve 
... . This consists in simply ‘springing’ on the dealer a nine 
prepared beforehand, and secreted somewhere about the person. Why 
called ‘Minerve’ I cannot imagine, unless because, like Minerva 
from the brain of Jove, it starts full-fledged into existence from the 
breast of the ‘ operator’s’ coat or dim recesses of his sleeve. Secondly, 
the miroir, a device by which the ‘ operator,’ to gain the necessary 
knowledge of the cards with which he is playing, holds them slightly 
apart so that a keen-eyed confederate, called the ‘ telegraphist,’ can 
‘ signal’ him which is the most useful to be ‘taken.’ . . . Then the 
placard or emplitre, the ‘ plaster’ bodily ‘ stuck on’ to the top of the 
pack: meaning, obviously, the introduction into the game of a certain 
number of cards either subtracted from those in use at the time on the 
table, or else of extraneous derivation, but in each case so prepared 
as to furnish forth a certain number of assured winning coups. . . . 
Then the bold, dangerous, but admirably effective coup de la ceinture, 
as effective with regard to ‘ banking’ as Ja séquence, which it some- 
what resembles, is with regard to chemin de fer. . . . La ceinture, a8 
you well know, is the substitution of a complete banking deal at 
one fell swoop. The banker takes in hand the three packs of cards 
placed before him to be shuffled. In a specially adapted belt around 
his waist three other packs lie in waiting. And a moment later— 
hey presto! ni vu ni connu—the three packs in the waistband and 
the three packs upon the table have changed positions, with immedi- 
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‘We subsequent results not very difficult to imagine. This coup, 
#8 I have been informed, flourishes more particularly in large water- 
ing places and the capitals of foreign countries.—Finally there is 
the art of marking cards, so that their value may be recognised 
from the mere covert inspection of their backs. If desired to be 
¢ilected without the knowledge or complicity of the croupier or pro- 
ietors of the club (which, for certain pecuniary reasons, is not 

always to be obtained), ‘marking’ becomes a matter somewhat 
awkward to accomplish. The problem was once ingeniously solved 
by a gentleman who wore spectacles with darkened glasses, and day 
iiter day dealt banks of a simply murderous description. The people 
df the house felt convinced it was a case of ‘operation.’ The croupier, 
-indeed, vowed he could hear from where he sat the hissing of the 
tards as they were slipped, though, of course, nothing was visible to 
the naked eye. ‘Hissing’ (as who, my dear X , Should know 
better than yourself ?) is the great, almost insurmountable difficulty 
m ‘operator’ has to contend against. They tell a story, indeed, of 
sme ‘laborious’ person from Bordeaux, who in a moment of 

«pansion declared that for three years he practised in a room, 

darkened, for the better concentration of his hearing, until — 

‘Enfin, j’ai remercié le bon Dieu! Je ne m’entendais plus... . 

The sound of my slipping was at last inaudible to myself!’—he 

fervently exclaimed, and ever after ‘slipped’ but ‘hissed’ no 

more. . . . To revert, however, to my man with blackened goggles: 

iiter each deal the backs and faces of the cards would be micro- 

Mopically examined, but... nothing, nothing, nothing! The 

good people of the house were in despair. . . . Finally, a second 

Wearer of smoked glasses was observed to take his stand behind the 

tanker. . . . A member of the ‘committee’ this person; and at 
the second coup he rushed out, beckoning all his associates to follow 
fim. ‘Sacré nom d’un chien!’ he cried as soon as the party were 
isembled in a little out-of-the-way room. ‘Every blessed one of 
those cards is marked on the back with phosphorus! He has phos- 
phorus on the tips of his fingers!!!’—-The lucky banker perhaps 
@ntinued to be lucky elsewhere; but from that day forth punters 
Who had been writhing beneath his scourge at the Cercle des 
Arts Héraldiques knew him no more.—And now let me consider. 
+. . Ah, yes, one more well-known method of ‘operation.’ .. . 
‘putting up’ by the dealer of two, three, or more coups, accord- 

ig to his capacity, in connection with the opening of a bank... . 
er simulates a shuffle (that very feat of whose existence you 

Were kind enough to apprise me about a quarter of an hour ago), 

iad the trick is done. Two, three or more ‘naturals’ occur, and 
banker is at liberty to abandon his bank if he wishes, and thus 

® secure to himself his gains, beyond the possibility of loss. He 
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will doubtless, however, continue to ‘play’ (‘playing,’ in contra- 
distinction from ‘working’) and in that case, encountering the 
well-known luck of the ‘Bedouin,’ will infallibly and invariably 
lose back all he had won and more. ‘ Coups montés’ is, by-the- 
bye, the professional name applied to this final device I have men. 
tioned.— With this, I think, I have given you a fair idea of how 
much or how little is ‘known’ tome. I might indeed go on to 
remind you of the ‘palming’ or ‘crushing’ of counters from off the 
table by the croupier, meaning their systematic though naturally 
invisible conveyance into the ever-gaping pocket at his side, con- 
taining usually sand or sawdust to deaden the sound of the counters 
as they fall. Strange tales might be told of deeds of ‘écrasage’ and 
‘bourrage ’ accomplished on such a scale in Paris clubs that in the 
course of a few months, at a place close behind the Opera, a sum of 
three hundred thousand francs was ‘lifted’ or ‘gathered’ by a 
single croupier, officiating in the midst of an exceedingly heavy 
game where, naturally, both dealers and punters lost. All this 
might now be treated of, and likewise the mangeurs or blackmailers, 
who live in luxury by simply ransoming ‘operating’ philosophers 
on the one hand, and counter-crushing croupiers on the other, all 
round with masterly impartiality. . . . But these things are not art, 
they are not ‘operation,’ they are merely vulgar robbery. ... 
And our discourse is of higher things.” 

“You are somewhat hard...’ X——— answered, as he rose 
to go. 

Epwarp DELI.1e. 





STRAY THOUGHTS ON SOUTH AFRICA. 
i. 


Tuere are artists who, loving their work, when they have finished 
it put it aside for years, that, after the lapse of time, returning to it, 
and reviewing it from the standpoint of distance, they may judge 
of it in a manner which was not possible while the passion of creation 
and the link of unbroken emotion bound them to it. 

What the artist does intentionally, life often does for us for- 
tuitously. 

It may be questionable whether a man has ever been able to form 
an adequate conception of his mother’s face in its relation to others, 
till after long years of absence he has returned to it; and whether 
he will or no, there flashes on him the consciousness of its beauty, 
nobility, weariness, or age as compared with that of others; a thing 
Which was not possible to him when it rose for him every morning 
as the sun. 

What is true of the personal mother is yet more true of a man’s 
native land. It has shaped all his experiences; it has lain as the 
background to all his consciousness; and has modified his sensations 
and emotions. He can no more pass a calm relative judgment on it, 
than an artist upon the work he is creating, or a child at the breast 
upon the face above it. The incapacity of peoples to pass 
judgments on the surroundings from which they have never been 
separated is familiar to every traveller. The mayor of the little 
German town does not take you to see the costumes of the peasants, 
nor the old church, nor the Diirer over the altar; but drags you 
away to see the new row of gas-lamps in the village street. The 
tostumes, the church, the picture are unique in Europe and the 
World ; better gas-lamps flame before every butcher’s shop in London 
and Paris; but the lamps are new and have cost him much; he 
tannot view them objectively. The inhabitant of one of the rarest 
and fairest towns in the colonies or on earth does not boast to you of 
his oaks and grapes, or ask you what you think of his mountain, or 
explain to you the marvellous mixture of races in his streets ; but he 
is anxious to know what you think of his docks and small public 
buildings; he has not the emotional detachment necessary to the 
forming of a large critical judgment. A certain distance is neces- 
sary to the seeing clearly of large wholes. It is not by any chance 
that the most scientific exposition of American Democracy is the 
Work of a Frenchman, that the best history of the French Revolu- 
tion is by an Englishman, and that the finest history of English 
Titerature is the work of a Frenchman. Distance is essential for a 
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keen, salient survey, which shall take in large outlines and mark 
prominent characteristics. 

It is customary to ridicule a traveller who passes rapidly through 
a country, and then writes his impression of it. The truth is he 
sees much that is hidden forever from the eyes of the inhabitants, 
Habit and custom have blinded them to many things. They are 
indignant when it is said that their land is arid, that it has few 
running streams, that its population is scanty, and that vegetables 
are scarce; and they are amused and surprised when one descants 
for three pages on the glorious rarity of their air and the scientific 
interest of their mingled peoples: yet these are the prominent 
external features which differentiate their land from all others. 

Nevertheless, there is a sense in which the people of a country 
are justified in their contempt of the bird’s-eye view of the stranger. 
There is a knowledge of a land which is only to be gained by one 
born in it, or brought into long-continued, close, personal contact 
with it, and which in its perfection is perhaps never obtained by 
anyone of a country which he has not inhabited before he was thirty. 
It is the subjective, emotional sympathy with its nature; and the 
comprehension not merely of the vices and virtues of its people, but 
of the how and why of their existence, which is possible to a man 
only with regard to a country that is his own. The stranger sees 
the barren scene, but of the emotion which that barren mountain is 
capable of awakening in the man who lives under its shadow he knows 
nothing. He marks the curious custom, but of the social condition 
which originated it, and the passion concerned in its maintenance, 
he understands nothing. 

This subtle, sympathetic, subjective knowledge of a land and 
people is that which is essential to the artist, and to the great leader 
of men. It is found as a rule only by a man with regard to his own 
land. To Balzac nothing was easier than to paint that Paris board- 
ing-house. All the united intellect and genius of Europe could not 
have painted it if the grimy respectability of those chairs and tables, 
the sordid narrowness of the faded human lives, had not eaten 
emotionally into the substance of the painter. To Gladstone nothing 
is easier than to make a speech which shall move five thousand 
Scotchmen to madness. A foreigner might lay out the arguments 
more logically. He could not put out his hand and touch chord after 
chord of emotion and passion, producing what sound he would. The 
knowledge of these chords is possible only to a man within whom 
they exist. 

Both forms of knowledge, the intellectual and abstract, the emo- 
tional and sympathetic, are essential to the true understanding of 
acountry. If it may be said that no man understands a thing till 
he has coldly criticized it from a distance, it may also be said, that 
no man knows a thing till he has loved it. 
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') If the fragmentary views in the following pages possess a claim 
YWinterest or attention, it rises in no degree from any special apti- 
“inde in the writer for discussing the questions dealt with—for none 
‘much exists; but from the chance coincidence of fortunate circum- 
“stances, which give to a man born and growing up in a land which 
‘he loves, and who returns to it after many years’ absence in other 
Yands, as it were a twofold position. Half he is outsider; half he 
Gslover. It is only the thought that this position may possibly yield 
W® itself a certain slight interest which overcomes the natural diffi- 
Wence which one feels in dealing with subjects so vital, complex and 
Targe that the opinion of any individual upon them must of necessity 
‘be tentative, and of very limited value. 


For the right understanding of the South African people and their 

problem, the first requisite is a clear comprehension of their land. 
» Taking the term South Africa to include all the country south- 
ward from the Zambesi and Lake N’gami to Cape Agulhas, it may 
be said that few territories possess more varied natural features ; 
@nd that yet, nevertheless, through it all, from Walfisch Bay to 
Algoa, from the Zambesi to Cape Town, there is a certain unity. 
Wo South African set down in any part of it could fail to recognise 
it as his native land; and he could hardly mistake any other for it. 

The most noticeable feature on first looking at it is the strip of 
lowland country running along the entire south and east coast, and 
bordered inland everywhere by high mountain ranges. 

In the Western Province the coast-belt consists of huge mountain 
fanges forming a network over a tract of country some hundreds of 
mniles in extent, the mountains having at their feet level valleys or 
small plains. They are composed of igneous though stratified rock, 
tovered by little soil, and showing signs of titanic subterranean 
action ; many of them seem to have been hurled up by one convulsive 
act; bare strata of rock thousands of feet in extent being raised on 
end, their jagged edges forming the summits of vast mountain 
ranges. In the still, peaceful valleys at the feet of these mountains 
are streams ; in the spring the African heath covers them, the red, 
pink and white bells are ev erywhere ; and the small wine farms dot 
‘the sides of the valley, their white houses and green fields dwarfed 

under the high bare mountains. Here and there are little towns and 
illages, built as only the old Dutch-Huguenots knew how to build, 
the long straight streets lined with trees on either hand, the 
‘streams of water passing down them; and the old thatch-roofed, 
‘front-gabled, whitewashed, green- shuttered houses standing back, 
with the stone steps before the door, under the deep shade of the 
“fees ; their vineyards or orchards behind them. No one can build 
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such towns now. They have the repose and dreary stillness of the 
Dutch farm. They are as unique as their mountains. Perhaps one 
sees the Western Province scenery to greatest advantage in the Hex 
River Valley, with its mountains of solid rock rising up thousands 
of feet on either hand, its vast strata contorted into fantastic shapes, 
and below them the smiling valley with its sprinkling of wine farms. 
But hardly less characteristic is Cape Town itself, the capital of the 
province and of the whole colony, which lies on a promontory at 
the extreme end of the continent. Ina valley between two moun- 
tains—one high, flat, and of pure rock, its stupendous front over- 
hanging the town, the other lower and rounded, its cliff worn away 
everywhere but on one mighty head,—the town with its flat-roofed 
houses and long straight street lies on a bay as blue and delicately 
curved as that of Naples. Here it was that the wondering Hottentots 
on the shore saw the first sails creep across the blue waters of their 
bay. Here it was that Jan Anthony van Riebeek, the servant of the 
Dutch East Indian Company, landed in 1653 with his dependents, 
and built the first small town, and made the first gardens. We still 
walk under the oak-trees they planted ; the fort which they built in 
those early days may still be seen on the sea-shore; the small block- 
houses still standing on the spurs of the mountain were used in 
those days as outlook towers against the incursions of enemies. Here 
the Dutch East Indian Company imported slaves often from Mada- 
gascar, English slave ships sometimes bringing them ; the reason for 
the importation of slaves being, say the old chronicles, that native 
Hottentots would not labour for their masters as imported slaves 
would. Here, Peter Kolben tells us, that about the year 1712 he sawa 
slave burnt to death. They are, he says, speaking of the slaves, “most 
detestable and wicked wretches,” and “’tis now and then a most 
difficult thing to keep them in order.” This slave had tried to 
burn down his master’s house, and was tied to an upright post bya 
chain which allowed him to make one turn about it. “Then,” says 
Peter Kolben, “ was kindled a fire round about him, just beyond the 
stretch of the chain ; the flames rose high ; the heat was vehement, 
he ran for some time to-and-again about the post, but gave not one 
ery. Being half roasted he sank down, and said (speaking in Portu- 
guese), Oh, God my Father, and then expired.” 

These things have passed away now. For ten miles along the 
foot of the mountains stretch the suburbs of Cape Town, villa and 
garden, and pine and oak avenue, mingling themselves in endless 
succession. Here a man might dream away his life, buried among 
roses and plumbago blossoms. 

Perhaps the finest view in the world is that from the top of the 
Kloof behind Cape Town. To your right is Table Mountain, the 
sublimest mass in the world, its gigantic crags of unbroken 
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) gock towering up into the blue; below are the pine woods and the 
town, with its white flat houses, and beyond the blue curved bay, 
“the mountains of Hottentot’s Holland, with a canopy of clouds 
ring and receding again into the blue. If you turn, behind 
mis the blue South Atlantic as far as the eye can reach, and the 
terrible serrated fronts of the Twelve Apostles stand facing it, front 
beyond front, the sea breaking in little blue bays at their feet. 

The population of the Western Province is partly English and 
partly Boer or Dutch-Huguenot, the descendants of the Dutch 
East Indian Company’s servants and settlers, and of a large 
number of French Huguenots who arrived in the Colony about 
1687, driven from France by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
and who, winnowed by the unerring flail of religious persecution, 
form, perhaps, the finest element that has ever at once been 
added to the population of South Africa. The labouring classes * 
are here as elsewhere dark, and here largely half-caste, being the 
descendants of the first Dutch residents and their slaves; or more 
rarely of blended Dutch and Hottentot blood. In Cape Town itself 
are found also Malays, Chinamen, Hindus, and the representatives 
of all European peoples. 

If, leaving Cape Town, we go a few hundred miles eastward, along 
“the coast, we shall find the lowland belt assume a new character. 
The hills, though high, are softer and more rounded, and covered 
completely with soil and coarse, short grass ; or their sides, and even 
summits, are clothed in bush, stretching sometimes for ten, twenty, 
or fifty miles. This bush is neither forest nor scrub. In the valleys 
of high mountains, or along the beds of watercourses, it often 

becomes forest, with thick-stemmed, timber-producing trees; and 
monkey ropes thicker than a man’s arm hang from the branches, 
and there is forest shade and stillness. But, in the main, South 
African bush is composed of creeper-like shrubs, sometimes attaining 
forty feet in height, and of many various hollow-stemmed succulent 
plants, aloe, elephant’s food, euphorbia, the last of which here often 
attains the height of a tall tree, but is so light that cut down a child 
May drag it. Sometimes the bush is more or less continuous, the 
shrubs and bushes being intersected everywhere by what seem like 
little dry paths. But in its most characteristic form the bush con- 
tists of large isolated clumps of vegetation; there is the kunee, 
& great creeper-like tree, whose interlaced branches, touching the 
ground everywhere, form bee-hive-shaped masses looking like 
immense Kafir huts ; around it spring up elephant’s food, namnam, 
aid wild asparagus, and perhaps a tall euphorbia tree, with its 
factus-like leaves, shoots up into the air through it. These clumps 
f vegetation, sometimes almost solid, and often forty or fifty feet 
circumference, are divided from others by spaces of short smooth 
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grass, usually brown, except after the early rains. In this bush it is 
particularly easy to lose oneself. As you pass round clump after 
clump, there are always others of exactly the same shape as before, 
and you find sometimes you have gone two or three times round the 
same mass. Oxen once lost in this bush may not be discovered for 
days, though behind the next clump, and it is almost hopeless to 
look for them unless one can gain an eminence and oversee a wide 
reach. 

This bush is the peculiar home of the great scarlet geranium, now 
common in English hot-houses, and of the delicate blue star-like 
plumbago, and of endless ferns; but the heaths and flowers of the 
Western Province are not found here. Eighty years ago this tract 
was alive with elephants, lions, bush-buck, and wild animals of all 
kinds. Now the elephants are extinct, except where artificially 
preserved, bush-buck are scarce, a few large leopards may still be 
found in sequestered kloofs, and wild cats and monkeys are still not 
uncommon, but a lion has not been seen here for forty years. 
Thousands of small birds are found in the bush, who feed on the 
berries abundant everywhere; in the depths of one kunee tree 
twenty or thirty will sometimes be heard chirping. Eighty years 
ago, the inhabitants of this tract were brave, warlike Kafir tribes of 
the Bantu people. They have not been exterminated as the 
Hottentots and Bushmen in the West have largely been, but are 
still found in a half-civilised condition as servants on farms and in 
towns. The white inhabitants at the present day are mainly 
English, the descendants largely of a group of emigrants who landed 
here in 1820, one of the most entirely successful and satisfactory 
bodies of emigrants whom England has ever sent out. Here and 
there throughout the entire tract are scattered small English towns 
and villages, and thriving farms where sheep and agriculture go 
together, are hidden away among the bushes. To see this land 
typically one should outspan one’s waggon on the top of a height on 
a summer’s midday. Not a creature stirs anywhere, and the sun 
pours down its rays on the flaccid dust-covered leaves of the bushes. 
When the driver has gone to lie down behind the bushes, and the 
leader is gone to take the oxen to water, if you stand up alone on 
the chest at the front of the waggon and look out, you will see as 
far as your eye can reach over hills and dales, the silent, motionless, 
hot bush stretching. Not asound is to be heard; and the heat is 
so intense your hand blisters on the tent of the waggon where you 
have rested it; only from a clump of bush at your right a cicada 
sets up its keen shrill cry, glorying in the heat and solitude of the 
bush. Not less characteristically do you see it, when asa little child 
you trave] through it in the night. The ox-waggon creeps slowly 
along the sandy road ; the driver, walking beside it, calls at intervals 
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‘to his tired oxen; we look out across the waggon-chest and see as 

' the waggon, moves along how the dark outlines of the bushes on 

’ either side seem to move too; a great clump seems coming nearer 

and nearer like a vast animal; the shapes are magnified by the 
dark. Wecreep closer down behind the waggon- chest, and look 
out across it. Against the dark night sky to our right, on the 
ridge of the hill, are the gaunt forms of aloes standing like a row 
of men keeping watch. We remember all the stories we have 
heard of Kafir wars and men shot and stabbed as they passed along 
hillsides, and of wild animals, and we creep down lower; then a 
Will-o’-the-wisp comes out from some dried-up torrent-bed, and 
far before us dances in and out among the clumps of bush, now in 
sight and now out again. You are glad when the people in the 
waggon begin to sing hymns, and more glad yet when at half-past 
nine the waggon stops, drawn up against a great clump of bush at 
the roadside. The tired oxen are tolson from the yoke, and everyone 
climbs out, and a fire is lighted, and you gather from far and wide 
stumps of dried elephants’ food and euphorbia that you can drag 
with one hand, and bits of branch and dry twig, and throw them 
on the fire; the flame leaps higher and higher, and all sit down 
beside the ruddy blaze. Away behind another bush the driver 
and leader have lighted their fire, and are talking to each other in 
Kafir as they boil the coffee and grill the meat. The blaze of 
your own fire leaps up, and illumines the great and dusty body of 
the waggon with its white sails, and glints on the horns of the 
tired oxen where they lie tied to their yokes, chewing the cud, and 
on the bush with its dark green leaves behind you; and you laugh 
and talk, and forget the stories of Kafir wars, and the great bush 
‘Btretching about you. 

This tract of coast belt forms part of the Eastern Province of 
the Cape Colony, and is under English rule. It is on the whole 
fertile, though more subject to drought than the Western districts 
of the Colony, and none of its rivers are perennial, all being in long 
droughts completely dry. Fruit, and wool, and grain are produced 
here. 

If we go farther north along the coast we come to Kafirland, a 
tichly-wooded fertile land, the scenery about the mouth of the 
Bt. John’s River being supposed to be the finest combination of bush, 

‘Fiver, and mountain scenery to be found anywhere in South Africa. 
It is inhabited by Kafir tribes of the Bantu race, in a half-civilised, 
Thalf-savage condition, who are under British rule. 

’ Farther north yet, we come to Natal, a British colony. The 


‘elimate here is warm, the country fertile in the extreme; coffee, 
Sugar, rice, pineapples, and all tropical fruits flourish here, yet it is 
Mot less healthy than the more southern portions of the coast belt. 
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Its population is more largely black than white, the natives being 
Zulus of the Bantu race; the white population is mainly English, 
and appears to be above the common colonial average in intelligence, 
and culture, and enterprise. 

Farther north yet, from Delagoa Bay to the mouth of the Zambesi, 
stretches a tract of low-lying but fertile and well-watered country ; 
its streams, unlike most in South Africa, are navigable. Though 
now more or less fever-haunted along the beds of streams, utilised, 
drained and cultivated, it might become one of the most fertile 
parts of South Africa. It is at present inhabited by native tribes and 
by a few Portuguese, with their half-caste descendants, the number 
being inappreciable when compared to the native population. It is 
concerning this tract that the existing difference with Portugal has 
arisen. The Zambesi, which empties itself on the north, is the 
largest and only really navigable river of South Africa. 

If we return to the Western Districts of the Cape Colony, and, 
leaving the coast belt, we climb one of the high mountain ranges 
that here, as everywhere else, separate the coast from the centre of 
the country, we shall find that, on reaching its summit, we make 
hardly any descent on the other side; and that what appeared from 
the south to be a high mountain range was merely the edge of a 
vast plateau. We find ourselves on an undulating plain, bounded 
on every side by small fantastic hills. The air is dry and clear ; so 
light that we draw a long breath to make sure we are breathing 
aright. The sky above us is a more transparent blue than near the 
coast, and seems higher. There is not a blade of grass growing 
anywhere ; the red sand is covered with bushes a few inches high, 
their small hard leaves of dull olive green; here and there is an ice- 
plant, or a stapelia with fleshy cactus-like leaves, and a rod-like 
milk bush with pale green fleshy fingers. As far as the eye can 
reach there is not a tree or a shrub three feet high ; and, far in the 
distance, rising abruptly out of the plain, are two solitary flat-topped 
mountains, while nearer at hand are small conical hillocks, of round 
iron-stones, piled so regularly on one another that they seem the 
work of man rather than nature. In the still, clear air you can see 
the rocks on the hill ten miles off as clearly as if they stood beside 
you; the stillness is so intense that you can hear the movement of 
your own breath. This is the Karoo. To the stranger oppressive, 
weird, fantastic, it is to the man who loves it, and who has lived 
within it, a scene for which no other on earth will compensate. 

If you travel through it for fifteen, twenty, or fifty miles, you 
may come on a farm. The house, a small brown or white speck in 
the vast landscape, lies at the foot of a hill, or “kopje,” with its 
sheep kraals on the slope behind it, great brown squares enclosed by 
low stone walls; sometimes there is a garden before it, also enclosed 
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_ by stone walls, and full of fruit trees, and there is a dam with 
willow trees planted by it; sometimes there is no dam and no 

en, and the little brown mud house stands there baking in the 
gun with its kraals behind it, the only water it has coming from 
some small invisible spring. 

Throughout the Karoo there are few running streams; the waters 
of any fountain which exist are quickly drunk up by the dry soil, 
and men and animals are largely dependent on artificial dams filled 
by rainwater. The farmer makes his living from flocks of sheep 
which wander over it, and in good years flourish on the short dry 
bushes. 

In the spring, in the years when rain has fallen for two months, 
the Karoo is a flower-garden. As far as the eye can reach stretch 
blotches of white and yellow and purple fig flowers: every fuot of 
Karoo sand is broken up by small flowering lilies and wax flowers; 
in a space a few feet square you may sometimes gather fifty 
kinds. In the crevices of the rocks little hard-leaved flowering 
air plants are growing. At the end of two months the bloom is 
over: the bulbs have died back into the ground by millions, the 
fig blossoms are withered, the Karoo assumes the red and brown 
tints which it wears all the rest of the year. Sometimes there is 
no spring. At intervals of a few years great droughts occur, when 
no rain falls. For ten or thirteen months the sky is cloudless. 
The Karoo bushes drop their leaves and are dry withered stalks, 
the fountains fail, and the dams are floored with dry-baked mud, 
which splits up into little squares; the sheep and goats die by 
thousands, and the Karoo is a desert. It is to provide for these 
long rainless periods that all the plant-life in the Karoo is modified. 
Nothing that cannot retain life habitually for six months, and at 
need for twice that time, without rain, can exist here. The Karoo 
bush itself provides against drought by roots of enormous length 
stretching under the ground to a depth of many feet. At the end 
of a ten months’ drought, when the earth is baked brickdust for 
two feet from the surface, if you break the dried stalk of a Karoo 
bush three inches high, you will find running down the centre a 
tiny thread of pale green-tinted tissue still alive with sap. 

Many plants live by means of fleshy bulbs buried deep under 
ground ;. and in years when no rain falls they do not appear above 
the surface, or flower. Many plants have thick, fleshy leaves, in 
which they store up moisture against the time of need; some, such 
as the common sorrel and dandelion, become ice-plants; all over 
their fleshy leaves and stems are little diamond-like drops, which 
when broken are found to be full of pure water; a little plant 
fometimes having a cupful stored in this way. Some live by 
having their leaves closely pressed together into little solid squares 
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or balls, so saving all evaporation from their surfaces. The air 
plants, which are fastened by the slenderest roots to the ground or 
rocks, live entirely on any moisture they may draw from the 
air, and will grow and bloom for months in a house without 
any water. In other ways the intense dryness modifies vegeta- 
tion ; food being scarce, all forms of vegetation are eagerly sought 
after by animals; and an unusual number are protected by thorns, 
or by such an intense bitterness that no animal will touch them. 
One little plant protects itself by assuming a curious likeness 
to a white lichen that covers the rocks: the plant has sharp- 
pointed green leaves; these are placed close together with their 
points upwards, and on the tip of each leaf is a little white scaly 
sheath ; the resemblance of the smooth surface these present to the 
lichen’ growing on the rocks, beside which it is always found, is 
so great that it is not till you tread on it that you discover the decep- 
tion. Even on insects the stern conditions of life have a marked 
effect. Imitation colouring is more common here than elsewhere. 
One little insect is so like the white pebbles near which it is always 
found, and lies so motionless among them, that once dropped it 
cannot be found again; another large square locust, with hardly any 
power of flight, protects itself by simply lying motionless on red 
stones, which it so exactly resembles in colour, having even rough 
cleavage marks upon it, that it is often impossible to detect it when 
you know it is there. 

To see the Karoo rightly one should saddle one’s horse and ride 
away from some solitary farm-house. For twenty miles you may ride 
without seeing even a herd of sheep or goats, or a korhaan or a meer- 
kat. At midday you off-saddle in a narrow plain between two low 
hills which widens out at the further end into a wider plain, from 
which rise some conical, solitary, flat-topped hills, and the horizon is 
bounded by a purple mountain thirty miles off. You put your 
saddle down beside a milk bush, and tie the halter round your 
horse’s knee, that he may go and feed upon the bushes; and you 
seat yourself beside the milk bush. It gives little shade, and the 
midday sun shines hot. In the red sand at your feet the ants are 
running to and fro, carrying away the crumbs that may have fallen 
from your saddle-bag; and in the intense stillness you can hear 
your horse break little twigs from the bushes as he feeds;,then he 
moves further off and you cannot hear even that. Then you 
notice on the red sand, a little to the right at the root of a bush, a 
scaly lizard, with his head raised, and his belly palpitating on the 
sand, watching you. He is about three inches long and the colour 
of the sand. Youmove, and he is gone like a flash of light; the 
ants have carried away most of the crumbs and are gone too. You 
sit alone with the sun beating down on you. Just as the plain lies 
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to-day so it has lain for countless ages. Those sharp stones on the 
gage of the hill to your right, with their points turned to the sky, 
how many ages is it since these edges were broken? The Bushman 
and the wild buck have come, they crept over the scene and are 
e, and the Englishman with his horse and gun have come; but 
the plain lies, with its sharp stones turned tothe sky, as it has lain for 
gmillion years unchanged. 
It is not fear one feels with the clear blue sky above one; that 
Which creeps over one is not dread. It was amid such scenes as 
these, amid motionless, immeasurable silence, that the Oriental mind 
first framed its noblest conception of the Unseen, the “I am that I 
am” of the Hebrew. 

Not less wonderful is the Karoo at night, when the stars of the 
Milky Way form a band across the sky. You stand alone outside, 
you see the velvet blue-black vault rising slowly on one side of the 
great horizon and sinking on the other; the earth is so motionless, 
the silence is so intense, you almost seem to hear the stars move. Nor 
Iss wonderful are the moonlight nights, when you sit alone on a 
Kopje and the moon has risen across the plain, and the soft light is 
Ger everything ; even the stones are beautiful ; and what you have 
@eamed about human love and fellowship, and never grasped, you 
Ielieve in then. 

Hardly less beautiful is the sunrise, when the hills, which have 
Ieen purple, turn to gold, and suddenly the rays of light shoot 
fifty miles across the plain and make every drop on the ice-plants 
sparkle. 

Not less lovely are the sunsets: you go out in the evenings; the 
figree heat of the day is over; as you walk a cool breath touches 
your cheek ; you look up, and all the hills are turned pink and 
purple, and acurious light lies on the top of the Karoo bushes ; they 
tte gilded ; then it vanishes, and all along the west there are bars 
tf gold against a pale emerald sky, and then everything begins to 
tum grey. 

“In the Karoo there are also mirages. As you travel along the 
feat plains, more especially between Beaufort and De Aar, you 
May almost reckon to see on a hot summer day, away on the horizon, 
beautiful lakes with the sunlight sparkling on the water, and islands 
and palm trees, domes and minarets on the mainland, and snow- 
@pped mountains rising behind them. If you stop for half an hour 
Watching them you will still see them. Why they should always 
like the shape of lakes, and islands with palm-trees, is something 
Which science has not yet explained. 

‘here is much talk sometimes as to whether the Karoo could or 
ald not be made useful agriculturally by the building of great 
ams, and so supply corn and vegetables in large quantities. This 
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is irrelevant. When all the more readily cultivable places in the 
world and in South Africa have been brought under the plough, 
then and not till then it may pay to turn the Karoo into a garden. 
The soil is scanty in most parts, sometimes hardly covering the rocks; 
the long droughts and habitual dryness of the air must make agri- 
culture always difficult. There are vast tracts covered with sharp 
stones, where it is difficult even for sheep to find pasturage. But 
the Karoo has a commercial future: it is the sanatorium of the world. 
It will be visited in the future not only by people seeking recovery 
from illness, but by the dweller from the moister Zambesia and sub- 
tropical regions of Africa, for its dry stimulating properties. The 
selfish lover of the Karoo may regret it, but the day will come when 
the inhabitants of the Karoo will cull their millions from their dry 
soil and bare hills, as the inhabitants of the Riviera cull them 
to-day. 

At present the Karoo is inhabited sparsely by Boer and English 
farmers, the farms lying often forty or fifty miles apart; and there 
are a few small villages at distances of more than one hundred miles, 

The early inhabitants of the country were wandering tribes of 
Bushmen, whose paintings of animals we still find under the shelving 
edge of some rock, and whose arrowheads and flints may still be 
picked up at the source of some hidden spring they used to frequent. 
They are gone now, like the large game; a few wandering remnants 
of tribes may be found in the extreme north-east, and a few ragged 
individuals in cast-off European clothing may be seen about the back- 
doors of farmhouses, begging for brandy. The whole of the Karoo 
forms part of English Cape Colony. 

If we leave the Karoo and go north and east, we shall see table- 
lands as high or higher than the Karoo, but their character has 
changed. The earth is covered with soil, the hills are smaller and 
more rounded, the plains are softer, wider, and more rolling, and 
grass has taken the place of the Karoo bushes. At first one who 
has lived long in the Karoo experiences a sense that is almost relief 
at the changed nature of the scene; the soft rolling outlines give 
one a sense of relaxed tension; it is as when one long accustomed 
to live with a strong individual nature, comes at first into contact 
with one more negative and passive: for the first moment there is 
repose ; then one quickly wearies and hungers for the more positive 
and active individuality. The wide rolling grass plains, with their 
little hills, have their charm, but one wearies of it. Throughout the 
Orange Free State, Griqualand East, Bechuanaland, with slight 
modification they extend; here more rolling, there more hilly, 
here dotted with a few beautiful mimosa trees, there as level as 4 
table; but there is always the same succession of grassy plains, and 
generally of flat-topped hills, with a few little bushes on their sum- 
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7 mits. These plains are perhaps seen most typically in the Free 
’ State. Here you may span your waggon in the morning, and creep 
"all day across the level plain along a straight road, with the grass on 
’ either hand, and in the evening when you outspan you will not yet 
have reached the hill whose top you saw before you on the horizon at 
starting. At great intervals you may come upon a homestead; the 
white or mud-coloured house standing at the foot of a little hill, with 
its dam of rain water and its garden and kraals; but you may travel 
the best part of a day without coming near one. In the spring the 
is short and green ; in the autumn long and waving, and cattle 
flourish on it. The time is still within memory of those who have not 
reached middle life when these plains were alive with game. We 
ean recall, as small children, travelling across them in the north of 
the Free State and Bechuanaland, when the waggon seemed to divide 
herds of antelope and zebra with ostriches among them, the animals 
grazing on either side of the road. Now they have been exter- 
Minated, and game, unless preserved, is only to be found farther 
north, The Free State is a small independent republic, once 
under English rule, but given up by England in 1824 as not worth 
keeping ; it is inhabited by Dutch-Huguenots or Boers and English, 
the Boers living mainly on the farms, the English in the towns. The 
labouring classes here as elsewhere are black, but the Free State is 
the one State in South Africa in which the white race is not largely 
out-numbered by the black. British Bechuanaland, which comprises 
the larger part of this grass-plain region, is a vast tract inhabited 
mainly and sparsely by native tribes subject to England, and by a 
few settlers, and the inhabitants of a few embryo villages. Its soil is 
tich, and, like the rest of the grass-plains, if vast dams were built it 
Might become a great grain-producing country. Its climate is 
perfect, rivalling that of the Karoo. In Griqualand East, the most 
interesting and varied division of the grass-plains, are situated the 
great Kimberley Diamond Mines, the richest in the world, and 
differing geologically from all others. Within the space of a few 
“miles are situated those marvellous beds of once boiling but now 
/ petrified mud, which have for twenty years modified, and are still 
“modifying, the history of South Africa. 
' It is through these grass-plains that the Vaal and the Orange 
‘Tivers run; the last the most typically South African of rivers. In 
‘nothing perhaps is the difference between Europe and South Africa 
PMore emphasized than in their rivers. The South African in 
7Europe hardly knows whether to smile or to scorn the smooth, 
‘gentle-flowing streams between their green banks, The African 
‘fiver alternates between being a stupendous body of water, tearing 
With irresistible force to the sea, its dark flood bearing before it 
yall that has obstructed its course; or else a vast cavity uf dry 
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sand, its floor lined by boulders and débris, with a silver line of 
water creeping through it, or a few large pools collected here and 
there. Rising at an immense height above the sea in the central 
tablelands, fed by no melting snows, but dependent entirely on 
thunderstorms or the heavy rains of the wet seasons, the South 
African river rises with a rapidity and sweeps onward with a force 
that is almost inconceivable. A mighty body of red or dark brown 
water, it rushes with a greasy, treacherous movement between its 
banks, the water being higher in the centre of the stream than at 
the sides, breaking there into bubbles and foam; on its dark surface 
it bears uprooted trees, drowned bodies of animals, or men; and the 
fearful rapidity of its movement is only noticeable when you mark 
how a floating object now at your feet is out of sight a mile away in 
a few seconds. 

Yearly during the rainy season large numbers of persons are 
drowned in our rivers; the numbers recorded in the papers during 
the last rainy season exceeded one hundred and fifty, and very 
many deaths of natives and others remain unknown. There are no 
permanently navigable rivers in South Africa except in the north- 
east. 

If we cross the Vaal River, we shall find to the north the Trans- 
vaal Republic. This is a country of great extent and diversity. In 
part of it we have bush, in part high grass-tablelands, and on the 
east a low-lying fever-haunted district. The whole is of great 
fertility, and on the ridges of the high tablelands lie the great 
Johannesberg gold-mines, which have drawn men from all parts of 
the world. The government is republican, but the larger part of 
the population have no share in it. There are probably about eight 
black men to each white, and of the white, probably not one out of 
every two is of Boer extraction. In spite of its fertility the country 
is yet without railroads and largely undeveloped. If we cross the 
Limpopo, we shall find ourselves in the country known as Zambesia. 
It is bounded on the north by the Zambesi, the largest river of 
South Africa, and by the Lake N’gami, and its low-lying territory; 
on the west by the Kalahari; on the east by the strip of seaboard 
claimed by Portugal. To the extreme west it is largely flat, and is 
arid like the greater part of South Africa, but healthy. The central 
portions of it have mountain and bush ; to the east is a high, healthy 
tableland. 

West of the Kalahari and bordering the Atlantic runs up and 
down the coast a vast territory rich in copper and other metals, but 
in parts drier than the Kalahari itself. Instead of Karoo it is 
covered over toa large extent by a coarse thick tuft grass, which 
has the curious power of resisting drought for two or even three 
years. After it has been for that length of time without rain it 
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” still stands upright, and affords food for cattle and wild antelopes. 

Such wandering Bushmen and Hottentot tribes as still exist are 
found in this part, and, a few missionaries and traders excepted, 
the country is not inhabited by white men. 

This is South Africa, the country which the South African regards 
as his native land. To the superficial observer nothing could be 
more dissimilar than its different parts; between the falls of the 
Yambesi, with their spray-drenched forest, and thunder audible for 
twenty miles, and their banks, unchanged as when the eye of Living- 
stone first saw them more than thirty years ago, and a little Eastern 
Province town, with its humdrum, conventional life; between the 
wilds of Namaqualand, where the little Bushman still sits down 
behind his bush to cook his supper of animal entrails, and lies down 
with the stars over him, and the trim'white houses and streets of the 
Paarl; between the Kalahari, where under a thorn-tree groups of 
antelopes are gathered in moonlight, and no other living thing 
moves for forty miles, and the gambling saloons and music halls of 
Johannesburg or Kimberley; between the forests of Kafirland, 
where the Kafir boys are holding their abakweta dances in the night 
with whitened faces, and the drawing-rooms of Cape Town, where 
women in low dresses sit aimlessly talking, there seems no common 
bond. 

Nevertheless, through the whole of South Africa there runs a 
certain unity. It is not only that geraniums and plumbago are 
peculiar to the land, and that flat-topped mountains, aloes and 
euphorbia, sand and rocks are found everywhere; nor even that the 
land is everywhere young and full of promise; but there is a certain 
colossal plenitude, a certain large freedom in its proportions, which 
ischaracteristic of South Africa. It is the intense blue of our skies, 
the vastness of our mountains, the fierceness of our rivers, the wide- 
ness of our plains, the roughness of our seas that forms the charac- 
teristic of our land. There is nothing measured, small, nor petty 
in South Africa. We recall once, many years ago, travelling from 
Port Elizabeth to Grahamstown in a post cart with a woman just 
come from England. All day we had travelled up through the 
bush, and at midnight came out on a height where before us as far 
as the eye could reach stretched the bush, without break or sign of 
human habitation. She began to sob; and, in reply to our ques- 
tions, could only say inarticulately, “Oh, it is so terrible! There is 
80 much of it!” 

It is this “so much” for which the true South African longs 
when he leaves his native land. ‘The little lane, the pond, the 
cottage with roses climbing over the porch, the old woman going 
down the lane in her red cloak driving her cow, the parks with 
the boards of notice, the little hill with the church tnd ruin beyond, 
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oppress and suffocate us. Amidst the art of Florence and Venice, 
amid the civilisation of London and Paris, in the crowded drawing- 
room, surrounded by all that wealth and culture and human fellow- 
ship can supply, there come back to us remembrances of still Karoo 
nights, when we stood alone under the stars and heard the silence; 
and we return. Europe cannot satisfy us. The sharp business man 
who makes money at the “fields” and goes to end his life in Europe, 
comes back at the end of two years. You ask him why he returned 
He looks at youin a curious way, with his head on one side, and 
replies meditatively, “There’s no room, you know. It’s so free 
here.” Neither can you entrap him into further explanations. 
South Africa is like a large fascinating woman, with regard to whom 
those who see her for the first time wonder at the power she exer- 
cises, and those who come close to her fall under it, and never leave 
her for anything smaller because she liberates them. 

Zambesia is inhabited in the west by a few Bamangwato under 
their chief Kame; in the centre by a fierce warlike Matabele tribe, 
and in the east by the mild and more industrious Mashona tribes on 
whom the Matabele raid, and by the men of the British South 
African Company, looking for gold and building roads. Report 
speaks of its eastern portions as a land of flowing streams, of rich 
bush, of high healthy table-lands, of streams where gold may be 
found for the washing, and of rocks that are aglow with it, and of 
ancient ruins. 

It is of this land—the land of Livingstone—that on hot Sunday 
afternoons, when no more worldly books than missionary travels 
were allowed us, many of us sat and dreamed as children, sitting on 
our stools and looking out in the sunshine. There was no more 
boredom and no Sunday afternoon; there were elephants, and 
rhinoceroses, and hippopotamuses, and lions; and the Garden Island, 
on which you would go and plant seed; and the smoke of the 
Victoria Falls; and the ruins where a part of the gold from which 
the Queen of Sheba took her store to King Solomon might still be 
left. We thought of stories we had heard that a man once walked 
between three lions, north of the Limpopo, and they did not hurt 
him, and of how white rhinoceroses wade up valleys, and all round 
zebras and antelopes stand under the trees, and we almost dropped 
the book upon the floor and rose to go. Over the very words 
Limpopo and Zambesi there hung the lure of the unknown. Even 
yet the land is not fully known. In three years there will be a 
railway there, and we shall all go. 

How fully the dreams of children and men will be realised then 
it is impossible to know. Elephants may be scarce ; Selous says he 
has shot the last white rhinoceros ; if we met a lion he might eat us; 
boredom and Sunday afternoons may exist there aselsewhere; the gold 
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: “may need much washing from the sand, and the ruins may be three 
"hundred years old; but this one thing is certain, that in this 
“region will ultimately spring up the great cities, the dense popula- 
tion, and the wealthy communities of South Africa. More, Southern 
Africa may produce better men, our great poet may yet be born in 
the Karoo, our artist in the valley of the Paarl, our thinker among 
the keen airs of the Drakensberg; neither wealth nor dense popula- 
tion has a tendency to produce the finest individuals; but it is in 
the north-east of Southern Africa that wealth, dense population, 
and great cities will first arise. At the present moment Southern 
Africa turns itself towards the opening up of these lands with a 
passionate intensity of sympathy such as has never moved before. 
If we wish to understand the view taken in South Africa of the 
opening up of these lands, it is necessary to turn back from the 
Africa of to-day to the Europe of the sixteenth century, when the 
hearts of men and women were turned towards a new world, and 
each man who crossed the seas carried with him the hearts and 
thoughts of the thousands who remained, and who could never see 
orhope to see the new lands. There is no explanation to be given 
of these sudden movements of entire peoples in a given direction. 
4 Columbus leads the way, and all follow. 

Not only are the South Africans not of one national variety (a 
fact not surprising when the extent of our country is taken into con- 
fideration) ; not only do we belong to the most distinct branches of 
the human family to be found anywhere at present on the surface of 
the globe, representing distinct stages in human gravity ; from the 
Bushman with his small ape-like body, sloping forehead, and primi- 
tive domestic habits, to the nineteenth-century Englishman fresh from 
Oxford, with the latest views on social and political development, 
and delicate «esthetic perceptions; but we are a blend of these 
‘astonishingly diverse types. We are not a collection of small and, 
‘though closely contiguous, distinct peoples; but we are a more or 
less homogeneous mass of heterogeneous social particles in different 
stages of development and of cohesion with one another. 

It is this fact which lies at the core of the social and political 
problem of South Africa, and which makes it the most complex and 

' difficult, and at the same time the most interesting, with which a 
state has ever had to deal. 

To grasp our unique condition more clearly, it will be well to take 
ablank map of South Africa, and to pass over the entire map from 
east to west, from north to south, from the Zambesi to Capetown, 
from Walfisch Bay to Kafirland, a coating of dark paint, lighter in 

“the west to represent the yellow-tinted Bushmen, Hottentots and 
~half-caste native races, and darker, mounting up to the deepest 
| black, in the extreme east, to represent the vast numbers of the 
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black-skinned Bantu to be found there. From no part of the map, 
from no spot so large that a pin’s point might be set down there, 
will this layer of paint representing the aboriginal native races be 
absent; it will be darker here and lighter there, but always present. 
If now we wish to represent the earliest European element, the Boer 
or Dutch-Huguenot, we shall have to pass over the whole map lines 
and dots of blue paint, thicker in some parts, scarcer in others, but 
hardly anywhere entirely absent. And if we now wish to represent 
the English element we shall have again to pass over the entire map, 
from the Zambesi to Cape Agulhas, a fine layer of red paint, thinner 
here, thicker there, but never wholly absent. If we add a few insig- 
nificant dots on the extreme east coast, to represent the Portuguese, 
our racial map will be complete. 

Looking at it, the first thing which must strike us is that, varied 
as the colouring is, there is no mark of clearly defined division any- 
where. No line can be drawn which will separate the colours one 
from another. The darkest patch of red may be in the north, where 
the Transvaal lies, but then there are others almost as dark in the 
south ; the blue colour may be most prevalent at the extreme end, 
but it is also in the north; the dark tone is everywhere visible; the 
eolours are blended everywhere, like the tints in a well-shot Turkey 
carpet; they cannot be separated. But should we wish really to 
grasp the complexity of the South African problem, it will be neces- 
sary to go further, and across a homogeneous and heterogeneous 
mass of colours to draw with ink faint lines, at all angles and in all 
directions, to represent the existing state boundaries. If now we 
look about the map the first thing that will strike us is the fact that 
boundaries run in no instance conterminously with the shades of 
eolouring. Ifa few of the very smallest dark-coloured patches are 
excepted, the ink-lines seem to have no relation to the colouring 
of the map, but to run across it in every direction, cutting solid 
masses of colour into parts, and making no effort to combine the 
same shades. 

Studying this fact will make clear to us the second most important 
factor in the South African problem. Let us take the Cape Colony, the 
oldest, best organized, and most important of our states. It is an 
English colony with its own form of responsible government; its 
population may be roughly set down at a million and a half. Of 
this the million consists of native races, largely of Kafirs, Hotten- 
tots, Chuanas, all of whom are much more closely bound by ties of 
blood, language, and custom to native peoples of their own type 
beyond its borders, than to most of their fellow colonists. Of the 
half-million whites probably half are of English extraction, and half 
are Dutch-Huguenot; but not even these are more closely related 
to their fellow colonists, black and white, than they are to thousands 
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’ of the inhabitants of the neighbouring states to whom they are 
drawn by bonds of race, religion, language, and personal kinship. 

The Transvaal Republic is supposed to represent the Dutch- 
Huguenot nationality, yet it does so less than the Cape Colony 
represents the English. Its largest town, Johannesburg, is the most 
purely and enthusiastically English city in South Africa; its gigantic 
native population is absolutely identical with the large native popu- 
lations across its borders in Natal and Zululand. Its Dutch-Hugue- 
nots are more closely related in religion, race, language, and tradi- 
tion to thousands of the inhabitants of the Free State and Cape 
Oolony, than to the mass of their fellow Transvaalers. The Paarl, 
in the Cape Colony, is more typically Dutch-Huguenot than any 
place in the Dutch Republics. The Vaal River between the Free 
State and Transvaal, the Orange River between the Free State and 
Cape Colony, are regarded as natural boundaries ; on both sides of 
these lines lie men identical in race, religion, language, and customs, 
and the line is as purely fictitious as that which divides two fiscal 
divisions. Natal is an English colony, but the large majority of its 
inhabitants are one with the native races across the border, and its 
English inhabitants differ no further from their English cousins and 
brothers who may have settled in the Cape or Johannesburg, than 
they would have done if they had still been living in neighbouring 
London streets. The only states in South Africa which have the 
smallest claim to be regarded as national are certain of the native 
states, such as that of the Matabele or Basutos, where a more or less 
homogeneous people do inhabit a given tract. But these states are 
exactly those which cannot possibly survive. Apart from any nefa- 
Tious desires or actions on the part of the white man, the mere 
material and mental condition of civilisation, when suddenly brought 
into contact with a savage people, must inevitably dissolve them. 

It may be said that there are no states in South Africa whose 
boundaries represent deep-lying racial conditions, but rather mere 
fiseal and parochial divisions. All the conditions on which unity of 
national life depends cross and re-cross their boundaries in every 
direction. Race, language, religion, kinship, all militate against 
homogeneity. But not yet have we grasped the full complexity 
and difficulty of our South African question. Not only do the South 
Africans exist everywhere in superimposed layers of differing races, 
not only are our political states composed of a mingling of all our 
peoples, but in our households, our families, and very persons we are 
blended. There is probably not a civilised roof in South Africa 
which covers people of only one nationality: as a rule they are of 
three or four. We take a typical Cape household before us at the 
moment: the father is English, the mother half Dutch and half 
French Huguenot, with a French name, the children sharing three 
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nationalities ; the governess is a Scotchwoman, the cook a Zulu, the 
housemaid half Hottentot and half Dutch, the kitchen girl half 
Dutch and half slave, the stable boy a Kafir, and the little girl who 
waits at table a Basuto. This household is a type of thousands of 
others to be found everywhere throughout Africa. Ifa homely and 
crude illustration may be allowed, the peoples of South Africa 
resemble the ingredients of a pudding when they are in the process 
of being stirred together in a basin: plums, eggs, wine, flour, and 
water. To hope to re-sort them is vain; for good or for evil, the 
mixture is made; they have so permeated each other’s substance 
that again to re-sort them is impossible, however much we may wish 
it. We can only go on further. 

Looking, then, at South Africa as a whole, the thought forces itself 
on us: “ Are the South Africans fated forever to remain an inchoate, 
shapeless mass of human particles, politically split up into artificial 
states, severed from each other by lines of racial scorn and opposition, 
and devoid of that national existence which is the matrix in which 
alone the full development of the individual takes place?” We 
believe that no man can impartially study the social and political 
condition of the South Africa of to-day without coming to the con- 
clusion that there is one, and only one, form of healthful national 
organization open to us. Across the face of the whole map of South 
Africa there is no line which can be drawn which would stand for a 
healthy, natural line of division ; it would be a line dividing homo- 
geneous substances, not uniting them. There isone form, and one 
only, of crystallization possible to us—we must form one large, 
united whole. This is at once simpler and easier than would be the 
organization of any division alone; and this alone can give us the 
power of dealing with our subtler internal difficulties. South African 
unity is not the dream of the visionary and the enthusiast; it is. not 
even like that splendid vision of the first Napoleon of a unified 
Europe, which failed because dreamed five hundred years before its 
time ; it is a condition the necessity for which is daily and hourly 
forced upon us by the practical needs of life; it is the one possible 
course which offers any solution of our social and political difficulties; 
it is the one course open to us. It is for this unity that all great 
men born in South Africa will be compelled to labour during the 
next sixty years; it must precede the production of anything great 
and beautiful by our people as a whole. Neither art, nor science, 
nor literature, nor state-craft will flourish among us as long as we 
remain in our inchoate, divided form. 

For the moment the most pressing and absorbing aspect of this 
union is the combination of our artificial and jarring political states 
into a harmonious political whole. It is a change many men now 
living will probably see accomplished ; and so ripe is the time for 
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“it, and so obvious the necessity for it, that it may be with us before 
; ‘the decade is out. Noman can study closely the conditions of the 
‘Bouth Africa of to-day and the forces that are at work upon it with- 
“out the conviction being forced upon him that within the next thirty 
s at least there will exist in South Africa a great central govern- 
ment, the embodiment of the united political aspirations and desires 
of the people; that our State divisions will be relegated to the per- 
formance of their normal and valuable function of internal sub- 
government. 

But there is another aspect of the question of union more subtle 
and more vital, though for the moment less obtrusive. <A central 

ernment, political unity, customs union, a common treasury, are 
but the shell in which the vital unity must be contained if South 
Africa is ever to become not simply a large, but a great and pro- 
gressive nation. 

The question which surpasses all others in importance to us, is, 
“Qan we make of our opposed and conflicting races a socially har- 
monious and united whole?” If we cannot so organize our con- 
flicting elements, that should a foreign foe land on South African 
shores, and six men were left to defend them—two of English, two 
of Dutch, and two of Native extraction—if those six men would 
not stand shoulder to shoulder fighting for their land—then, how- 
ever large, rich, populous South Africa may become, we shall never 
be able to look free, united peoples in the face. 

In past ages empires have existed which were founded on racial 
division, hatred, and contention. Of this type were all the great 
Slates of antiquity—Greece, Assyria, Rome, Egypt, and many of 

‘the more modern world. They have all passed ; but for a time they 
were all able to maintain themselves against States of like construc- 
tion with themselves, only falling when they came into contact with 
freer or more united peoples. 

In the twentieth century it will not be possible for a State con- 
structed after the model of the ancient world to attain to greatness 
even fora time. In an age in which the nations of the civilised 
World are, with Titanic efforts, shaping rafts with which to shoot 
those rapids down which race after race, and civilisation after civili- 
tition have disappeared ; and will shoot them and appear below them 
ftee and united peoples; if the South Africa of the future is to 
fmain eaten internally by race hatreds, a film of culture and 
intelligence spread over seething masses of ignorance and brutality, 
inter-support and union being wholly lacking; then, though it may 
te our misfortune rather than our crime, we shall have to take the 
lick place among the nations. In art, in science, in material 
itventions, in the discovery of larger and more satisfactory modes 
conducting human life, they will surpass us. 
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The problem of South Africa, “‘How shall these two modes of 
union be attained ? ” is a problem so complex, so vast, so beset with 
difficulties, that it may be said that no European nation has during 
the last eight hundred years had to face anything approaching it in 
complexity and difficulty. To find any analogy to it, we must go 
back as far as the England of Alfred, when divided Saxons and 
invading Danes were the elements out of which organic unity 
had to be constructed. But there is an element in ‘our problem 
which no European nation has ever had to face, and which no 
migratory part of a European race has ever had to deal with in 
exactly the form in which it meets us. Our race question is 
complicated by a question of colour,’which has to be faced in an age 
which does not allow of the old methods in dealing with alien and 
inferior peoples. In South Africa the nineteenth century is brought 
face to face with a pre-historic world. 

To understand the difficulty of our problem, to grasp the nature 
of the obstructions which lie in our path to union, our crying need 
for it, and the ground we have for hope, it will be well to examine 
more closely, as I propose to do in my next article, the different 
races of which we are composed, and finally to to glance briefly at some 
of the conditions and individuals that are at ; the present moment 
influencing the future of South Africa. 

A Rervurnep Sourn Arricay. 








CYCLING. 


Tur love of locomotion is firmly implanted in the human breast, 
and in the very earliest ages wheeled vehicles were used for pleasure- 
seeking as well as utilitarian purposes. It was not, however, until 
the year 1761 that the first authentic reference to a vehicle propelled 
by the human feet is found, and it was not until 1808 that the pro- 
totype of the modern bicycle came into use. This merely consisted 
of two wheels connected by a backbone on which the rider sat and 
propelled himself by striking his feet alternately on the ground. 
Some time about the year 1846 the first crank-driven bicycle made 
its appearance in Scotland, and strange to say it closely resembled 
the rear-driving safety of the present day. The first authentic record 
of a crank-driven bicycle having been ridden in England was in 
January, 1869, when a Mr. Turner brought what has since been 
known as a “boneshaker,” from Paris, and rode it at Spencer’s 
Gymnasium in London. Mr. Turner was agent in Paris for sewing- 
machines made by Messrs. Maycock, James Marriott and John Sutton, 
in Much Park Street, Coventry, and his principals, seeing the French 
“velocipede,” immediately determined to enter upon the manufac- 
ture of similar machines. At that time the ribbon trade had failed, 
and Coventry was rapidly going to decay ; now it is a thriving and 
wealthy town full of factories, some of which employ close on one 
thousand hands each, and all this prosperity sprang from that small 
beginning in Much Park Street. Other English towns also benefited, 
aad Birmingham, Woiverhampton, and London employ many thou- 
sands of hands at this industry ; and English-made cycles are in 
demand all the world over, and are admitted to be the best. Not all 
at once, however, did this new era open for the quaint old town of 
Coventry, which may be looked upon as the birth-place of the great 
industry. After the “boneshaker ” era, the earlier machines were 
all of the lofty “Ordinary” type, which none but the young and 
fearless could attempt to master, and bitter was the hostility shown 
by the public towards the votaries of the new sport. Nevertheless 
it continued to grow, and in 1880, at the end of the first decade, 
thousands of young men sought health and pleasure on the wheel. 
Up to this time cycling had been looked upon merely as an amuse- 
Ment or temporary craze, which would die away more quickly than 
ithad arisen. The tricycle, however, had now made its appearance 
in practical form, and middle-aged and elderly men began to use 
it not only for health and recreation, but also for business pur- 
poses. During the next decade, the perfecting of the tricycle and the 
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introduction of the rear-driving safety, brought cycling within the 
reach of all, and increased its votaries a hundredfold; and now at 
the beginning of another decade, the pneumatic tyre seems likely to 
effect another revolution and to make cycling as general a mode 
of progression as any other. It is no longer merely an amuse- 
ment for boys and young men. People of both sexes and of all 
ages pursue it asa delightful means of healthful recreation, and 
many use cycles in their businesses or occupations in just the 
same way as any other vehicle. Yet, strange to say, no sport or 
pastime had ever to fight its way against such bitter prejudice 
and hostility. Drivers of other vehicles looked upon the bicycle as 
an interloper which had no right on the roads, and which they might 
treat as their own sweet will directed; and in spite of the historic 
decision that a bicycle was a carriage within the meaning of the Act, 
many were the cases of assault and maltreatment which occurred 
even up to recent times. The public, too, viewed cycling with dis- 
favour, partly from a dog-in-the-manger sort of jealousy, but 
principally on account of the noiseless and swift approach of the 
new vehicles which is calculated to disturb the equanimity of the 
nervous. Nor has this hostility yet died out. Assaults still occur 
occasionally, drivers endeavour to be overbearing, and a large pro- 
portion of the general public look with disdain or actual hostility 
on the pastime. 

Many of my readers are doubtless numbered amongst those who 
look upon cycling as low and vulgar; I should like to say a 
few words to these. Is it any argument against travelling in 
railway trains that butchers and bakers, tradespeople and shop- 
boys, all adopt the same mode of conveyance? You need not travel 
in the same carriage with them, neither need you ride the same cycle 
as your butcher’s boy, or even travel to the same resort as he. Cyc- 
ling affords the masses a chance of enjoying fresh air and healthy 
and delightful exercise at little cost; but that is no reason why the 
classes should deny themselves the same privilege. It is quite pos- 
sible for all ranks in the community to cycle with pleasure and 
benefit to themselves, and without any one imperilling his or her 
social status. In Dublin, which is believed to be the greatest cycling 
centre in the world in proportion to its size, this state of affairs has 
long existed, and barristers, doctors, clergymen, landed gentry, and 
great numbers of ladies cycle daily in every direction, and never feel 
their gentility offended by breathing the same air as the shop-boy 
from the neighbouring grocer’s. Many people have an extraordinarily 
distorted idea of the pastime of cycling. On certain days of the 
week they see crowds of young men of the lower and middle classes 
gliding by, dressed in strange garbs, many of them in extraordinary 
attitudes, and they conclude that all cyclists are, and must be, like 
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~~ these. Could they look farther afield they would see numbers of. 
men and women of all ages and ranks, quietly dressed, enjoying to 
the full the beauties of nature, and reaping to the full the benefits 
of healthy exercise. 

Few non-cyclists can realise the advantages and pleasures of 
cycling. I shall view it first from its utilitarian aspect. As a 
means of locomotion its capabilities are really marvellous, and nothing 
will bring this home more fully than the details of a few of the best 
rides on record. J'rom Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s, a distance of 
about 900 miles, has been ridden on a bicycle by Mr. G. P. Mills 
in 5 days, 1 hour, 45 mins., or at the rate of almost 180 miles per 
day. 3364 miles have been covered on the road by Mr. M. A. Hol- 
bein within 24 consecutive hours, or at an average pace of 14 miles 
an hour. 177} miles have been ridden by the same rider in 12 
hours. 100 miles have been ridden by Mr. T. A. Edge in 5 hours, 
27 mins., 38 secs., or at an average pace of 18 miles an hour; and 
50 miles by Mr. P. C. Wilson, in 2 hours, 32 mins., 35 secs., or at an 
ayerage pace of nearly 20 miles an hour. All these performances 
were accomplished on the road, and although of course average riders 
could not hope to approach such records, still they give an idea of 
the marvellous possibilities latent in the steed of steel and rubber. 
The country parson or doctor will find from 50 to 70 miles a day 
well within their powers, and to even the weakest rider 30 or 40 
miles a day will prove a mere trifle, hardly sufficient to cause the 
slightest stiffness of the muscles. 

From a hygienic point of view, too, cycling is simply invaluable ; 
it acts like a tonic, and to the consistent and careful rider disease is 
almost unknown. Other exercises are good in their way, but none 
eombine the variety of advantages possessed by cycling. The rapid 
movement, the fresh air, change of scene, and vigorous muscular 
exercise without the exhausting effect of having to lift the weight of 
‘the body at every movement; the mental exercise which keeps the 
attention engrossed and weans the mind from its cares and troubles 
—all combine to make cycling absolutely the most healthful recrea- 
tion in existence. I have proved this by personal experience; I 
have watched the effects of consistent cycling on the most delicate 
Constitutions, both male and female; and all medical authorities who 
have studied the subject agree on the point. 

Most people dislike medicine; and so extraordinarily careless are 
People about their health, that were cycling only to be recommended 
from a hygienic point of view, its votaries would be few. The man 
who is ordered cod-liver oil daily, grumbles ; whereas the man who 
is ordered a glass or two of champagne fulfils his doctor’s instrue- 
tions to the letter—if he does not exceed them. Cycling is the 
‘thampagne of recreations, and at the same time it possesses the best 
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qualities of cod-liver oil; but, as in the case of champagne, excess 
is not to be recommended. 
“In what consist the pleasures of cycling?’ the reader may ask, 


who imagines that all cyclists are like the young men whom he (or 


she) observes swarming out of the large towns on the first and las: 
days of the week—hot, dust-stained, and pressing forward as ij 
their lives depended on it. This is but one phase of cycling, and one 
which I should be very sorry to recommend. There is no necessity 
to get overheated ; there is no necessity to dash forward at top 
speed ; and yet even these young men who are shut up in shops and 
offices all the week enjoy their wild scamper into the country in 
their own way. They are not sufficiently cultured to appreciate the 
finer joys of cycling, but they revel in the rapid motion; the sense 
of power is delightful, the fresh air and exercise are exhilarating, 
and they are happy they hardly know why; and perhaps fami- 
liarity with nature in these country excursions, instead of breeding 
contempt, insensibly imparts a certain culture and refinement to 
them, and they begin to truly enjoy the beautiful sights and sounds 
around them. If these young men enjoy their cycling, the cultured 
and well-educated will enjoy it ten-fold; like the shop-boy, they 
will enjoy the mere act of locomotion, the rapid rush down hill will 
delight them, and, when the muscles have become hard and strong 
from constant usage, they will derive keen pleasure from the feeling 
of power which will enable them to pedal on mile after mile ata 
good round pace, without fatigue and without even getting overheated. 
“To be weak is miserable, doing or suffering,” as full many an invalid 
must have felt, and the feeling of power which follows from well- 
trained muscles affords an exquisite pleasure in itself, not alone to 
the sinewy athlete, but even to the delicate lady. These are the 
coarser joys of cycling; there are finer ones which appeal to the 
cultured mind at every turn of the wheel. Out through the mea- 
dows and coppices, over the rivers and mountains run the threadlike 
windings of the highways and lanes of Old England. Flowery 
hedges, gay dancing brooks with the ferns drooping lovingly over 
the glancing waters, wind-swept mountains, dark mysterious woods, 
waving corn-fields, placid lakes, all afford a never-ending mental 
feast, and tend to cleanse and purify the mind from its earthly dross, 
to ennoble and raise it, to dispel bad thoughts and evil passions, 
and to put to flight “Black Care,” whom — although he may 
sit close behind the horseman— the flying cycle leaves far im 
the rear. 

As I write I can close my eyes and, looking back through the long 
vista of years, scene after scene rises up before me. Often have I 
ridden before day-break and watched the heavy mists curling and 
rolling and assuming strange shapes in the valleys below, and anon 
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el flashed down a steeper and longer incline than usual, machine 
and rider would plunge into the damp cloud, which like the tide 
poached so far up the hill-side, and no farther. The shock of the 
gudden plunge and the rush out into the clear air at the other side were 
grange experiences not to be forgotten. And presently “the 

rious sun uprist,’’ and, like clouds before the storm-winds, the 
mists heaved and tumbled, and breaking in confusion were hurled 
back into the caverns of the night before the irresistible beams of 
the god of day. 

Such a scene is like a visit to fairy-land, or a wild weird dream 
from which the dreamer awakens to find himself moving mysteriously 
owards o’er hill and dale through town and village, until the chill 
ofthe morning is succeeded by the oppressive heat of a summer’s 
day, and he is fain to select a shady burn beside which he reclines 
and discusses the contents of his wallet, and then with half-closed 
eyes lazily wooes “St. Nicotine,” while the babbling of the water 
ad the warm buzz of insect life serve as a dreamy lullaby. 

‘The feeling of something accomplished, of a rest earned, the 
beautiful surroundings, half-seen and half-heard, and the enjoyment 
that aftermath, that bursting upon 

‘The inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude,” 
afford a keenness of exquisite pleasure, which none but the man who 
las cycled through such scenes, and has reached his resting-place 
ii such a frame of mind, can appreciate. After an hour’s rest he is 
again, and the tree-clad lowlands, 


‘« The shade, 
And the whispering sound of the cool colonnade,” 


ifiord a striking contrast to the open mountain-side, and so mile 
titer mile is traversed, hills rise and fall, lakes are passed by with 
Wooded shores, lush with broad grasses and graceful bluebells ; merry 
tuntry folk are met, who heartily wish one the time of day, and 
the cyclist feels that it is a blessed thing to live, to have health 
iid vigour, and the power to appreciate such surroundings. 
Gradually the sun sinks and shoots his quivering horizontal beams 
through the tree-trunks and gilds the distant mountain-peaks until 
tve’s 
; ‘** Dewy fingers draw 
The gradual dusky veil ;” 


iid through that delightful and all too brief interval known as “ the 
flaming,” the cyclist pedals slowly and thoughtfully homeward, 
Thile mellow through the still air come the sounds of closing day, 
iid he feels at peace with all mankind, and happy and content. 

M Presently the scene changes once more. The queen moon takes 
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her seat in the heavens, and pouring her refulgent silvery beams o’er 
land and sea 
‘*State in wonted manner keeps,” 

and as the stillness of night settles down over the earth he reaches 
his destination with a body sufficiently tired to ensure sound sleep, 
and a mind stored with treasures of nature which will bring sun- 
shine into his heart, whenever he can snatch a moment to recall 
them. “Truly an embaras de richesses,” my readers may exclaim, 
“and such as none but the practised cyclist could enjoy within the 
scope of one brief day.” Doubtless, but these pleasures can be 
enjoyed in detail. The cyclist can sally forth in the early morning 
and be fifteen miles away ere other folk are reluctantly getting out 
of bed; and be back again in time for breakfast; or he can choose 
the evening, and alone or with chosen companions leave cares and 
worries, dyspepsia and headaches behind him, and drink in deep 
draughts of health and pleasure. 

Touring is really the most enjoyable form of cycling. The tour- 
ing cyclist should lay down no hard and fast rules as to distance or 
route, but should vary both, according as the exigencies of the way, 
the scenery, or his own disposition affect him. A cycle tour is 
like one constant—but ever varying—succession of day’s rides, such 
as I have attempted to describe, in which the cyclist is able to note 
all the features of a country in a way no other tourist can, and in 
which he is brought into contact with interesting people, curious 
scenes and strange customs, and comes back with a deeper know- 
ledge of mankind, a more charitable feeling towards his humbler 
brethren, a mind stored with material for months of thought and 
reflection, and a body healthy and strong. Not only throughout all 
parts of the United Kingdom, but on the Continent also, can cycle 
tours be safely, beneficially, and pleasantly carried out, and there is 
absolutely no other way of seeing and appreciating a country which 
can compare with cycling through it in a leisurely and observant 
manner. The farther one goes the stronger one gets, and the more 
is one’s capacity for enjoyment increased. To be strong is in itself 
a priceless boon, without which, all things seem but vanity and 
vexation of spirit! 

Camping-out is a charming variety of touring in which I have 
often indulged. My most ambitious venture in this respect was a 
camping-out tour in Scotland, in which some twenty-five jolly good- 
humoured cyclists of all ages took part. Our first camp was at 
Inveruglass, on the shores of Loch Lomond, and never did time pass 
so quickly as during the four days we remained there. It wasa 
case of “ Liberty Hall,” every man did just as he liked, within, of 
course, reasonable bounds, and while some fished, others went in for 
boating, or cycled through the lovely scenery in the vicinity. As! 
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" write I can almost fancy I am lying on the dry sun-steeped slope on 
which the tents were pitched, with the broad waters of the lake at 
my feet, and the giant form of Ben Lomond opposite. Many an 
hour have I thus lain without the strength of will to be up and 
doing, and disturb the sweet reveries born of the temporary paradise 
of my surroundings, until the hearty shouts of my companions would 
call me to the shore to enjoy the tepid waters of the lake, or watch 
their school-boyish efforts to navigate tubs and rafts to the adjacent 
island. Just like a lot of school-boys out for a holiday they were, 
though some of them were old boys too; but though advanced in 
years, they had renewed their youth, and could be as merry as the 
youngest of the party. Eventide then drawing on, the scattered 
bands would come back to camp, and as darkness fell they would 
seat themselves beneath an awning and discuss the good things pro- 
vided by Brian E. Lynn or “ Bryan O’ Lynn,” as he was irreverently 
termed, the indefatigable baggage-master, cook, and man of all 
work. Tea over, extra logs were piled on the camp fire, and all 
would gather around its genial warmth, and o’er the lake would 
re-echo the gathering song of the MacGregor, some plaintive Scotch 
ditty, or the rousing, rollicking choruses of the “Irish bhoys.” 
And so the hours used to flit by, visitors would row across from 
Inversnaid Hotel opposite and contribute to the harmony, and before 
breaking up at midnight, the national anthems of every country 
tepresented would be sung, which often included the majority of the 
European nations, with America thrown in. Then to bed, and 
found and healthful sleep; and at 8 a.m. the camp was astir again 
and another day’s unalloyed happiness entered upon. On the Sunday 
aclergyman, who was one of the party, conducted divine service on 
the island, to which many of the people in the neighbourhood came. 
Next day camp was struck, and the tents and baggage sent on, 
while the cyclists crossed the lake on the steamer and rode through 
the Trossachs and along the shores of Loch Lubnaib, by moun- 
tain pass and open brae, to the next camp at Killin. Thus we 
Progressed through the land, and the days sped all too swiftly ; and 
When the hour of parting came, some of the campers were hardly 
Teeognisable, so bronzed and healthy did they look, and, contrary to 
What might have been expected, there was not a cold or sore throat 
amongst the lot. 


Of course touring and camping-out are not for the many, but they 
are by no means the be-all and end-all of cycling. Every run into 
the country can be made a miniature tour, and on a summer’s evening 
there is nothing more pleasant than to sit around a good fire in the 
Open air and partake of an al-fresco tea. Such cycling is best enjoyed 
in company, but the man or woman is poor indeed who cannot 
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count on a sufficient number of friends to ensure the success of such 
a trip. 

In Dublin I am a member of a small club, limited in number, 
and consisting nearly altogether of personal friends. It is called 
the “Ohne Hast,” and its avowed object is the enjoyment 
of mountain scenery. Every Saturday the members meet to the 
number of from fifteen to twenty, nearly half of them being 
ladies, and away they pedal into the mountains south of Dublin. 
They generally divide into little groups, the stronger riders pushing 
on, and waiting for the weaker every few miles. They measure their 
pleasure by the hour, not by the mile, and many are the stoppages 
to admire this or that bit of scenery. A club-room has been 
furnished at a large farm-house in the mountains, and a piano pur- 
chased; and here the members assemble for high tea at 6 p.m, 
and until 8.30 the time passes merrily with song and music. Then 
a start is made for home, and with lamps burning brightly they all 
ride slowly into town together, laughing and chatting as they go. 
Nor are they all young people, such as are generally supposed to enjoy 
such outings. Yon thick-set man is a learned professor and has a 
family of some nine or ten’children; and, hard by, a fine young fellow 
of about eighteen is helping his mother up the hill with the aid of 
a tow-rope, or length of cord connecting his bicycle to her tricycle. 
The president of the club is Dr. G. Johnstone Stoney, a leading 
light in scientific circles in Dublin, and a president of the Royal 
Dublin Society, who is now close on seventy years of age. I give 
these few particulars to show that club life need not necessarily be 
confined exclusively to the young, nor need people of social standing 
consider it infra dig. to combine in this way for their own benefit and 
amusement. 

Consistent daily cycling either to and from one’s office, or in the 
neighbourhood of one’s dwelling, is simply invaluable to the business 
man, the professional man, the man of letters—in fact, any one 
whose brain is hard worked, or whose path in life is bestrewn with 
difficulties and troubles—and for this reason: the man whose brain 
is constantly at work, always thinking, planning, scheming, under- 
goes a strain which he does not realise, but which unless the tension 
is occasionally relieved will burn him out, and a premature break- 
up will be the result. If to these are added worries, troubles, and 
difficulties, or sorrows and trials, the very foundations of his strength 
are sapped. Excessive mental worry causes the liberation of 
abnormal quantities of carbonic acid and other waste products in the 
body, and these, if not eliminated by air and exercise, not only 
weaken all the powers, both mental and bodily, but eventually wear 
them out. Any one who has met with a sudden affliction or unex- 
pected disaster will remember how his powers have been temporarily 
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» mumbed and his capacity for work diminished. Constant harassing 
" eares have the same effect, though of course the result is not so 
"perceptible, being more gradual. To escape from these harassing 


ares and to banish them from the mind for a portion of each day— 


in other words, to get a rest—is essential to a man’s health, and to 


‘the proper performance of his duties. Exercise is prescribed, but 
an exercise which permits of brooding and thinking over the 
transactions of the day is useless—it is no rest. Here is where 
‘cycling scores: no matter what a man’s difficulties, no matter what 
his troubles may be, put him on a cycle, and they vanish as if touched 
by the wand of a magician! The rapid motion and changing scenes 
divert his thoughts; the steering and manipulation of his machine 
to avoid traffic and obstructions on the road render constant attention 
necessary. The muscular exertion sends the blood bounding freely 
through his veins, and the swift rush through the air down-hill 
brings the colour of excitement to his cheeks, and the sparkle of 
pleasure to his eyes. He forgets all but the present, he lives in it 
alone, and he returns home refreshed, for he has got what he most 
needed—a complete mental rest—and has at the same time exercised 
his body. 

There is another feature of cycling, too, which, though in itself it 
appeals mainly to the young, yet is deserving of more than passing 
attention, and that is Racing. Few imagine the enormous influence 
it has had on the future of the sport. Cycle manufacturers are 
conservative; it is a task of immense difficulty to move them 
out of one settled groove; and unless outside pressure is applied 
they are too often satisfied to let alone. In nothing is this so 
evident as in weight, and the ponderous machines of a few years ago 
would strike terror to the soul of a modern cyclist. It is to the 
facing men the thanks of the cycling community are due for the 
improvement in this respect. For racing purposes, weight is of vital 


‘Importance: two additional pounds would make a sensible difference. 


But at the same time the machine must be strong and rigid, and 
®ientifically constructed ; in fact, the lighter it is the more scien- 
fifically must it be constructed, for a badly designed machine might 
be made quite strong enough if weight were not of the essence of the 
fontract. Whereas, if a very light machine were badly constructed 
would collapse at once. The racing men insisted on having light 
Machines ; the makers at first constructed them on the lines of their 
@xisting roadsters; and it was quickly found that this part was too 
Weak, and that part not sufficiently stayed, and the necessary altera- 
Mions were made. Then competition grew keen. Championships 


‘and records on the path and road became valuable for advertising 


Purposes, and the makers kept on cutting down the weight, and 
Sxperimenting, a mistake through making any part too weak being 
‘@2 
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quickly made apparent by a collapse, in which the racing men got 
all the kicks, in the shape of a sudden and unsought-for introduction 
to mother earth, and the makers all the ha’pence in the form of 
increased experience. And so it went on from season to season, 
until in this year of grace, 1891, every atom of superfluous metal 
has been removed from racing machines, and the frames have been 
so designed and stayed as to provide for every strain. Roadster 
machines also get the benefit of the experience thus gained in the 
manufacture of racers. Where not needed, weight is cut down, and 
provision made as in the racer for every strain, so that the roadster 
safety of 1891, scaling, all on, 40 lbs., is stronger in every way, and 
infinitely more rigid and faster, than was the 60 lbs. safety of 1887. 
The road-racing man, too, has done yeoman service, for his 
machine had to be almost as light as his path-racing brother’s, and 
still strong enough to stand all the exigencies of rapid progression 
over variable country roads. But the road-racer did even more than 
this, he exemplified to an astonished public what the modern cycle 
is capable of. When the daily papers throughout the civilised 
world announced that a cyclist had ridden from Land’s End to John 
O’Groat’s in five days and some hours, people could not but ponder 
for a moment on the marvellous possibilities latent in the cycle. 
And when, last autumn, the wires flashed intelligence through the 
country that M. A. Holbein had ridden 336$ miles on the road 
within twenty-four consecutive hours, how many a man must have 
argued that if a fellow-creature was capable of such a performance, 
surely 50 miles in the day would be within Ais powers. All honour 
to the path-racers for the improved cycles of to-day, and all honour 
to the road-racers for proving what the modern cycle is capable of. 
When referring to road-racing, I must not be misunderstood : 
there is road-racing and road-racing, and while one class is calculated 
to do much good, the other class is calculated to do irreparable 
damage. Of late years the practice has grown of every little 
club holding its annual road race, and many of these organizations 
—with a short-sightedness, and a perfectly suicidal disregard for 
the rights of the public—hold their road races in frequented dis- 
tricts, and for short distances, thus ensuring a faster pace than is 
compatible with the safety and convenience of the public. Such 
conduct is most reprehensible, and not only brings road-racing 
generally into disrepute, but causes a feeling of intense irritation 
against cyclists amongst the public. Far different is the system 
adopted by the principal road clubs, such as the Great North Road 
Club, which is the leading organization of the kind. This club holds 
_ its races on the unfrequented roads in the Fen district, and holds no 
open races for less than 100 miles. Such races can do no harm, for 
owing to the distance the pace cannot be excessive, and the men 
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being of course of different calibre, separate almost at once, and 
there are rarely more than two together at the finish, which always 
takes place at an unfrequented and quiet part of the road. 

To the young and vigorous there is no more delightful pastime 
than cycle racing, nor one more calculated to develop one’s powers of 
body and mind. First of all comes the initial preparation, which 
consists in getting the body into the best possible state of health—a 
condition which brings its own reward in the increased capacity for 
the enjoyment of the innocent and harmless pleasures of life ; then 
by degrees the constant practice on the track and the temperate, 
steady life develop the muscular powers, and improve and strengthen 
the constitution, until with increasing strength the athlete feels the 
full joys of power; and the healthful spirit of friendly rivalry is 
kindled within him. So much for the body. The training of the 
mind is even more valuable. Self-restraint is the first lesson 
inculcated ; for to succeed it is necessary for the aspirant to deny 
himself. Determination, for, regardless of failures and reverses, he 
must press forward towards the goal of perfection. Self-reliance, 
for he must depend on his own efforts. Courage, for in the last 
great rush of a gallantly fought contest, when neck and neck the well- 
trained athletes flash towards the winning-post with the speed of 
race-horses, and a hush of breathless expectation settles down on the 
erstwhile cheering spectators, and a feather will decide the issue— 
then with the slightest faltering, the least indecision, the race is lost. 
All the powers of mind and body must be focussed on the one grand 
object of crossing the narrow white line, opposite the winning-post, 
first, and grim and determined must be the will of the man who 
wins such a finish. 

What better training for the race of life could there be for a 
youth? All the same qualities will he require for success, and the 
chivalry and friendliness towards other competitors, and the power 
to take a beating like a sportsman, without excuse or murmur, with 
no feeling of discouragement, but rather a determination of doing 
better next time, will all stand to him in his struggle with the 
world, and will not only help him to be successful, but will ensure 
him the respect and confidence of those with whom he is brought 
into contact. Nor is this all. Racing nowadays is reduced to such 
@science, that a man’s judgment has almost as much to say to his 
Success as his physical powers: or, in other words, a man without 
judgment can never hope to attain to championship honours, and 
will find himself beaten again and again, by men of inferior physical 
powers, but of superior judgment. 

In a cycle race a man must think and act with the speed of 
lightning: a chance once offered may not occur again, and a mistake 
Made will at once be taken advantage of by a fellow competitor. 
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Presence of mind, decision, and an instinctive keenness are al? 
necessary ; and above all, he must keep perfectly cool. If he gets 
nervous or flurried he is a beaten man; for just as worry in business 
handicaps one’s powers, so nervousness and anxiety in racing make 
unnecessary calls on that reserve which should be available when 
the final rush comes. 

A good cycle race is a glorious thing to watch. The pace in the 
last lap is tremendous, and when finishing the men are often travel- 
ling at the rate of thirty miles an hour. If it is a scratch race, the 
maneeuvring for positions and the lightning-like rush in the last lap. 
when the men come tearing down the straight, with only inches 
dividing them, is a sight to be remembered, and one calculated to 
make the blood go tingling through one’s veins with excitement. 

There is one unfortunate peculiarity about cycle racing which 
distinguishes it from all other sports of the kind; it has been proved 
in practice again and again that it is utterly impossible for a man to 
lead at a fast pace and win, if there are any other men of equal, 
or nearly equal, calibre close behind him. All racing men are 
acquainted with this curious fact, and consequently, in scratch races, 
no competitor feels inclined to sacrifice his chances and lead at a fast 
pace; but all ride round slowly, or in racing parlance “ loaf” until 
the last lap, when a desperate rush takes place for first position. 

One cause of this disadvantage in leading is, that at the marvellous 
pace at which a cyclist can travel on a smooth track, the atmospheric 
resistance is so great that the man behind derives a considerable 
advantage from the shelter afforded by the man in front. This was 
looked upon as the main reason why “ pace-making” proves s0 
severe; but Dr. E. B. Turner has recently published a series of 
articles on the physiology of the subject, which throws a new light 
on it. Dr. Turner has been an athlete for over twenty years ; but it 
was comparatively recently he began cycling. Last year he accom- 
plished some really phenomenal performances on the three-wheeler ; 
and for three years he has been carrying on a series of experiments 
as to the results of pace-making in all classes of competition. Cycling 
was the only one in which he found that the difference was very 
appreciable, and after exhaustive analyses and tests, he proved that 
making one’s own pace lets loose an enormous amount of waste 
products in the system, especially carbonic acid, due to the mental 
exertion gone through. Violent exertion of any kind produces 
carbonic acid in the system; the greater the exertion the greater 
will be the quantity of carbonic acid, and the greater the quantity of 
carbonic acid the more will one’s powers be impaired. The mental 
worry and anxiety of pace-making, and the brain work necessary to 
regulate the pace, instead of the merely mechanical action of riding 
close behind another man, adds to the carbonic acid produced by the 
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‘muscular exertion, until in extreme cases the system becomes 
poisoned with the excess of this gas, the lungs cannot dispose of it 
fast enough, and complete breathlessness and exhaustion supervene. 
From this it may easily be seen that the man who starts for the final 
tush of a race with the least carbonic acid in his system, or other- 
wise the freshest, is nearly sure to win. Hence, since pace-making 
generates carbonic acid far more than “ waiting,” all racing-men like 
to “wait,” and ride close behind other men. This has done much 
harm to cycle-racing in the past, as the spectators cannot grasp the 
situation, and do not appreciate a race, part of which is ridden 
slowly ; but an association of racing-men has recently been founded 
by Dr. Turner and myself, with the object of getting the com- 
petitors in scratch races to make the pace in turn, so that a fast race 
may be ensured without any one man being at a disadvantage. 

Perhaps nothing will more clearly explain the development of the 
modern bicycle than a comparison of the best times on record for 
one mile from year to year. In 1875 the record stood at 3 min. 
18 sec. ; in 1877 at 3 min.; in 1878 at 2 min. 541 sec. ; in 1879 at 
2 min. 474 sec.; in 1880 at 2 min. 47 sec.; in 1882 at 2 min. 
412 sec. ; in 1884 at 2 min. 411 sec.; in 1885 at 2 min. 392 sec. ; 
in 1886 at 2 min. 322 sec. ; in 1889 at 2 min. 314 sec. ; in 1890 at 
2min. 202 sec.; the last record being made on a pneumatic-tyred 
safety, and all the former on solid-tyred ordinaries. The following 
little table of records will also prove interesting. 


1884. 1890, 
Miles. hrs, mins. secs. hrs. mins, secs. 


39 343 
1 193 8 

14 18 542 

29 193 3 414 

59 «63 45% 

2 43 58% 263 


-— 
Cc Ot} 


co bo 
S 


From this it appears that since 1875 the mile record has im- 
proved no less than 572 sec., and since 1884, 20% sec. ; and the 
twenty miles record has improved 5 min. 21} sec. since the latter 
date. In the beginning of 1890, the fastest time ever accomplished 
on a bicycle stood at 2 min. 314 sec. for the mile, and at the close 
of the year it stood at 2 min. 203 sec. How came this marvellous 
development? The pneumatic tyre was the principal cause; that 
_ wonderful Irish invention which has revolutionised the whole cycling 
trade, and increased the pace of road cycles from half a mile to 
‘three miles an hour, according to the nature of the surface, and 
doubled the comfort of the rider. This tyre consists of a rubber 
_tube surrounded by a canvas casing, and with a graduated outer 
| rubber covering to take the wear. It is inflated through a specially 
constructed valve, by means of a small hand-pump which fits in the 
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tool-bag ; thus the cyclist is riding on compressed air, insulated 
from all the shocks and jars of the road, and by the resiliency 
and life in the tyre his speed is increased enormously. 

The sensation of riding a pneumatic is delightful, and no one 
who has once used one will ever be satisfied with a solid tyred 
cycle again. Its great drawback is the liability to puncture, but 
it has been greatly exaggerated, and for this reason. Cyclists 
are proverbially careless about their machines. Now in the case 
of the pneumatic, carelessness means certain disaster; for if the 
tyre is ridden when not properly inflated, the first stone with 
which it comes in contact will bang it down on the rim and cut 
the air-tube, and the machine becomes unrideable. There are 
other little points which must be attended to; they are all care- 
fully explained in a pamphlet published by the Pneumatic Tyre 
Company, Westland Row, Dublin, and the neglect of them means 
certain trouble. A large proportion of those who use the tyre do 
not seek to learn anything about it, and a still larger proportion are 
too careless to make use of the hints supplied to them, until re- 
peated accidents compel them. More than half the accidents 
reported happen from this cause, and those who pay intelligent 
attention to their tyres will find them most satisfactory. Even 
should a puncture occur, the man of average ability can repair it in 
less than an hour by the roadside with the aid of the repair instruc- 
tions supplied by the Company, and a lesson at one of the depots 
will enable the most stupid to perform this operation. 

No invention was ever before met by such a storm of opposi- 
tion ; but it fought its way to the front by its own intrinsic merits 
and bids fair to come into general use. Hundreds of imitations 
have been put on the market, but up to the present none have 
approached the genuine article, the salient points of which are 
amply protected by patents. Just at present nothing is talked 
about but the tyre question, and the inventive genius of the cycle 
world is-focussed on the problem of inventing something cheaper, 
better, and more reliable than the pneumatic ; and here I will leave 
the subject for the present, with the hope that my non-cycling 
readers will not await its settlement, but will preserve and fortify 
their own health of body and peace of mind, by taking to cycles of 
some sort or other without further delay ; and should they require 
any information on the subject or help in the choice of a machine, 


I shall be always most happy to advise. 
R. J. Mrcrepy. 





PUNITIVE EXPEDITIONS ON THE NORTH-WEST 
FRONTIER OF INDIA. 


Tue last cold season witnessed an unusual amount of disturbance 
along a very considerable length of the Indian frontier. From the 
Zhob valley expedition, on the west, to the Chin frontier operations, 
on the east, there was an amount of military activity that, in the 
aggregate, must have fully equalled the cost of a respectable little 
war. The deplorable disasters of Manipur, the inquiry into the 
unfortunate series of blunders that led to them, and the progress of 
the subsequent retributive measures, for some time almost monopo- 
lized the share of public attention given to India, and obscured the 
really more important operations on the North-West frontier. 
Whether a rule established mainly by intrigue, treachery, and mur- 
der, and resulting largely in mis-government, anarchy, and oppres- 
sion be finally swept away, or whether that little isolated State, 
surrounded by British territory, be permitted to maintain a sem- 
Blance of independence, is a matter—if not indeed of sentiment— 
toa great extent of financial expediency, and interesting mainly to 
the misdirected Manipuris themselves. A small colony, probably of 
Mongolian immigrants largely admixed with the mongrel, half- 
fiyage surrounding tribes, the Manipuris are, as regard numbers or 
fighting material, contemptible; and as regards India’s relations 
with the outside world, of altogether insignificant importance. 

On the other hand, along its North-West border, India has not only 
todeal with a race among the most brave and warlike of the East— 
highland tribes from which are drawn some of the best troops in 
ig native army—but with a state of things that, if permitted to 
@ntinue, might at any time develop into a serious danger to the 
Empire. When so eminently cautious a military administrator us 
Sir George Chesney is found striking a warning note, and speaks of 
the Indian army being strained to meet the demands made on it 
ai the present moment, demands that would be as nothing if the 
warning shadow already cast on the frontier should grow deeper 
ind broader, it is more than ever desirable to understand our precise 
telations with those tribes. 

A state of things that leaves the Indian Government constantly 
lable to detach large bodies of troops for punitive expeditions, or to 
Maintain peace on its immediate borders, cannot be contemplated 
Without alarm, and, in the event of certain by no means impossible 
Wntingencies, the alarm might with still better reason become 
ittensified. Leaving out of the question the pacification of the 
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petty states, and the establishment of order on the boundaries of 
Upper Burmah, operations, it is to be hoped, that represent abnormal 
and exceptional calls, the six months between October and April 
last have seen troops, probably numbering not far short of an army 
corps, actively employed in the North-west border expeditions, which, 
occurring as they do at intervals of every year or so, may be con- 
sidered as almost normal calls on our Indian army. The repetition, 
during the last year, of a menace, such as occurred in 1885, would 
undoubtedly have increased the strain, referred to by the late Mili- 
tary Member of the Viceroy’s Council, to an alarming extent, and 
it seems equally certain that no soldier was employed unnecessarily 
on those expeditions. 

The Zhob valley expedition, undertaken in October last under Sir 
George White, was in its first phase explorative rather than militant: 
to learn something more of a very difficult country, and extend our 
political influence as widely as legitimate opportunities would admit 
—knowledge and influence that, in regard to the country between 
India and Kandahar or Kabul, is of importance equally vital with 
the maintenance of peace and order. In its second phase it was 
undertaken to coerce the Kidarzai sept of the Shirdni tribe, who for 
years had been the chief offenders in certain outrages perpetrated 
within British territories. The Shirdnis inhabit the hill-country 
west of Tarik, Kulachi, Driban, and Chandwin, subdivisions of the 
British district of Dera Ismail Khan, and south of the Gumal pass ; 
a pass well known as one of the great central highways for the 
Powindahs or trading Afghans, travelling between Khorasin and 
India, and which separates the Shirinis from the more powerful and 
numerous Waziris. Almost in the middle of their country is the 
lofty mountain known as the Takht-i-Sulaiman, and the hills which 
surround its base. Parts of it were for long described as inaccessible, 
what roads there were being mere notches cut out on the steep faces 
of the hill-sides, here and there carried over a yawning chasm by 
beams inserted in the rock, and often quite impracticable for laden 
bullocks. The capital of the Kidarzais nestles three thousand or 
four thousand feet below perpendicular heights, that cover it as 
with a huge natural wall. The main approach to it is by the Chua- 
Khel defile, a defile bounded by precipitous rocks, rising three hun- 
dred feet on each side of a rift that in places narrows to a width of 
only eight feet, and for years the defile has been still further 
obstructed by the landslips and boulders allowed to accumulate. 

The Shirdnis are not now, and never were, a tribe of any very great 
importance, but before the trans-Indus Derajat became part of the 
Empire, they were described as the terror of that part of the border, 
and ever since the Derajat came under our Government, have given 
constant trouble. The history of their raids, small and great, would 
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“gecupy much space and be monotonously like that of many other 
border Pathins. When they were strong enough they attacked towns, 
burned villages, carried off prisoners and cattle. When these incur- 
sions became intolerable, troops were assembled, and the raiders 

ished. Their less important raids, petty thefts, and minor outrages 
had to be left as usual to accumulate a balance against them, or were 
met with nominal fines. Confident in their inaccessibility, they 
declined to pay these fines, and ultimately took up an attitude alto- 
gether defiant. Not only did they rely on the difficulties in the way of 
any force reaching the collection of rude huts that pass for a Kidarzai 
yillage, but, also, they calculated in such a contingency on retiring 
with their flocks and herds to grazing grounds on the precipitous 
spurs behind. Both calculations were effectually disproved. Sir George 
White marched a picked detachment of the frontier force over the 
heights, and down to the Kidarzai capital, while Colonel Nicolson 
made a road through the Chua-Khel defile practicable for cavalry. 
Dominated on all sides, the recalcitrant tribesmen had no alternative 
but unconditional submission. The vurious sections that just before 
had bound themselves in tribal council to oppose the British advance 
with all their strength, were found emulous as to which should be 
first in disavowing any intentions of future hostility. 

Under a thoroughly strong man like Sir Robert Sandeman, the 
political arrangements were as efficient as the military. His expe- 
Tience and tact made it clear to the tribesmen, that while armed 
Opposition would be not merely useless but hopeless, the British 
Government was more anxious to come as their friend than to beat 
them as enemies. The Shirdnis paid up their fines in full, and 
Murtéza Khan, the most avowed and troublesome among their 
leaders, surrendered himself. In some two months, the object for 
Which the punitive part of the expedition had been organized was 
accomplished. Although during this time there was little real 
fighting, the force under Sir George White was called on for exer- 
tions that, in a much more formidable campaign, might have been 
deemed severe. The columns composing it marched in the aggre- 
gate 1,800 miles, 828 miles of which were by routes never followed 
before by a British force, and where the troops had often to make 
their own roads. In not a few cases transport animals could not 
be used, and the men had to carry their own bedding, rations 
and cooking pots, march over particularly sharp, barren rock, and 
tleep without tents in a temperature of fifteen to twenty degrees of 
frost. The heights overlooking the Kidarzai capital are 8,000 
feet high; 300 men of the Yorkshire Light Infantry and 29th 
Bilochis ascended 2,500 feet of this one November day in fighting 
Order, and on another, descended 3,300 feet, carrying their bedding, 
three days’ rations, and forty rounds of ammunition. The manner 
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in which they accomplished this probably went far to disabuse any 
Kidarzai of a belief in his fancied security. 

Again the Miranzai expedition, or expeditions, for there were prac- 
tically two within a few months, were not directed against Miranzai 
or the Miranzais, but against certain clans of the Orakzais. Miranzaj 
is a British valley in the Kohat district, extending from the military 
station of Kohat on the east to the outpost of Thal on the west, the 
town of Hangu being about the centre. Administratively it: has 
been divided, somewhat arbitrarily, into an upper and a lower valley, 
though the stream which flows through the latter goes past Kohat 
to the Indus, and the Ishkali, watering the upper, is a branch of 
the Kurram. Through its centre runs one of the most important 
routes from India to Kabul, and was that followed by Sir Frederick 
Roberts, when a force was pushed forward in all haste to avenge the 
murder of Cavagnari and our embassy in 1879. 

Excepting a few Orakzai and Zaimukht immigrants, its people 
are mainly septs of the Bangash tribe—or Bankash, as they some- 
times call themselves, from the significant words ban, a root, and 
kashtan, to tear up—thoroughgoing people ready to tear up root 
and branch any who interfere with them. On the north, this 
valley is bounded for the main part of its length by a great range 
known as the Samana, rising steeply to an altitude of over seven 
thousand feet. On the other side of the Samana range is the 
Khanki valley, narrow but well watered and fertile, and it is this 
range and this valley that have been the scene of the recent fighting 
under Sir William Lockhart. Beyond again to the north, lie a 
series of rich glens and parallel chains of wild precipitous hills, 
called Tirah, some of which glens drain to Kohat, others, forming 
part of the Bara river basin, by the Peshawur valley into the Kabul 
river and the Indus. The whole forms part of the intricate outworks 
and spurs of the Safed Koh, whose glistening white peaks separate 
Tirah from the Khaiber Pass, and dominate both Eastern Afghanistan 
and this corner of Northern India. 

In many respects, Sir William Lockhart’s difficulties were not less 
formidable than those encountered by the Zhob valley force, while in 
addition the troops had to encounter a winter of exceptional rigour 
on one of the coldest bits of the frontier. In summer the Hangu 
breeze is cool, in winter it is almost penetrating enough to find its 
way through a sheepskin coat. Advancing with a force sufficient to 
render active opposition hopeless, Sir William Lockhart had little 
actual fighting todo. By a judicious disposition of force and that 
prompt action so invaluable in dealing with frontier people, the 
Samana range was cleared, the Khanki valley explored, some twenty 
towers blown up, resisting villages destroyed, fines levied at the 
point of the sword, and one at least of the principal offenders gave 
himself up. Sites were selected on the range for some border 
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Wilitia outposts, and provision made for roads up the southern slope 
40 the crest, an arrangement needed to save British border villages 
from future annoyance. The objects of the expedition were said to 
have been completely attained, with little or no loss of life and the 
finimum of suffering. In March the force was on its way back as 
areserve brigade for Hazdra. But before the official account of 
the expedition had appeared, our pickets left on the Samana range 
had been surprised, some fourteen killed, and twice as many wounded. 
The tribesmen, too, were mustering in large numbers, and had taken 
ap position so defiant, that a second expedition of 7,000 to 8,000 
men became immediately necessary. 

A second time General Lockhart showed how easily and effec- 
tually a thoroughly well organised, scientifically armed, smartly 
led British force can brush away superior numbers of ill-disciplined, 
disorganised, poorly armed tribesmen. The rapidity with which 
he followed them into their fastnesses, and by blow after blow crushed 
wut at once what more deliberate movements might have allowed to 
gather to a very serious combination, proved to them that their 
fancied inaccessible heights are not too difficult, or their glens too 
remote to be reached. All the clans who resisted were visited and 
punished, or came in and submitted. The last accounts show that 
at the end of May the second Miranzai expedition of 1891 was at an 
ad, the brigade was returning to India, and everything was reported 
“perfectly quiet.” At the same time, there is nothing to show what 
these two expeditions have cost, nor how long it is likely to be before 
ther sections of the Orakzais, or neighbouring tribes, so far forget 
the lesson as to compel us to administer another. 

The expeditions against the Black Mountain tribes are unfortu- 
Mite instances going far to shake any faith in the permanent effects 
ifsuch lessons. While the numbers and organization of the offend- 
ig clans have been less than usually important, their misdeeds have 
Wen exceptionally grave; and while the punitive expeditions 
laye been particularly costly, they seem to have produced the mini- 
mum of deterrent effect. The last of these has been called “ the 
Hazira Expedition,” presumably because it started from the Hazara 
Valley, our Ultima Thule in the north-east corner of this border. 
Itis the fourth the Government of India has had to send against the 
Hassanzai and Akazai clans, who in every respect, save their power 
aid will to give trouble, are absurdly insignificant. The little strip 

tugged mountains, not much exceeding thirty miles long, with 
aks and plateaux rising to 9,000 feet, called “ Black” after the 
ep shade of firs and spruces that clothe its summit, lies east of the 
_ and between that river and the British district of Hazidra. 
me somewhat poor specimens of Pathins who reside on it are all 
ins, though very distinct clans, of the great Yusafzai group. 

Mong them, and at Palosi on the opposite bank of the Indus, are 
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a few colonies of Sayuds and Hindustani fanatics, not inaptly 
described as ‘‘ Apostles of Insurrection.” Except on the Indus side, 
the people all round them are not Pathins at all, but Tanaolis, 
Gujars, Swatis, and mongrel races which the poorest Pathan looks 
upon with contempt. It is doubtful if, including all the Sayuds and 
religious colonies, the entire Black Mountain Pathans could muster 
6,000 half-armed fighting men, and those of no very high quality. 
Yet certain of them have over and over again proved themselves 
impossible neighbours. 

The kind of troubles that necessitated these four expeditions are 
worth noting, if only as instances of the long-suffering patience of 
the Government of India. Omitting a long catalogue of minor 
offences, the expedition of 1852 was occasioned by the exceptionally 
brutal murder of Messrs. Carne and Tapp, a couple of British Customs 
officers who, on their ordinary inspection in their own district, were 
decoyed by the Hassanzais from the path, led into a lonely mountain 
glen, induced to surrender their arms under a solemn promise of 
safe conduct, and then had their throats cut in cold blood. In 1863, 
during the Ambeyla campaign, both tribes were up again, burning 
the villages of our feudatory the Khan of Amb; but the second 
expedition of 1868 was not sent until they had attacked our police 
post at Oghi, and, in their small way, commenced war against us. 
That under General McQueen, in 1888, was not undertaken until a 
long line of serious misdeeds culminated in the murder of Major 
Battye and Captain Urmston while prospecting for water supply 
within our territory. 

The mere fact of an expedition being despatched under so distin- 
guished a frontier officer as Sir John McQueen—whose name is a 
household word alike in the Frontier Force and among the Border 
chiefs—is sufficient guarantee of its having been carried out with ali 
tact and judgment. If the punishment meted out to the clans was 
pretty severe, it was not more so than was absolutely necessary. A 
number of fanatics, brave to madness, charged up to certain death 
from our breech-loaders; our troops as usual marched to the tops of 
the highest peaks, certain of the tribal leaders were either killed or 
came in, and the Hassanzais and Akazais were reduced to making 
the usual promises, But none of these things prevented them, or their 
friends who merely shammed neutrality, from firing on our troops as 
they retired from the Allai Valley on their way back to India. This 
took place at the end of October, 1888, and when in October, 1890, 
the same officer was directed to make a promenade along the border, 
his troops were fired upon while actually on the British side of the line. 

Obviously a Government ruling so many warlike races within its 
borders cannot tolerate conditions like this just beyond. If the Has- 
sanzais or other petty clans will not accept peaceful conditions they 
must be brought to better reason. In the expedition of the present 
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r General Ellis took a sufficient force not merely to coerce them, 
but to deter others from joining. Needless to say, the Black Moun- 
fain range was once more occupied, the same procedure took place, 
and again active opposition has ceased. While our occupation con- 
tinues, roads can be made, the country opened out, and something 
done to civilize and improve it; directly that occupation ceases, the 
Black Mountain will revert to barbarism. After squeezing out a 
nominal fine from people miserably poor, or insisting on one or two 
more of the daring spirits giving themselves up, there would appear 
to be small probability of the fourth expedition producing better 
permanent results than did the three others preceding it. 

The foregoing are, I think, not unfair examples of punitive 
expeditions conducted under the best auspices, carried through 
successfully by both military and political officers of very high 
reputation, and combining the most generous subsequent treatment 
of the tribesmen. The causes that compelled the Indian Govern- 
ment to revert to them are also fairly typical. The results can as 
yet only be measured by experiences of the past, and unfortunately 
these seem to leave us chronically liable to similar expeditions in 
the future. The difficulties are not particular to our rule. They 
existed before the first Englishman established himself in India, and 
would continue under any Government that required peace and 
order, or insisted on security for its subjects. Peace and order are 
opposed to the border tribesman’s every tradition and feeling. His 
most congenial occupation being pillage, he resents measures adopted 
to protect his neighbour’s property. His notion of security is liberty 
to secure a share of that property for himself. The fertile plains of 
India represent his happy hunting grounds—the traders and culti- 
vators of the Punjab are to him what the thrifty Lowlander was to 
Seott’s wild marchmen, the well-filled pouches of prosperous burgesses 
to Robin Hood and Littlejohn, or the rich Spanish galleons to our own 
freebooting ancestors. For twenty-five years the Mughal Barber 
was engaged “punishing ’”’ the hill Pathans, and protecting his sub- 
jects by counter forays, in which cattle and women were carried off 
and the men put to the sword. In the end he had to content himself 
with diplomacy, and married a khan’s daughter. Humayun was more 
the hunted than the hunter. Akbar lost at least one of his most 
famous generals, and after a series of sanguinary “ examples ” the 
armies.of Todar Mall and Raja Man Singh had to give up expedi- 
tions and be satisfied with hunting the tribesmen out of the plains. 
His successors fared worse. Aurungzebe gave up the struggle and 
employed the Khattak chief to keep the northern roads clear. The 
Sikhs substituted scorpions for the Mughal whips. The Pathan 
himself considers force as the only remedy, and respects the oppo- 
Rent who uses it against him; but the Sikh method was simply 
brutal, and their generals are remembered as the border “ bogie 
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men” to this day. There is an instance quoted by Hunter of g 
tenure given on annual payment of one hundred Pathan heads to 
the Sikh grantee. “ You English do not know how to treat a 
Pathan,” remarked an old Sikh to a British officer. “Tie him up 
in a sack of chaff and set light to it—that’s the way to deal with a 
hill man.” 

For barbarous reprisals like this, British rule has substituted 
punitive expeditions. The government of India cannot permit 
peaceable citizens to be harried, highways rendered insecure, or 
unoffending subjects to be murdered—perhaps picked off by some 
sporting borderer who wishes to combine the profits of a successful 
raid with the pleasure of trying a newly-stolen rifle. When 
blockades in their hills and exclusion from our markets have failed, 
when fines are unpaid, and our political officers defied, an expedition 
sooner or later becomes unavoidable. To make the expeditions 
certain and effective, prevent the mischief spreading and ensure as 
little resistance as possible, they must be undertaken on a large 
scale. To send a handful of troops might probably end ina 
combination of tribes, and a protracted campaign. To send a 
brigade, though a saving of life, involves a great expenditure of 
money. Broadly speaking, severe punishment is in the end the 
most humane; the sharper and sterner the lesson the longer the 
effects last. But in whatever way it is done, a number of innocent 
people unavoidably suffer. Villages are burnt, crops destroyed, 
cattle, women, and children have a very rough time, and some of the 
pluckiest fellows, who would have made splendid soldiers in our own 
ranks, are killed. The poor devils of tribesmen, armed with muzzle- 
loaders that may carry an erratic bullet 300 yards, or with still 
more primitive weapons, are said to be learning the impossibility of 
standing up to a hail of bullets from modern breech-loaders, or 
mountain guns that open deadly fire at 2,000 yards, but the educa- 
tional process is a terribly slow and painful one. The revelation 
unmistakably came to the Jowakis during the expedition against 
them in 1878—a campaign that caused more suffering than annexa- 
tion of the whole of this section of the Afridis could ever have done 
—and yet the direct road between our two important cantonments 
of Kohat and Peshawur, which runs across a few miles of their 
country, and was to be made suitable for wheeled traffic, remains in 
the same hopeless state. They will neither make it nor let us do so. 
There have been several expeditions against the Waziris, but they 
still do not allow us to travel by the direct road between Bannu and 
the Thal outpost; to insist would probably mean having to fight 
again. 

There can be no question that our object should not be to go on fight- 
ing these Pathan tribes. Far from it, they are the very men we want in 
our army. What good material there is among them has been tested 
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"on many occasions. Still less can we afford to find them recruited 

‘for any army acting against us. Not a few of the passes and positions 

‘they now occupy are essentially the outworks of India, and, in the 
case of certain eventualities, it is admittedly necessary, for the safety 
and security of the Empire, that these should be in our hands. As I 
have already endeavoured to indicate, if ever those eventualities 
should arise, we ought not to be found with petty wars on our hands. 
Such wars would then no longer be petty, but in the gravest degree 
formidable. And, after the experience of last year, it seems fairly 
worth while to ask consideration for some modification of our Border 
policy, some extension of that of gradual absorption. Would it not 

“be at once sounder and more humane to say to these Border people, 
If you cannot live with us in peace as good neighbours, you must be 
brought under our direct rule as British subjects. We want nothing 
from you for which we are not willing to liberally pay, but we must 
be so far free to come and go as to ensure the necessary defensive 
Measures to protect both you and ourselves. There is no necessity 
for drastic or even irritating measures. The occupation of a com- 
Manding position on a ridge, or in the rear of the tribes, as already 
obtained in the Zhob valley, for the Dera Ismail Khan border, would 
fully suffice. As soon as the Pathan finds he can be taken in the 
fear, he is shrewd enough to promptly accept the situation, and 
settle down to permanent good behaviour. Perhaps it may be said 
We are already doing this fast enough, but is it not done rather in 
spite of public opinion than as the result of a recognised policy ? 
And is it not a fact that the want of such a definite policy is often as 
puzzling to the tribesmen as it is unintelligible to our own Frontier 
dficers ? 

The mere word annexation has a particularly irritating effect on 
me school of English politicians. Anything that savours of an 
extension of Empire or increase of British influence and aggrandise- 
Ment is anathema. A more important and cautious section, while 
holding less extreme views, is averse to any risk of adding to our 
fesponsibilities, or of doing anything in the remotest degree calculated 
fo unsettle the minds of our Indian feudatories. But because, subject 
to their remaining loyal and guided by our policy, we have guaran- 
teed to these feudatories the integrity of their possessions, we are not 
barred from modifying our relations with border states. The mere 
fact that we have undertaken the responsibility of maintaining peace 
Within and security without, is surely sufficient justification for 
faking measures deemed needful to secure both. The relations of 
Government to the feudatory and semi-feudatory chiefs, in and 
Mjoining India, are also to a great extent imperfectly understood. 
By means of “large maps” and the study of Census Reports, general 

ormation is becoming more diffused. More people, for instance, 
Realize that India covers as large an area as Europe, excluding 
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Russia ; that the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal rules a population 
nine millions in excess of the United States. The North-west and 
Oude has a population equal to the whole German Empire, the 
Punjab to that of Spain and Portugal, the Central Provinces to that 
of Holland and Belgium, and these altogether are only a part of one 
Presidency. It is beginning also to be accepted, that the climate 
and conditions, the races and creeds, can no more be included under 
one common description, than could the Scotch and the Italians, the 
land of the midnight sun and the Riviera. But even the well- 
informed may be excused for failing to realize the widely different 
character of our relations with the hundreds of states that make up 
Feudatory India: states, like those in Rajputana, whose history 
goes back into remote antiquity, and whose dynasties can boast a 
splendid past, though the British power only just came in time to 
save them from absorption ; states like the Punjab and Kathyawar 
groups, less splendid but equally indigenous; and states like 
Hyderabad, Gwalior, or Baroda, great Mohamedan or Mahratta 
powers, that arose only in the last century, whose dynasties are as 
foreign to the people as ourselves, and who, on several occasions, 
only maintained their power by British assistance. Nor is it easily 
appreciated that the status of the rulers over these states vary from 
princes who in the matter of their revenues, standing armies, and— 
excepting only their foreign relations—the powers they exercise, are 
almost independent sovereigns, to chiefs who in position and inde- 
pendence hardly rank higher than an English gentleman. 

With the North-west Frontier tribes again, our relations differ 
entirely from any of these. It is in fact almost impossible to find 
any one to establish relations with. The Biloch tumandar, or local 
chief, has no doubt great tribal influence, and his following being 
usually loyal, it is possible to a large extent to work through or 
with him. In the case of the ultra-democratic Pathins, the most 
insignificant sept will accept no permanent chief. Political business 
has to be transacted with a yirgah, or tribal council, whose authority 
seldom extends beyond the clan, or runs longer than the particular 
business for which it was assembled. Elphinstone has a fanciful 
story of a Nika, or grandfather, the chosen head of the oldest 
family, who dispensed justice and received contributions in kind 
among the Shirdnis, but even such a doubtful authority as this 
does not exist now, There have been Mullahs, or priests, like the 
Akhund of Swit, who exercised enormous influence, and, every now 
and then, there have risen up leaders of repute, but the fanaticism 
of the former and the lawlessness of the latter have been dangers 
rather than advantages. It might be possible to set up and maintain 
a puppet ruler in Manipur, but short would be the shrift of the 
adventurer who essayed such a réle in Tirah or the Black Mountain. 
When, therefore, as periodically happens after expeditions, there is 
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a talk about insisting on such guarantees for good behaviour as shall 
render future ones unnecessary, it is well to remember that there must 
be two parties to such an agreement, and in the absence of any kind of 
ruler or Government on the one side, it is not easy to obtain the 
needful securities. 

The absorption or annexation of such tribes would really in no 
way affect our relations with feudatory states. The question 
might be more properly considered as to whether such action would 
affect our relations with Afghanistan and Bilochistén on one side, or 
Kashmir on the other ; more remotely, of course, those with Russia. 
In most cases, it might be answered, no one of the four would have 
any proper concern in the matter atall. In a few, like the tribes 
adjoining the Khaiber, Afganistan claims jurisdiction, and so long 
as these are restrained by our ally, the Amir, from doing mischief, we 
have no cause for complaint. Nor would it be either equitable or 
politic to interfere with purely independent tribes who have shown 
that they are content to live with us as good neighbours. To 
enter upon a war of aggression for the mere sake of pushing for- 
ward our border-line may be dismissed as entirely unjustifiable. Nor 
is there any need to put down the gradual annexation of portions of 
those hills to British earth-hunger ; although there are not wanting 
important natural resources, yet but few of the wild hills and sparsely 
cultivated valleys—so far as examination has been permitted—would 
seem to offer inducements for commercial enterprise, or exploitation 
by big companies. 

In Across the Border’ I endeavoured to sketch out the enormous 
benefits that have resulted to the Border people already brought 
under British rule. A very rudimentary acquaintance with their 
past history and present condition would, I venture to think, suffice 
to convince the unprejudiced of this. A comparison might be 
instituted between the condition of the people in the Hazira Valley 
and the ragged misery of the Black Mountain tribes; the pros- 
perity of the Peshawur tribesmen, and the too often desperate 
poverty of the tribesmen round it; the change that has come over 
certain of the Yusafzais since the Swit Canal was constructed; the 
prosperous settler in the Bannu district and his thieving brother, 
who retains his savage freedom to steal and his necessity for it in 
the Waziri hills beyond ; the condition of the Biloch when his 
subsistence depended on his share of the proceeds of a raid, and he 
Was afraid to cultivate his valleys, and the condition of the Biloch 
under Sir Robert Sandeman. To the adjoining tribes a similar 
fansfer would mean the substitution of good government for 
@marchy and deadly feuds; the replacement of semi-barbarism by 
the best civilization. Examination of their hills would probably 
disclose more mineral wealth. The construction of roads, railways, 
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and irrigation works materially develop many considerable natura) 
resources. With security for life and property, which is at present 
too often absent, a large measure of prosperity could hardly fail to 
follow. 

Besides the diminished necessity for expeditions, the Indian 
Government would gain some exceedingly valuable sanitaria for its 
troops. It would be possible to locate many more of the battalions 
needed for Upper India in temperate uplands, instead of hot un- 
healthy stations in the plains. A want that is every year making 
itself more felt would also be gradually supplied in the form of 
additional recruiting grounds. I see no reason for charging the 
progress of civilization under British rule in India with weakening 
the military spirit of the magnificent races of the Punjab and the 
North-West. The great rise of wages in the labour market, and 
the demand for stalwart Sikhs and Punjabis for service of all sorts 
in Burmah, the Straits, China, Africa, and even Australia, is more 
than sufficient to account for the growing difficulty of obtaining 
recruits. Their strong military instincts will be pretty sure to still 
bring many of the finest young men to our regiments, if there isa 
prospect of fighting, but any sudden expansion of our native army 
would make recruits from the Border Pathins more than ever 
welcome. And, as Sir John M‘Queen has recently pointed out, the 
mere fact of freely enlisting these men acts as a powerful induce- 
ment to the more distant trans-border people to throw in their lot 
with us. Moreover—though perhaps the expression might in itself 
tend to raise opposition—such a process would ultimately give usa 
much more scientific, because a much more defensible, frontier. 

Whatever may be the views as to our going to Kabul or Kan- 
dahar, there are probably few so extreme as not to admit that we 
must be free to hold the passes on our immediate border; be at 
least in a position to man the outworks and to shut the gates. On 
the Biloch border and the Peshin direction we do hold these, and 
we have established the most satisfactory relations with the tribes. 
Along a good deal of the Pathan border we as yet do not hold these 
passes, and the fact of these recent punitive expeditions being found 
necessary shows the urgency of trying to improve our relationship 
with the tribes who do. It may further well be described as “ in- 
tolerable,” that a few thousand ill-armed tribesmen should be left 
with the power of disturbing the border. For every reason it scems 
desirable to take away that power as opportunity offers, and sound 
policy to do so now, while we can set about converting them into 
loyal subjects and good soldiers, rather than to wait until further 
complications arise, and the process of conversion becomes at once 
more difficult and more uncertain. 

Epwarp E. OLIver. 
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Tue present Civil War in Chili differs widely in character from the 
usual type of South or Central American Revolutions. These are 
usually nothing more than conflicts for supreme power between the 
two most prominent military commanders of a Republic, fought out 
in a few days without much bloodshed or damage to property ; 
seldom, if ever, the outcome of any widespread popular feeling, or 
involving important social or constitutional issues. In many of 
these countries Revolution has been an endemic disease, frequent in 
its outbreaks, but unattended with any very acute suffering or 
disastrous consequences to the nation at large. 

The pending struggle in Chili is of a totally different nature. The 
movement has been brought about by a powerful popular feeling, 
after months of public discussion and Parliamentary debate ; its 
issues are of vital importance to the whole body politic, and its 
result involves social and financial consequences of the greatest 
magnitude. 

The causes of the struggle are well known in detail from the 
published manifestoes of the contending parties, and need only be 
summarized here. 

The origin of the political conflict was the unanimous desire of 
the enlightened classes throughout the nation to secure the absolute 
freedom of future Presidential elections. It was universally con- 
sidered that the traditional system of official candidature, and the 
consequent interference of the Executive in the elections, which had 
hitherto always resulted in every President practically appointing 
his successor, were abuses no longer compatible with the state of 
tivilisation and the political aspirations of the country; and that 
the spirit, as well as the letter of the Constitution, which forbids the 
te-election of a President, should in future be strictly respected. 

These popular demands were proclaimed by an overwhelming 
Majority of a Parliament undoubtedly composed of the most eminent 
and enlightened men of all political creeds; but resisted from the 
@utset by President Balmaceda, who had already selected for his 
successor in office an alter ego in the person of Seiior Sanfuentes, a 
uccessful bill-broker, but a man of no popularity or political 
antecedents. 

Hence a bitter political struggle between the Executive and 
Legislative powers, which occupied the whole of last year, and 
tulminated in the arbitrary closure of both Chambers by President 
Balmaceda in October last. The permanent committees of both 
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Houses continued to sit, and to protest against the unconstitutional 
behaviour of the Executive, but failed to induce the President to 
alter his policy. The budget, which according to the Constitution 
can only be sanctioned by the Chambers, was authorized by simple 
Presidential decree on January Ist of this year, and on the same day, 
in view of this and other illegal acts, the Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies decided to formally depose Don José Manuel Balmaceda 
from the post of President of the Republic. 

Since that day all hope of a peaceful solution disappeared. On 
the 7th of January the fleet declared itself in favour of Congress, 
the Parliamentary leaders took refuge on board the ships, and 
President Balmaceda assumed absolute authority on land. 

Before matters had reached this crisis, the official candidate, Seior 
Sanfuentes, had wisely decided to retire from the scene. But Presi- 
dent Balmaceda soon found another nominee in Don Claudio Vicuia. 
A new Congress, constituted by sham elections held last March in 
the provinces still subject to Sefior Balmaceda’s rule, and where of 
course none but his partisans were allowed to vote, has, in obedience 
to his desire, proclaimed Sefior Vicufia the future President. The 
next Presidential term should begin on the 18th of September of the 
present year. 

Active military operations commenced on the 20th of January; 
the fleet blockaded Iquique, landed troops in Pisagua, and a series 
of fierce engagements took place which culminated in the bombard- 
ment of Iquique and its surrender to the Congressional forces on the 
20th of February, soon followed by the final defeat of the Presi- 
dential troops at Pozo Almonte on March 7th, which placed the whole 
of the nitrate province of Tarapacd in possession of the Congres- 
sionalists. The latter soon extended their authority towards the 
North, up to the Peruvian frontier, by the capture of Arica and 
Tacna, and towards the south as far as Caldera, and are now in 
possession of the four northern provinces, which yield about two- 
thirds of the total exports of the country. 

The only signal advantage gained so far by the Presidential side 
has been the destruction of the Blanco ironclad in Caldera bay. This 
has been no doubt a severe blow to the Congress party, but it is to 
be presumed that they will lay the lesson to heart, and that such a 
disaster, due to the most reckless neglect of elementary precaution, 
will not occur again. 

So far as our present very limited knowledge of the strength and 
resources of the contending parties enables us to judge, the struggle 
seems likely to be a long one. 

At sea the Congress party are no doubt supreme; they may be 
harassed from time to time by the Presidential torpedo boats, but if 
they exercise ordinary prudence, their fleet is quite strong enough 
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wo preserve possession of the northern provinces, so long as their 
financial resources will allow, and provided there is no important 
accession to the President’s naval forces. 

The proceeds of the nitrate export duties, though perhaps insuffi- 
gient to cover the whole of the Congressional expenses, will 
undoubtedly enable them to carry on the war for many months to 
come. 

But although it seems certain that the Congress party are well 
able to hold their position and keep on the defensive for an almost 
indefinite period, it is difficult to conjecture what their next move 
can be. An attack on Valparaiso would be a dangerous under- 
taking, as the forts must by this time be well prepared for resistance. 
They might continue to occupy the country towards the south from 
port to port, by successive coups de main; but they might find it 
difficult to retain possession of the conquered seaboard, so long as 
the Presidential squadron, small as it is, keeps in existence, without 
unduly scattering their naval forces. A march through the interior 
from the northern provinces towards Santiago would present great 
difficulty. The roads from north to south are at all times very bad, 
and at this season of the year in many places impassable. Bodies 
of troops might be landed at ports south of Valparaiso, to form the 
tucleus of an army in that part of the country, but this would draw 
alarge portion of the fleet far away from the Congressional head- 
quarters, and the Southern Railway enables the President to throw 
tfoops into the neighbourhood of any point of attack, at a few hours’ 
notice. 

Sympathy with the Congressional cause is beyond doubt almost 
Wiversal throughout the nation, as any one who has resided there 
during the last two years can testify. The writer spent several 
tionths of last year in travelling all over Chili, and visited every 
important town in the Republic. Political feeling then ran high 
@erywhere against the President, and it is not likely that subse- 
quent events can have increased his popularity. But the knives and 
thot guns of civilian sympathisers would make a poor show against 
the Winchester rifles and mitrailleuses of disciplined troops, and a 
popular rising could only lead to disaster. 

On the other hand, the Presidential side seems quite as unable as 
their adversaries to take the offensive. The departure of the ships 
Tecently constructed in France has been stopped by a judge’s order, 
md even if this decision should be ultimately reversed, it seems 
tlikely that under present circumstances the Santiago Government 
tould find the means of paying the balance due to the builders, since 
Befior Godoy’s attempts to raise a Presidential loan in Europe have 
been unsuccessful. 

) Without these new ships, the re-establishment of Presidential rule 
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seems quite out of question. It would be imprudent to move any 
large body of troops away from Santiago, or its neighbourhood, for 
fear of their desertion. The expenses of keeping up such a large 
army are enormous. According to the President’s own declaration, 
the war expenses on his own side have amounted to 30,000,000 dollars 
for the first four months of this year, or about £2,000,000 at present 
exchange. All the gold and silver in the Santiago Treasury was sold 
by public auction on May 15th, and the Presidential Goverment has 
decided to levy a forced loan of 20,000,000 dollars to carry on the 
war. This sum, if it can be collected, may enable Seftor Balmaceda 
to continue paying his army until September. After that, he, or his 
alter ego Don Claudio Vicaiia, will have to resort to more forced loans 
or fresh issues of paper currency, as the revenue from the provinces 
still subject to their control will not help them very far. 

It would certainly appear that both sides have come to a deadlock, 
or at any rate that there is no immediate prospect of either party 
carrying the war into its enemy’s camp: so that unless something 
quite unexpected occurs, the end of the conflict must yet be remote, 
and mainly dependent upon financial endurance. 

The period of desultory warfare which has thus been reached, when 
neither side can entertain the prospect of any prompt or decisive 
triumph, offers a favourable opportunity for friendly intervention on 
the part of the many powerful nations commercially related with 
Chili. Englands stands foremost amongst them, in respect of the 
importance of its commercial interests. The amount of British 
capital invested in Chili, belonging to registered joint stock com- 
panies alone, amounts to £17,000,000, distributed as follows: Nitrate 
Companies, £5,000,000; Railway Companies, £9,000,000; Mines, 
£1,200,000 ; Miscellaneous, £1,800,000. On the reasonable assump- 
tion that about one half of all Chilian Government stocks are held by 
English investors, we reach a total amount of £22,000,000 of British 
capital invested in negotiable securities in that country. To this if 
we add the capital of the English commercial firms established in 
Chili, of the British steamship companies trading along the coast, 
and the value of English private property in the country, we may 
fairly set down the total figure at £25,000,000, which is probably 
considerably under the true amount. 

No other country holds interests of approaching magnitude in 
Chili. Germany without doubt ranks next, and France, Italy, and 
Spain also do considerable trade with the country. The United 
States are almost solely represented by their two great insurance 
companies and one important commercial firm. Some three years 
ago an American syndicate did enter into a contract with the Chilian 
Government for the construction of all the new State railways, but 
though they received every possible encouragement and support from 
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President Balmaceda, they were unable to carry it out, and transferred 
the undertaking to a native company, in which they preserve a small 
interest. 

Under such circumstances, when, after five months of severe 
fighting, this civil war seems likely to continue for an indefinite 
period, bringing ruin to the country, and inflicting immense injury 
to foreign property, it would not seem unreasonable to expect that 
the Governments of those nations who have the largest interests at 
stake in Chili should take concerted action to promote the restoration 
of peace, to prevent a brave and industrious people from consum- 
mating their social disruption and financial ruin, and save their own 
subjects’ property in that country from further and apparently 
indefinite depreciation. 

The great share which English and German capital has taken in 
the development of Chilian commerce and industry would seem to 
entitle these two nations above all others to take the lead in the 
matter. Their Governments are both ably represented in Chili, and 
are no doubt kept fully and accurately informed about the strength 
and resources of the combatants, and the true feeling of the people. 
They are in a position to enter at once upon the course we have 
humbly suggested. 

Some abortive attempts at mediation have been recently made, in 
| which the United States Minister in Chili, Mr. Patrick Egan, is under- 
stood to have taken a prominent part. Rightly or wrongly, this gen- 
_ fleman is believed to be a warm friend and supporter of President 
| Balmaceda, which may have led the Congressional party to receive 
his overtures with some distrust. Be that as it may, there can be 
little doubt that the notorious ex-treasurer of the Land League and 
the American political circle to which he owes his present post bear 
00 goodwill towards England, and it behoves us to be on our guard 
| against all action from that quarter. Any arrangement brought 
about under such auspices would certainly turn out as injurious to 
British prestige and interests as its promoters could possibly con- 
tive to make it. 
| Epwarp Mansy. 





THE REDISCOVERY OF THE UNIQUE. 


THE original title of this paper was “The Fallacy of the Common 
Noun.” This was subsequently altered to the present superscription, 
which the author considers to be equally expressive and far prefer- 
able on account of its quiet grandeur. Either will convey the sug- 
gestion of our intent to most of our readers, but there are possibly a 
few, here and there, to whom both are unmeaning. To these we 
may perhaps, by way of introductory advertisement, or prospectus, 
address a few remarks on the scope, value, and necessity of our matter. 

The Rediscovery of the Unique is the rediscovery of a quite obvious 
and altogether neglected common fact. It is of wide—almost 
universal—interest, and of quite universal application. To alto- 
gether practical people it is of value as showing the criminal injus- 
tice of cab regulations and an inspection of weights and measures; 
to those who love the subtle subjective rather than objective 
crudities, and who find it impossible to repeat facts, it is an 
inestimably precious justification; while to scientists it is im- 
portant as destroying the atomic theory. It startles the philoso. 
pher dwelling in pure reason by giving logic such a twist as tall 
towers sometimes get from lively yet conservative earthquakes. 
It should, it will, decimate every thoughtful man’s views as a 
pestilence thins a city. Among other things, after half a century 
of destructive criticism, it reinstates miracles and prophecy on their 
old footings. It shows that those scientific writers who have talked 
so glibly of the reign of inflexible law have been under a serious 
misconception. It restores special providences and unverified asser- 
tions to the stock of credible things, and liberty to the human 
imagination. To clergymen, forced to controversy in urban parishes; 
to classical scholars who as schoolmasters find Spencer’s Education a 
curse and a threat; to the softer and illogical sex everywhere, this 
rediscovery comes as a special boon and blessing. Properly financed 
it might be established as a cult; and those refuges for the feeble 
refined from vulgar and militant scepticism, the congregations of 
Theosophical Buddhism and mystic Catholicism, have a third rival. 
A new saying might be, and as a matter of fact is, being started in 
the market-place: ‘Let us be unique ”—in shoals; for the ambition 
of our young men and maidens to be at any sacrifice “lively and 
eccentric,” is the unconscious moral aspect of this great rediscovery. 

The bare thing itself, like the theory of gravitation, may be 
expressed in a sentence, though like that theory it is the outcome of 
many centuries of thought. In a sentence it is, A// being is unique, oF, 
nothing is strictly like anything else. It implies, therefore, that we 
only arrive at the idea of similar beings by an unconscious oF 
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deliberate disregard of an infinity of small differences, No two 
animals, for instance, are alike, as any bird or dog-fancier or shepherd 
ean tell. Any two bricks, or coins, or marbles, will be found on 
examination to differ in size, shape, surface, hue—in endless details 
as you make your investigation more searching and minute. “As 
like as two peas in one pod,” is a proverb which, like most proverbs, 
embalms a misconception: one can easily see for oneself when peas 
are in season. And so in the smallest clod of earth and in the 
meanest things of life there is, if we care to see it, the unprecedented 
and unique. As we are taught in the vision of Saint Peter, and more 
dimly by Wordsworth, there is really nothing around us common 
and negligible. ‘Thus, with a brief paragraph and a minute’s 
thought, the scales drop from the reader’s eyes and he makes the 
rediscovery of the unique. 

Its logical consequences are so enormous that we would beg his 
patience for a moment to make sure of our position before proceeding 
tothem. We may imagine some objections to what we have said. 
The case of two bullets following each other from a mould might 
perhaps be raised by an unscientific person, but actually the same 
mould never turns out two bullets alike: it has gained or lost heat 
and expanded or contracted ; there is just a little more wear since 
the last bullet was cast; the lead itself is rising or falling in tem- 
perature, and its impurities vary. Again, the little crystals of a 
precipitate seem identically alike till we test them with micrometer, 
Microscope, polarizer, and micro-chemical tests; then we find quite 
aeceptable individualisms of size, imperfection, strain, and so on. 
The stars of heaven and the sands of the sea are not evidently unique 
beings only on account of distance and size respectively. Every- 
Where repetition disappears and the unique is revealed as sense and 
alysis grow keener. And since adjectives are abstracted from 
Rouns, it follows that uniqueness goes beyond things and reaches 
properties. ‘The red of one rose petal seems the same as the red of 
another, because the man who sees them is blinded through optical 
insufficiency and mental habit. Put them side by side, is the shade 
the same? If you think so, take counsel with some artist who can 
Teally paint flowers. All learning nowadays tends to become prac- 
fical, and we may yet see schools of metaphysicians in the fields, 
mgaged severally in plucking daisy petals apart. 

Hence the common noun is really the verbal link of a more or 
léss arbitrarily determined group of uniques. When we take the 
ferm distributiv ely the boundaries grow suddenly vague. It is the 
Mnstant refrain in the teaching of one of the most eminent of living 
geologists that ev erything passes into everything else by “ insensible 
§tadations.”” He holds up to his students a picture of the universe 
Rot unlike a water-colour sketch that has fallen into a water-butt 
aid “run.” The noun “ chair,” for instance, is definite enough to 
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the reader—till he thinks; then behold a borderland of dubiety ! 
Rocking chairs, lounge chairs, settees; what is this nondescript— 
chair or ottoman ? and this—chair or stool? Here, again, have we 
a garden chair or seat, or a cheval-de-frise ? and where do you draw 
the line between chair and firewood? But the ordinary person, 
when he speaks of a number of chairs, never feels the imminence of 
this difficulty. He imagines one particular unique sitting apparatus 
with which he is familiar, and, taking a kind of vicious multiple 
mental squint at it, sees what is utterly impossible in the real world 
—so many others identical with it. 

For, on the theory of our rediscovery, number is a purely subjective 
and illusory reduplication of uniques. 

It is extremely interesting to trace the genesis of this human 
delusion of number. It has grown with the growth of the mind, 
and is, we are quite prepared to concede, a necessary feature of 
thought. We may here remark, parenthetically, that we make no 
proposal to supersede ordinary thinking by a new method. We are, 
in harmony with modern biology, simply stating a plain fact about 
it. Human reason, in the light of what is being advanced, appears 
as a convenient organic process based on a fundamental happy mis- 
conception, and it may—though the presumption is against such a 
view—take us away from, rather than towards, the absolute truth 
of things. The raison d’étre of a man’s mind is to avoid danger and 
get food—so the naturalists tell us. His reasoning powers are about 
as much a truth-seeking tool as the snout of a pig, and he may as 
well try to get to the bottom of things by them asa mole might by 
burrowing. This, however, is outside the scope of the present paper, 
and altogether premature. 

The first substantives of primitive man were almost certainly not 
ordinary common nouns. They were single terms expressive of 
certain special relationships between him as the centre of the 
universe and that universe. There was “ Father,’ who fed him; 
“Home,” where he sheltered; and “ Man,” the adversary he hated 
and plotted against. Similarly, in the recapitulatory phases of a 
child’s development, it uses “Pa,”’ ‘ Ma,” “ Pussy,” strictly as proper 
nouns. Such simple terms become common as experience widens 
and analogies appear. Man soon exhausted his primitive stock of 
grunts, weird mouthings, and snorts; his phonetic, in fact his 
general, memory was weak, and his capacity of differentiation there- 
fore slight; he was in consequence obliged to slur over uniqueness, 
and lump similar-looking things together under what was, for 
practical purposes, the same sound. Then followed the easy step of 
muddling repeated substantives into dual and plural forms. And 
then, out of a jumble of broken-down substantives and demonstratives 
grew up the numbers—grew and blossomed like a grove of mental 
upas trees. 
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They stupify people. When we teach a child to count, we poison 
iis mind almost irrevocably. When a man speaks of a thousand of 
bricks, he never dreams that he means a unique collection of uniques 
that his mind cannot grasp individually. When he speaks of a 
thousand years, the suspicion never crosses his mind that he is 
referring to a unique series of unique gyrations on the part of the 
earth we inhabit; and yet, if he is an educated man, he knows 
perfectly well that the shape of the earth’s orbit and the earth’s 
velocity are things constantly changing! He is inoculated with 
the arithmetical virus; he lets a watch and a calendar blind him to 
the fact that every moment of his life is a miracle and a mystery. 

All that is said of common nouns and number here has an obvious 
application to terms in logic. It is scarcely necessary to say more 
to strictly logical people, to convince them of the absurdity of being 
strictly logical. They fancy the words they work with are reliable 
tools, instruments of steel, while they are rather like a saw or axe of 
ice when the thermometer fluctuates about zero centigrade. 

The most indisputable corollary of the rediscovery is the destruction 
of the atomic theory. There is absolutely no ground in human expe- 
rience for a presumption of similar atoms, the mental entanglement 
that created one being now unravelled, and similarly the certainty of 
all the so-called laws of physics and chemistry is now assailable. 

Here a most excusable objection may be anticipated and met. “TI 
grant,” the scientist will say—in fact, does say—“ that any presump- 
tion in favour of identically similar atoms disappears upon analysis ; 
I grant that our original suspicion of such atoms arose from a mental 
imperfection ; yet I still keep my theories intact with —-— experi- 
mental verification.”” Thus the whirligig of time brings round its 
fevenges ; here is science taking up the cast-off armour of religion 
and resting its claims on prophecy! The scientist predicts a planet, 
an element, or a formula, and the thing either comes almost as he 
said, or—he makes a discovery. Now the unique fact of averages 
explains the whole matter. 

It is a well-known fact that at any theatre during the run of a 
fairly successful piece, on every recurring Monday, Tuesday, or 
Other day in the week, almost exactly the same number of people 
will come nightly and distribute themselves in almost exactly the 
fame way through the house. So many will go to the pit, so many 
fo the dress circle, so many to the boxes, so much “ paper ” stuffing 
Will be required to give a cheerful plumpness to the whole. The 
Manager can give all these numbers beforehand within a very small 
fraction of the total. Yet not one of these spectators is exactly the 
fame as another; each one has his individual cares and sorrows, 
desires and motives, and comes and goes in accordance with the 
Recessities of his unique life. Now and then there is a break in the 
@ven succession of attendances ; a madman, perhaps, comes to the 
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theatre, fires off a pistol and clears out the gallery; but take 4 
sufficiently large theatre, a sufficiently large number of times, aud it 
becomes impossible to define the result of average attendance from 
the sum of the actions of a number of imagined indistinguishably 
similar persons. So with atoms—it is possible to think of them as 
unique things each with its idiosyncrasies, and yet regard the 0. 
called verification of the atomic theory with tranquillity. But when 
the mad atom comes along, the believer in the unique remains 
tranquil, while the ears of the chemist get hot, his manner becomes 
nervous and touchy, and he mumbles certain unreasonable things 
about “experimental error.” Or possibly, as occurred lately with 
an antic atom on asensitive plate, he fancies jealous or curious spooks 
are upsetting his experiments. 

We may here call attention to the unreasonable width of “ margin of 
experimental error ” allowed to scientists. They assert, for instance, 
in illustration of this atomic theory of theirs, that in water, hydrogen 
and oxygen invariably exist in the definite and integral ratio of 
one to eight. Any truthful chemist, if the reader can get one and 
“heckle ” him, will confess that the most elaborate and accurate 
analyses of water have given fractional and variant results; the 
ratio of the compounds gets wrong, theoretically speaking, some- 
times to the left of the decimal place. The chemist gets results 
most satisfactory to himself by taking large quantities and neglect- 
ing fractions. The discrepancies so often noted by beginners in 
practical physics and chemistry between experimental and theo- 
retical results are frequently extremely startling and instructive in 
this connection. At the beginning a student is naive—honest; but 
presently he gets into the way of manipulating his apparatus—a 
laboratory euphemism. 

Leaving the scattered atoms of the ordinary chemist, we may next 
allude briefly to the bearings of the rediscovery on morality. Here 
we are on ground where we modestly fear almost to tread. There 
is the dire possibility of awakening the wrath and encountering the 
rushing denunciations of certain literary men who have taken public 
morality under their protection. We may, however, point out that 
beings are unique, circumstances are unique, and that therefore we 
cannot think of regulating our conduct by wholesale dicta. A strict 
regard for truth compels us to add that principles are wholesale 
dicta: they are substitutes of more than doubtful value for an indi- 
vidual study of cases. A philanthropist in a hurry might clap 4 
thousand poor souls into ready-made suits all of a size, but if he 
really wanted the people properly clothed he would send them one 
by one to a tailor. 

There is no reason why a man who has hitherto held and felt 
honestly proud of high principles should be ashamed of sharing 4 
common error, provided he is prepared for a frank abandonment; 
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but though a principle, like a fetich, may be still convenient as a 
‘missile weapon, or entertaining as a curiosity, its supposed value and 
honourableness in human life vanishes with our rediscovery. 

Finally we may turn away from proofs and consequences and note 
briefly how this great rediscovery grew to a head. The period 
of darkest ignorance, when men turned their backs on nature and 
believed in mystic numbers, has long passed away; even the skulls 
of the schoolmen have rotted to dust by this time, and their books 
are in tatters. The work of Darwin and Wallace was the clear 
assertion of the uniqueness of living things; and physicists and 
chemists are now trying the next step forward in a hesitating way— 
they must take it sooner or later. We are on the eve of man’s final 
emancipation from rigid reasonableness, from the last trace of the 
trim clockwork thought of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The common chemist is a Rip Van Winkle from these buried times. 
His grave awaits his earliest convenience, yawning. 

The neat little picture of a universe of souls made up of passions 
and principles in bodies made of atoms, all put together so neatly 
and wound up at the creation, fades in the series of dissolving views 
that we call the march of human thought. We no longer believe, 
whatever creed we may affect, in a Deity whose design is so foolish 
and little that even a theological bishop can trace it and detect a 


kindred soul. Some of the most pious can hardly keep from scoffing 
at Milton’s world—balanced just in the middle of those crystalline 


spheres that hung by a golden chain from the battlements of heaven. 
We no longer speculate 


‘* What varied being peoples ev’ry star,” 


because we have no reason at all to expect life beyond this planet. 
We are a century in front of that Nuremberg cosmos, and in the 
place of it there looms a dim suggestion of the fathomlessness of the 
‘Mige mystery of life. The figure of a roaring loom with unique 
threads flying and interweaving beyond all human following, work- 
ing out a pattern beyond all human interpretation, we owe to Goethe, 
the intellectual father of the nineteenth century. Number—Order, 
tems now the least law in the universe; in the days of our great- 
grandfathers it was heaven’s first law. 
So spins the squirrel’s cage of human philosophy. 
Science is a match that man has just got alight. He thought he 
Was in a room—in moments of devotion, a temple—and that his light 
| Would be reflected from and display walls inscribed with wonderful 
fcrets and pillars carved with philosophical systems wrought into 
harmony. It isa curious sensation, now that the preliminary splutter 
is over and the flame burns up clear, to see his hands lit and just a 
ogy of himself and the patch he stands on visible, and around 
im, in place of all that human comfort and beauty he anticipated— 
darkness still. H. G. Wetts. 





WITH KING GUNGUNHANA IN GAZALAND. 


Wuite Gungunhana’s Indunas are in London as his accredited 
ambassadors to the Queen of England, some description of our recent 
expedition to Gazaland, and some explanation of the position of Gun. 
gunhana towards the Portuguese and his disposition towards the 
English, may not be uninteresting. 

Leaving Manica on January 10th, 1891, after a somewhat arduous 
journey, much aggravated by the unfavourable season of the year, 
we (Dr. Jameson, J. B. Moodie, and myself*) arrived| at Gungun. 
hana’s kraal on March 2nd. The journey was one of about eight 
hundred miles. The country down to where we crossed the Sabi 
was mountainous for the first hundred miles, and after that con- 
sisted, for the most part, of magnificent agricultural and pasture 
lands, interrupted here and there by very dense bush. After 
crossing the Sabi the country is a dead level, in no place more 
than three hundred feet above the sea, covered with bush, with 
here and there splendid forests of timber. For fifty miles to the 
north of Gungunhana’s, at this rainy season of the year, we found a 
series of swamps, so deep as to take the horses off their legs. 

Gungunhana’s kraal is situated on a ridge about three hundred 
feet above sea level, on a fairly healthy site. 

During our stay at the King’s kraal we spent much time with 
Gungunhana, and fully discussed with him, and made ourselves 
acquainted with, his past and present relations with the Portuguese. 
He constantly expressed his desire to put himself and his nation 
under the protection of “the Great White Queen,” his hopes for 
the progress of his country and people being wholly based on 
confidence in English energy, enterprise and justice, and the expec: 
tation that his request for British protection would not be refused. 

At these interviews with the King of Gazaland the facts were 
elicited that neither he nor his father Umzila ever had, and that he 
has not now, any treaty or agreement with the Portuguese ; and 
furthermore, that on three previous occasions he had made determined 
efforts to obtain the protection of the English nation, and that he wel- 
comed with enthusiam the prospect of being able to send his Indunas 
to England. He said “I am the Queen’s man, and only the Queen’s; 


(1) [The writer of this article, Mr. Dennis Doyle, was born in Natal and brought up 
among the natives, and knew the Zulu language before he knew English. Therefore 
it was not through interpreters, as is the case with most explorers, but directly, as 4 
Zulu with a Zulu, that he spoke with King Gungunhana and learned his wishes, and 
the real position of Gungunhana as absolute monarch, merely tolerating, for purposes of 
commerce, the Portuguese and Banyan traders in Gazaland. In the same way Mr. 
Doyle was able to ascertain the feeling of the people of Gazaland towards Gungunhana 
and towards the Portuguese as no ordinary Englishman could have done.—Eb. F.R.] 
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“Twant the Queen to be my shield. These people,” pointing to the 
Portuguese, ‘‘ have troubled me and my father long enough.” 

Gungunhana laid down the boundaries of his realm roughly as 
(1) To the east, the coast, leaving out Inhambane and the country 
immediately surrounding it; (2) to the north, the Zambesi River up 
to its mouth; (3) to the west, a line passing from north to south 
from Magwandi’s kraal (this is roughly the line of the Sabi from 
north to south); (4) to the south, a line drawn below the Komati 
River, immediately north of Lourengo Marques. The King com- 
plained that the Portuguese were now collecting taxes immediately 
south of the Komati River, from those who are really his tributaries. 

The King not once, but repeatedly explained that both Beira and 
the Limpopo River belonged to him, and that the Portuguese had 
no right to either of these places, and that he now gave them 
entirely to the English. 

During our journeys through the country we used every oppor- 
tunity to find out if there was any evidence of Portuguese occupation 
of the country, and what were the relations of the natives to Gun- 
gunhana. As a result I can say confidently, first, that Portuguese 
occupation there is none, the only human being to be found in 
the course of eight hundred miles who acknowledged the Portuguese 
in any way was one solitary Goanese at Gungunhana’s kraal (the 
old kraal) who was only waiting for bearers to take him out of the 
country; and, secondly, that the natives one and all acknowledge 
the suzerainty of Gungunhana, and that not a voluntary but a com- 
pulsory suzerainty, for they explained to us that Gungunhana’s 
Indunas visited them annually and exacted tribute, which, if not 
at once forthcoming, was enforced. 

At the same time, the natives absolutely denied that Gungunhana’s 
independence was in any way complicated by even a nominal Portu- 
guese suzerainty, or that they themselves had any communication 
with the Portuguese, for the Banyan traders who bring in the 
tum which is the chief article of commerce have obtained and main- 
fain their freedom of movement in Gazaland by claiming to be 
British subjects, and so obtaining the patronage of Gungunhana. 

For even in the matter of trade almost the only commodity which 
teaches Gazaland through Portuguese territory is sold by Banyan 
faders, and wholly to the loss and harm of the natives. On 
spproaching Gungunhana’s present residence, and coming amongst 
the kraals of the Gazas, extending over an area of twenty miles 
Madius, what one is impressed with more than anything else is the 
Wier demoralisation from drink of the natives, men, women, and 
thildren. This drink, the very worst kind of rum of the vilest de- 
&tiption, seventy-five degrees over proof, is brought into the country 
fast the Portuguese Custom House at Delagoa Bay, and forms, with 
me exception of an extremely limited revenue from cloth, the entire 
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profit derived by the Portuguese from their trade with Gazaland, 
As an example of the amount of this deadly drink consumed by the 
unfortunate natives, I may mention that in one small district, Cossina, 
there is one Banyan trader, Bandanesa, who imports from eight hun- 
dred to a thousand cariffes of five gallons each every month ; and in 
the same district, in an area of two square miles, there are twelve more 
of these Banyan traders engaged in the same demoralising trade, 
The deterioration and demoralisation of this originally fine race 
of natives, the highest class of the Zulus, if not complete now, will 
be so very shortly if this pernicious trade in drink is not stopped, 
and that will never be as long as the Portuguese are allowed to send 
it into the country. 

Gungunhana himself is most anxious for the suppression of the 
drink traffic, but in many cases it has obtained such a hold over his 
people, that he now expresses the most earnest desire that the British 
Government should lend him some assistance in checking the im- 
portation of drink into his country, as he feels that if he is not thus 
aided by a British protectorate, in a few years his people will become 
physically as well as morally so utterly ruined as to be worthless as 
warriors. It is to be hoped that Gungunhana’s prayer that he may 
be taken under the protection of the ‘White Queen”’ will be listened 
to, and the blessings of British influence brought to bear to aid 
the King of Gazaland to save his people from the demoralising influ- 
ence of the drink traffic encouraged by the Portuguese of the coast. 

Gungunhana himself expressed to me, in the most pathetic words, 
his desire that the Queen of England would take him by the am, 
hold him up, and be his shield, for he felt that the time had come to ask 
some powerful white nation to assist and advise him in the govern- 
ment of that enormous tract of country called Gazaland, and he was well 
aware that from England alonehe could hope for this help and guidance. 

Gungunhana himself is absolute lord of his vast dominions. He 
exacts tribute and destroys kraals all over his country. He tries 
cases, executes men for breach of the laws, and collects his taxes, 
and the Portuguese till this last year never attempted to interfere 
with him nor advised him in anything. Gungunhana’s exact words 
to me, speaking of the Portuguese, are as follows :—‘ These people 
have been my friends, but they are very jealous, and do not wish me 
to have the friendship of any other white nation, and it is because 
they see I am anxious to make friends with the English that they 
are now interfering and annoying me.” 

At a recent meeting at his kraal Gungunhana warned the 
Portuguese officer who was present. “Don’t annoy or interfere 
with me, or I pull down your flags and drive you all out of my 
country.” The Portuguese have been allowed to trade in Gungun- 
hana’s country, but distinctly as strangers, subject to the King’s rule. 
Now, jealous of the English advance and influence, they make claims 
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“which are not only baseless, but which they cannot muster force to- 
maintain. Gungunhana’s army is composed of Zulus, and is about 
20,000 strong. They are armed with shields and assegais and trained! 
in Zulu fashion, but of late he has formed a force of 2,000 men 
trained to use the Martini-Henry rifles with which they are armed. 
With such a force Gungunhana can account for any opponents who 
may attack him. An absolute ruler of a vast and fertile territory, 
800 miles long by 600 broad, he is quite able to buy machine guns, 
if needed, as well as Martini-Henry rifles. The Zulus are the best 
fighting men in Africa, and I no more doubt than does Gungunhana 
himself, the result of a war between the Portuguese and the King 
of Gazaland, and if he invites to his assistance the white men of 
South Africa and allots them ground on which they may settle 
without the controlling power of a British protectorate, a white 
republic will, without doubt, be the result. 

The fact that Gungunhana had to move to the south with the 
whole of his nation for the purpose of punishing Spelenyana, a 
tributary chief, the site of whose kraal Gungunhana now occupies, has 
to some extent disorganized the nation. The movement of 60,000 
people—men, women, and children—could not be effected under 
several months. During the time of moving, of course, there was 
no ploughing, no seed-sowing, and the people in the trek suffered 
largely from hunger ; 2,000 of them died on the way of starvation. 
To this fact, as well as to the very thin population, may be attributed 
the want of grain and food of all kinds in the eight hundred miles 
through which we passed. It was onfy with the greatest difficulty 
that provisions were obtainable, and it frequently happened that 
Water-melon was the only food on which we had to subsist for days. 
Qn one occasion we were reduced to eating the meat of a kudu 
fantelope) killed by the wild dogs, from which they had been driven 
off by the natives. 

On reaching the Sabi River we expected to find a boat, but we 
Were told by a solitary native whom we found living on the banks 
df the Sabi with his wife and child, that there was no boat obtainable 
Within two days’ journey up the river and within four days’ journey 
down the river, and it was not certain that the upper river boat, 
tyen at that distance, would be obtainable. Accordingly we decided 
strike down the river, and on the evening of the first day came 
teross another kraal, occupied by a solitary native and his wife. 
After making inquiries, and presenting them with several lengths of 
talico, we learned that a small bark canoe could be obtained from 
the other side of the river, and after much difficulty and many 
Promises of payment, the owner of the canoe was induced to come 
@ver to the north bank of the river. 

Two days were occupied by us in crossing the Sabi, which was 
nearly one-and-a-half miles wide between its banks, with half- 
12 
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a-mile of very deep, strong-running water. The passage was thus 
protracted because the frail bark canoe could hold two men only, and 
some hours were occupied in making each journey, owing to the 
stream drifting the canoe often a mile below the place from which 
it started on the opposite bank. Greatly relieved were we to see 
our horses land, after a tremendous swim, on the south bank. 
Through the Hlenga country on the south of the Sabi we had the 
same difficulty in getting food as on the north bank; in addition to 
which our party of three white men one by one had the fever. Of 
course, being without provisions, it was impossible to stop our march, 
and we had to move on, depending entirely on what food we could 
get from the natives. During the attacks of fever, our sole diet 
consisted of mealies and water melon. On this food we had to 
subsist for fourteen days, and it was with feelings of delight that we 
at last reached Gungunhana’s kraal, where we found a good supply 
of provisions. 

The people of the Hlenga country are the tributary tribes 
originally conquered by the Umazila, as is indicated by their name, 
for the word “ Hlenga” means tribute. Gungunhana claims Gouveia, 
the Portuguese Capitao mor, who occupies the south bank of the 
Zambesi, as his tributary “ Hienga.” Some years ago he forcibly 
imposed tribute on Gouveia and his people, having defeated them in 
battle. Gungunhana said to me, “ Here is the chief officer of the 
Portuguese, who has been paying tribute to me for years, and how 
can they say now that I, who never paid them tribute, am tributary 
to them?” Of Gouveia he frequently repeated, ‘“‘Gumuntu ami,” 
that is, “Gouveia is my man; “Ge inkosi,” that is, “ I am king.” 

Here, as in the whole of Gazaland through which we passed, 
the natives spoke with bated breath of their great King Gungun- 
hana. In several of the kraals we were told that the Abanguni 
Indunas from Gungunhana had been round collecting taxes, and the 
people frequently excused themselves on that ground for not giving 
us food, as they said “the whole of the food had been eaten up by 
the King’s messengers.” 

In the swamps of this portion of the country fish can be procured, 
which the natives catch and dry, and use largely as food. With the 
exception of three wilde beest (gnu) and some zebras, no game was 
seen, although we came on the spoor of elephant, lion, and a great 
number of antelope nearly every day; while we were on the high 
veldt there had been no rains, and the game had gone down to the 
river, and as we were going down to the river the rains set in and 
the game went back to the high veldt. 

One of our pack mules taking into his head to leave his com- 
panions, joined a herd of zebras, and he was last seen careering 
wildly among the zebras, who were travelling in a northerly diree- 
tion. Our horses, after lasting the journey in a splendid manner, 
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ied, I am sorry to say, in the swamps beyond Delagoa Bay. Much 
lifficu ty was experienced both before and after crossing the Sabi 
River in the dense bush, through which we had frequently to march 
in single file for days, dragging our horses after us. This dense 
bush is called “Gwashu” by the natives. So dense was this bush 
that frequently our way had to be cut on either side of the narrow 
pathway along which we travelled, to enable our horses to pass. Here 
the heat was most oppressive, as the wind could not penetrate. 

During our stay at Manhlagazi, Gungunhana’s chief residence, the 
King made frequent inquiries as to the route we came, and the 
manner in which we had been treated by the natives along the 
foute, expressing an opinion that it would have been better if we 
had gone farther to the westward, and travelled down the east bank 
tithe Limpopo. As he said, the route that we had travelled had 
never before been travelled by any white man, and it was seldom 
used even by natives, for it was only owing to the recent heavy rains 
that water was obtainable even in small quantities along that route. 

Gungunhana expressed himself much interested in the progress of 
the Chartered Company to the north, and got me to promise that I 
would during this year take some of his Indunas to visit Lo Bengula 
st Buluwago and show them the country occupied by the British 
South Africa Company’s people. He frequently expressed his wish 
that roads should be made through his country by the English, 
and, although desirous that he should be allowed to govern his own 
people in his own manner without the interference of the whites, he 
was willing and anxious that a large portion of his country should 
beset aside for English occupation—as he expressed it, “‘ Aba Mhlopi 
lapa Abame lapa,” “The white man on that side, and my own 
people on this.” 

It should be remembered that Gungunhana’s country consists of a 
fract eight hundred miles long by six hundred miles wide, and that 
the greater part, especially the uplands of northern Gazaland, is a 
very fertile and beautiful country, with an excellent climate through- 
out except in the swamps, full of rich pasturage and splendid land for 
torn-growing, and capable of supporting a large white population. 
This magnificent field for white colonisation, at present practically 
Moccupied, for a very small portion of land is cultivated or grazed 
by Gungunhana and his people, is now offered to the English race, 
aid I am certain that the English of South Africa, and I fancy also 
that the English at home, willl strongly object to leaving this country 
Mtouched in order to please the Portuguese, with the probable 
fesult of either the establishment of a white republic in Gazaland, 
dangerous to the welfare of the neighbouring states, or, if not, the 
Wxtinction of that fine Zulu race, Gungunhana’s people, by the 
Wemoralising traffic in rum from the Portuguese ports on the coast. 

Dennis Doy.e. 





MONTES, THE MATADOR. 


“« Yxs! I’m better, and the doctor tells me I’ve escaped once more— 
‘as if I cared! . . . And all through the fever you came every day 
to see me, 80 my niece says, and brought me that cool drink that 
drove the heat away and let me sleep. You thought, I suppose, like 
the doctor, that I’d escape you, too. Ha! ha! And that you’d never 
hear old Montes tell what he knows of bull-fighting and you don’t. 
. . . Or perhaps it was kindness; though, why you, a foreigner 
and a heretic, should be kind to me, God knows The doctor 
says I’ve not got much more life in me, and you're going to leave 
Spain within the week—within the week, you said, didn’t you? ... 
Well, then, I don’t mind telling you the story. 

“ Thirty years ago I wanted to tell it often enough, but I knew 
no one I could trust. After that fit passed I said to myself I’d 
never tell it; but as you’re going away, I’ll tell it to you, if you swear 
by the Virgin you'll never tell it to any one, at least until I’m dead. 
You'll swear, will you, easily enough? they all will; but as you're 
going away, it’s much the same! Besides, you can do nothing 
now; no one can do anything; they never could have done any- 
thing. Why, they wouldn’t believe you if you told it to them, 
the fools! ... My story will teach you more about bull-fight- 
ing than Frascuelo or Mazzantini, or—yes, Lagartijo knows. 
Weren’t there Frascuelos and Mazzantinisin my day? Dozens of 
them! You could pick one Frascuelo out of every thousand 
labourers if you gave him the training and the practice, and 
could keep him away from wine and women. But a Montes is not 
to be found every day, if you searched all Spain for one... . 
What's the good of bragging? I never bragged when I was at 
work: the thing done talks—louder than words. Yet I think no 
one has ever done the things I used todo. For I read in a paper 
once an account of a thing I often did, and the writer said ’twas 
incredible. Ha, ha! incredible to the Frascuelos and Mazzantinis 
and the rest, who can kill bulls and are called espadas. Oh, yes! 
bulls so tired out they can’t lift their heads. You didn’t guess 
when you were telling me about Frascuelo and Mazzantini that I 
knew them. I knew all about both of them before you told me. . . - 
I know their work, though I’ve not been within sight of a ring 
for more than thirty years. . . . Well, I’ll tell you my story: I'll 
tell you my story—if I can.” 

The old man said the last words as if to himself in a low voice, 
then sank back in the armchair, and for a time was silent. 
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Let me say a word or two about myself and the circumstances 


which led me to seek out Montes. 
"I had been in Spain off and on a good deal, and had taken from 
ithe first a great liking to the people and country; and no one can 
‘love Spain and the Spaniards without becoming interested in the 
Yhull-ring—the sport is so characteristic of the people, and in 
“itself so exciting. In earnest’I had set myself to study it, and when 
Tcame to know the best bull-fighters, Frascuelo, Mazzantini, and 
Tagartijo, and heard them talk of their trade, I began to under- 
stand what skill and courage, what qualities of eye and hand and 
heart, this game demands. Through my love of the sport, I 
came to hear of Montes. He had left so great a name that thirty 
years after he had disappeared from the scene of his triumphs, he 
was still spoken of not infrequently. He would perhaps have been 
better remembered had the feats attributed to him been less astound- 
ing. It was Frascuelo who told me that Montes was still alive, and 
living in Ronda. 
' “Montes? I can tell you about Montes! You mean the old 
wpada who, they say, used to kill the bull in its first rush into the 
ting—as if any one could do that! I can tell you about him. He 
must have been clever, for an old aficionado I know swears no one 
of us is fit to be in his cuadrilla. Those old fellows are all like 
that, and I don’t believe half they tell about Montes. . . . I dare- 
gay he was good enough in his day, but there are just as good men 
ow as ever there were. . . . When I was in Ronda, four years.ago, 
Twent to see Montes. He lives out of the town in a nice, little 
house all alone, with one woman to attend to him, a niece of his, 
‘they say. You know he was born in Ronda; but he would not talk 
me; he only looked at me and laughed—the little, lame, con- 
eeited one!” 
> “You don’t believe then, in spite of what they say, that he was 
better than Lagartijo or Mazzantini, for instance ?” 
» “No,Idon’t. Of course, he must have known more than they do, 
‘and that wouldn’t be difficult, for neither of them knows much. 
“Mazzantini is a good matador because he’s very tall and strong, and 
“that gives him an advantage. For that, too, the women like him, 
/and when he makes a mistake and has to try again, he gets forgiven. 
It wasn’t so when I began. There were ajficionados then, and if you 
Made a mistake they began to jeer, and you were soon pelted out of 
ering. Now the crowd knows nothing and is no longer content 
V0 follow those who do know. . . Lagartijo? Oh! he’s very 
) quick and daring, and the women and boys like that, too. But he’s 
ignorant: he knows nothing about a bull. Why, he’s been wounded 
7 oftener in his five years than I in my twenty! And that’s a pretty 
) good test... Montes must have been clever, for he’s very small and 
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I shouldn’t think he was ever very strong, and then he was lame 
almost from the beginning, I’ve heard. I’ve no doubt he could 
teach the business to Mazzantini or Lagartijo, but that’s not saying 
much. ... He must have made a lot of money to be able to 
live on it ever since. And they didn’t pay as high then or even 
when I began as they do now.” 

So much I knew about Montes when, in the spring of 1&88—, | 
rode from Seville to Ronda, fell in love with the place at first sight, 
and resolved to stop at Polos’ inn for some time. Ronda is built, as 
it were, upon an island tableland high above the sea-level, and is 
ringed about by still higher ranges of mountains. It is one of the 
most peculiar and picturesque places in the world. A river runs 
almost all round it; and the sheer cliffs fall in many places three 
or four hundred feet, from the tableland to the water, like a wall. 
No wonder that the Moors held Ronda after they had lost every 
other foot of ground in Spain! Taking Ronda as my headquarters 
I made almost daily excursions, chiefly on foot, into the surrounding 
mountains. On one of these I heard again of Montes. A peasant 
with whom I had been talking and who was showing me a short cut 
back to the town, suddenly stopped and said, pointing to a little hut 
perched on the mountain-shoulder in front of us, ‘‘ From that house 
you can see Ronda! That’s the house where Montes, the great mata- 
dor, was born,”’ he added, evidently with some pride. Then and there 
the conversation with Frascuelo came back to my memory, and I made 
up my mind to find Montes out and have a talk with him. I went to 
his house, which lay just outside the town, next day with the alcalde, 
who introduced me to him and then left us. The first sight of the 
man interested me. He was short—about five feet three or four in 
height, of well-knit, muscular frame. He seemed to me to have 
Moorish blood in him. His complexion was very dark and tanned; 
the features clean-cut ; the nose sharp and inquisitive; the nostrils 
astonishingly mobile ; the chin and jaws clearly defined and resolute. 
His hair and thick moustache were snowwhite, and this, together with 
the deep wrinkles on the forehead and around the eyes and mouth, 
gave him an appearance of great age. He seemed to move, too, 
with extreme difficulty, his lameness, as he afterwards told me, being 
complicated by rheumatism. But when one looked at his eyes the 
appearance of age vanished. They were large and dark, and rather 
long than round ; nothing wonderful, one would have said at first 
sight. But when he became excited the eyes suddenly grew round 
and became intensely luminous. The effect was startling. It seemed 
as if all the vast vitality in the man had taken refuge in those 
wonderful gleaming orbs: they radiated courage and energy and 
intellect. Then as his mood changed the light would leave the 
eyes and they would assume their usual shape, the little, old, wizened, 
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kled face settling down into its ordinary, sharp, ill-tempered, 
Ywearied expression. There was so much in the face, such courage, 
“mech melancholy, such keen intelligence, that in spite of an anything 
but flattering reception I returned again and again to the house. One 
day his niece told me Montes was in bed, and from her description 
I judged he was suffering from an ordinary attack of malarial 
fever. This the doctor who attended him, and whom I knew, 
 tonfirmed. Naturally enough I did what I could for the old 
man, and so it came about that after his recovery he received me 
with kindness, and at last made up his mind to tell me the story 
of his life. 

“T may as well begin at the beginning,’ Montes went on. “I 
was born near here about sixty years ago. You thought I was older. 
Don’t deny it. I saw the surprise in your face! But it’s true: in 
fact, I am not yet, I think, quite sixty. My father was a peasant 
with a few acres of land of his own and a cottage.” 

“T know it,” I said. “I saw it the other day.” 

“Then you may have seen on the farther side of the hill the 
pasture-ground for cattle which was my father’s chief possession. 
Itwas good pasture; very good. My mother was of a better class 
than my father ; she was the daughter of the chemist in Ronda; she 
quld read and write, and she did read, I remember, whenever she 
ould get the chance, which was n’t often, with her four children to 
take care of—three girls and one boy—and the house to look after. 
We all loved her, she was so gentle; and then she told us wonder- 
ful stories; but I think I was her favourite. You see I was the 
youngest and a boy, and women are like that! My father was 
hard—at least, I thought him so, and feared rather than loved 
him; but the girls got on better with him. He never talked to me 
the did to them. My mother wanted me to go to school and 
become a priest. She had taught me to read and write by the time 
Twas six. But my father would not hear of it. ‘If you had had 
three boys and one girl,’ I remember him saying to her once, ‘ you 
tould have done what you liked with this one. But as there is only 
me boy, he must work and help me.’ So by the time I was nine 
Tused to go off down to the pasture and watch the bulls all day 
lg. For though the herd was a small one—only about twenty 
lead—it required to be constantly watched. The cows were attended 
in an enclosure close to the house. It was my task to mind the 
bills in the lower pasture. Of course I had a pony, for such bulls 
i Spain are seldom approached, and cannot be driven by a man on 
foot. I see you don’t understand. But it’s simple enough. My father’s 

were of good stock, savage and strong; they were always 
liken for the ring, and he got high prices for them. He 
@erally managed to sell three novillos and two bulls of four 
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years old each year. And there was no bargaining, no trouble; 
the money was always ready for that class of animal. All day long 
I sat on my pony, or stood near it, minding the bulls. If any of 
them strayed too far, I had to go and get him back again. But in 
the heat of the day they never moved about much, and that time I 
turned to use by learning the lessons my mother gave me. Soa 
couple of years passed. Of course in that time I got to know our 
bulls pretty well ; but it was a remark of my father which first taught 
me that each bull had an individual character and which first set me to 
watch them closely. That must have been in my twelfth year; and 
in that summer I learned more than in the two previous years. My 
father, though he said nothing to me, must have noticed I'd 
gained confidence in dealing with the bulls; for one night, when 
I was in bed, I heard him say to my mother—‘ The little fellow is as 
good asa mannow!’ I was proud of his praise, and from that time 
on I set to work to learn everything I could about the bulls. . .. 
By degrees I came to know every one of them—better far than I 
ever got to know men or women later! © Bulls, I found, were just like 
men, only simpler and kinder ; some were good-tempered and honest, 
others were sulky and cunning. There was a black one which was 
wild and hot-tempered, but at bottom good, while there was one almost 
as black, with light horns and flanks, which I never trusted. The 
other bulls didn’t like him. I could see they didn’t; they were all 
afraid of him. He was cunning and suspicious, and never made 
friends with any of them ; he would always eat by himself far away 
from the others—but he had courage, too; I knew that as well as 
they did. He was sold that very summer with the black one for the 
ring in Ronda. One Sunday night, when my father and eldest sister 
(my mother would never go to /os toros) came back from seeing the 
game in Ronda, they were wild with excitement, and began to tell 
the mother how one of our bulls had caught the matador and tossed 
him, and how the chulos could scarcely get the matador away. 
Then I cried out—‘ I know ; ’t was Judas’ (so I had christened him), 
and as I saw my father’s look of surprise I went on confusedly, ‘the 
bull with the white horns I mean. Juan, the black one, wouldn’t have 
been clever enough!’ My father only said, ‘The boy’s right’ ; but 
my mother drew me to her and kissed me, as if she were afraid. ... 
Poor mother! I think even then she knew or divined something 
of what came to pass later... . 

“It was the next summer, I think, my father first found out 
how much I knew about the bulls. It came in this way. There 
hadn’t been much rain in the spring, the pasture, therefore, was thin, 
and that, of course, made the bulls restless. In the summer the 
weather was unsettled—spells of heat and then thunderstorms—till 
the animals became very excitable. One day, there was thunder in 
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’ the air I remember, they gave me a great deal of trouble and that 
annoyed me for I wanted to read. I had got to a very interesting 
tale in the story-book my mother had given me on the day our bulls 
were sold. The story was about Cervantes—ah, you know the man 
I mean, the great writer! Well, he was a great man, too. The story 
told of how, when he escaped from the Moors over there in Algiers 
and got back to Cadiz, a widow came to him to find out if he knew 
her son, who was also a prisoner. And when she heard that Cer- 
yantes had seen her son working in chains she bemoaned her wretch- 
edness and poverty until the heart of Cervantes melted with pity, 
and at last he said to her, ‘Come, mother, be hopeful, in one 
month your son shall be here with you.’ And then the book told 
of how Cervantes went back to slavery, and how glad the Bey was 
toget him again, for he was very clever; and how he asked the Bey, 
as he had returned of his free will, to send the widow’s son home 
in his stead ; and how the Bey consented. . . That Cervantes was a 
man.... Well, I was reading the story, and I believed every 
word of it, as I do still, for no ordinary person could invent that sort 
of tale; and I grew very much excited and wanted to know all 
about Cervantes. But as I could only read slowly and with diffi- 
culty, I was afraid the sun would go down before I could get to 
the end. While I was reading as hard as ever I could, my 
father came down on foot and caught me. He hated to see me 
teading—I don’t know why; and he was angry and struck at me. 
As I avoided the blow and got away from him, he pulled up the 
picket line, and got on my pony to drive one of the bulls back to 
the herd. I have thought since he must have been very much 
amnoyed before he came down and caught me. For though he knew a 
good deal about bulls, he didn’t show it then. My pony was too weak 
tocarry him easily, yet he acted as if he had been well mounted. For 
as I said, the bulls were hungry and excited, and my father should 
have seen this and driven the bull back quietly and with great patience. 
But no; he wouldn’t let him feed even for a moment. At last 
the bull turned on him. My father held the goad fairly against 
his neck, but the bull came on just the same, and the pony could 
sarcely get out of the way in time. Jn a moment the bull turned 
tnd prepared to rush at him again. My father sat still on the 
little pony and held the goad; but I knew that was no use; | 
le knew it too; but he was angry and wouldn’t give in. At once 
Tran in between him and the bull, and then called to the bull, 
fd went slowly up to him where he was shaking his head and 
-. the ground. He was very angry, but he knew the difference 
' m us quite well, and he let me come close to him without 


Mshing at me, and then just shook his head to show me he was 
M@gry, and soon began to feed quietly. In a moment or two 
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I left him and went back to my father. He had got off the pony 
and was white and trembling, and he said, 

“¢ Are you hurt ?’ 

“ And I said laughing, ‘ No: he didn’t want to hurt me. He was 
only showing off his temper.’ 

“And my father said, ‘There’s not a man in all Spain that 
could have done that! You know more than I do—more than any- 
body !’ 

“ After that he let me do as I liked, and the next two years 
were very happy ones. First came the marriage of my second 
sister; then the eldest one was married, and they were both good 
matches. And the bulls sold well, and my father had less to do, as I 
could attend to the whole herd by myself. . . . Those were two good 
years! My mother seemed to love me more and more every day, 
and praised me for doing all the lessons she gave me; and I had 
more and more time to study as the herd got to know me better and 
better. .. My only sorrow was that I had never seen the bulls in 
the ring. ‘But when I found my father was willing to take me, and 
*t was mother who wanted me not to go, I put up with that, too, 
and said nothing, for I loved her greatly. . . . Then of a sudden 
came the sorrow. It was in the late winter, just before my fifteenth 
birthday. I was born in March,I think. In January my mother 
caught cold, and as she grew worse my father fetched the doctor, 
and then her father and mother came to see her, but nothing did any 
good. In April she died... . I thought I should die too. 

“‘ After her death my father took to grumbling about the food and 
house and everything. Nothing my sister could do was right.... 
I believe she only married in the summer because she could n't 
stand his constant blame. At any rate she married badly, a good- 
for-nothing who had twice her years, and who ill-treated her con- 
tinually. A month or two later my father, who must have been fifty, 
married again, a young woman, a labourer’s daughter without a 
duro. ... He told me he was going to do it, for the house needed a 
woman. I suppose he was right. But I was too young then to 
take such things into consideration, and I had loved my mother. 
When I saw his new wife I did not like her, and we did not get on 
well together. .. . 

“ Before this, however, early in the summer that came after the 
death of my mother, I went for the first time to see a bull-fight. 
My father wanted me to go, and my sister, too; so I went. I shall 
never forget that day. The chulos made me laugh, they skipped 
about so and took such extra-good care of themselves; but the 
banderilleros interested me. Their work required skill and courage, 
that I saw at once; but after they had planted the banderillas 
twice, I knew how it was done, and felt I could do it just as 
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' well or better. For the third or fourth banderillcro made a mistake ! 
He didn’t even know out of which eye the bull was looking at him; 
go he got frightened, and did not plant the banderillas fairly. 
Indeed, one was on the side of the shoulder and the other didn’t 
even stick in! As for the picadores, they didn’t interest me at all. 
There was no skill or knowledge in their work. It was for the 
erowd, who like to see blood and who understand nothing. Then 
came the turn of the espada. Ah! that seemed fine to me. He 
knew his work I thought at first, and his work evidently required 
knowledge, skill, courage, strength—everything! I was intensely 
excited, and when the bull, struck to the heart, fell prone on his 
knees and the blood gushed from his nose and mouth, I cheered and 
cheered till I was hoarse. But before the games were over, that 
very first day I saw more than one matador make a mistake. At 
first I thought I must be wrong, but soon the event showed I was 
right. For the matador hadn’t even got the bull to stand square 
when he tried his stroke and failed. Ah, I see you don’t know 
what that means—‘ to stand square ’?”’ 

“Yes,” I answered, “I do partly, but I don’t see the reason of it. 
Will you explain ?”’ 

“Well,” Montes answered, “it’s very simple. You see, so long 
as the bull’s standing with one hoof in front of the other, his 
sthoulder-blades almost meet, as when you throw your arms back and 
your chest out ; that is, they don’t meet, but the space between them 
is not as regular, and, therefore, not as large as it is when their front 
hooves are square. Now, the space between the shoulder-blades is none 
too large at any time, for you have to strike with force to drive the 
sword through the inch-thick hide, and through a foot of muscle, 
ainew, and flesh besides to the heart. Nor is the stroke a straight one. 
Then there’s always the backbone, too, to avoid. And the space 
between the backbone and the outermost thick gristle of the shoulder- 
blade is never more than an inch and a half. So if you narrow this 
space by even half an inch you increase your difficulty immensely. 
And that’s not your object! Well, all this I’ve been telling you I 
diyined at once. Therefore, when I saw the bull wasn’t standing 
quite square I knew the matador was either a bungler or else very 
dlever and strong indeed. In a moment he proved himself to be a 

bungler, for his sword turned on the shoulder-blade, and the bull, 

throwing up his head, almost caught him on his horns. Then I 
ised and cried, ‘Shame!’ And the people stared at me. That 
Mtcher tried five times before he killed the bull, and at last even 

most ignorant of the spectators knew I’d been right in 

Bang him. . . . He was one of your Mazzantinis, I suppose !” 

> “No,” I said, “I’ve seen Mazzantini try twice, but never five 

That’s too much! ” 
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“Well,” Montes went on quietly, “the man who tries once and 
fails. ought never to be allowed in a ring again. But to go on, 
That first day taught me I could be an espada. The only doubt 
in my mind was in regard to the nature of the bulls. Should [ 
be able to understand new bulls, bulls, too, from different herds 
and of different race, as well as I understood our bulls? Going 
home that evening I tried to talk to my father, but he thought the 
sport had been very good, and when I wanted to show him the mis- 
takes the matadores had made, he laughed at me, and, taking hold 
of my arm, he said, ‘ Here’s where you need the gristle before you 
could kill a bull with a sword, even if he were tied for you!’ My 
father was very proud of his size and strength, but what he said had 
reason in it, and made me doubt myself. Then he talked about the 
gains of the matadores. A fortune, he said, was given for a single day's 
work. Even the pay of the chu/os seemed to me to be extravagant, 
and a banderillero got enough to make him rich. That night I 
thought over all I had seen and heard, and fell asleep and dreamt 
I was an espada, the best in Spain, and rich, and married to a lovely 
girl with golden hair—as boys do dream. 

“Next day I set myself to practise with our bulls. First I 
teased one till he grew angry and rushed at me; then, as a chulo, 
I stepped aside. And after I’d practised this several times, I 
began to try to move aside as late us possible and only just as far 
as was needful; for I soon found out the play of horn of every bull 
we had. The older the bull the heavier his neck and shoulders become, 
and, therefore, the sweep of horns in an old bull is much smaller 
than a young one’s. Before the first morning’s sport was over 
I knew that with our bulls at any rate I could beat any chulo 
I had seen the day before. Then I set myself to quiet the bull, 
which was a little difficult, and after I’d succeeded I went back 
to my pony to read and dream. Next day I played at being a 
banderillero, and found out at once that my knowledge of the animal 
wasall important. For I knew always on which side to move to avoid 
the bull’s rush. I knew how he meant to strike by the way he put his 
head down. To plant the banderilias perfectly would have been to 
me child’s play, at least with our bulls. The matador’s work was 
harder to practise. I had no sword; besides, the bull I wished to 
pretend to kill was not tired and wouldn’t keep quiet. Yet I 
went on trying. The game had a fascination for me. A few days 
later, provided with a makeshift red capa, I got a bull far away 
from the others. Then I played with him till he was tired out. 
First I played as a chulo, and avoided his rushes by an inch or two 
only; then, as banderillero, I escaped his stroke, and, as I did 80, 
struck his neck with two sticks. When he was tired I approached 
him with the capa and found I could make him do what I pleased, 
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“stand crooked or square in a moment, just asI liked. For I learned 

“at once that as a rule the bull rushes at the capa and not at the man 
who holds it. Some bulls, however, are clever enough to charge the 
man. For weeks I kept up this game, till one day my father 
expressed his surprise at the thin and wretched appearance of the 
pulls. Nowonder! The pasture ground had been a ring to them 
gnd me for many a week. 

“ After this I had to play matador—the only part which had any 
interest for me—without first tiring them. Then came a long series 
of new experiences, which in time made me what I was, a real espada, 
but which I can scarcely describe to you. 

“For power over wild animals comes to a man, as it were, by leaps 
and bounds. Of a sudden one finds he can make a bull do some- 
thing which the day before he could not make him do. It is alla 
matter of intimate knowledge of the nature of the animal. Just as 
the shepherd, as I’ve been told, knows the face of each sheep in a 
flock of a thousand, though I can see no difference between the 
faces of sheep, which are all alike stupid to me, so I came to know 
bulls, with a complete understanding of the nature and temper of 
each one. It’s just because I can’t tell you how I acquired this 
part of my knowledge that I was so long-winded in explaining to 
you my first steps. What I knew more than I have told you, will 
appear as I go on with my story, and that you must believe or 
disbelieve as you think best.” 

“Oh,” I said, “ you’ve explained everything so clearly, and thrown 
light on so many things I didn’t understand, that I shall believe 
Whatever you tell me.” 

Old Montes went on as if he hadn’t heard my protestation. 

“The next three years were intolerable to me: my stepmother 
tepaid my dislike with interest and found a hundred ways of making 
me uncomfortable, without doing anything I could complain of 
and so get altered. In the spring of my nineteenth year I told my 
father I intended to go to Madrid and become an espada. When 
he found he couldn’t induce me to stay, he said I might go. We 
parted, and I walked to Seville; there I did odd jobs for a few 
Weeks in connection with the bull-ring, such as feeding the bulls, 
helping to separate them, and so forth; and there I made an 
Mquaintance who was afterwards a friend. Juan Valdera was 
me of the cuadrilla of Girvalda, a matador of the ordinary type. 
Tuan was from Estramadura, and we could scarcely understand each 
tther at first ; but he was kindly and careless and I took a great liking 
Whim. He was a fine man; tall, strong and handsome, with short, 
dark, wavy hair and dark moustache, and great brown eyes. He liked 
te, I suppose, because I admired him and because I never wearied 
t#hearing him tell of his conquests among women and even great 
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ladies. Of course I told him I wished to enter the ring, and he 
promised to help me to get a place in Madrid where he knew many 
of the officials. ‘You may do well with the capa,’ I remember he 
said condescendingly, ‘or even as a banderillero, but you'll never go 
further. You see, to be an espada, as I intend to be, you must have 
height and strength,’ and he stretched his fine figure as he spoke, 
I acquiesced humbly enough. I felt that perhaps he and my father 
were right, and I didn’t know whether I should ever have strength 
enough for the task of an espada. To be brief, I saved a little money 
and managed to get to Madrid late in the year, too late for the bull- 
ring. Thinking over the matter I resolved to get work in a black- 
smith’s shop, and at length succeeded. As I had thought, the labour 
strengthened me greatly, and in the spring of my twentieth year, by 
Juan’s help, I got employed on trial one Sunday as a chu/lo. 


II. 


“‘T suppose,” Montes went on, after a pause, “I ought to have been 
excited and nervous on that first Sunday—but I wasn’t ; I was only 
eager to do well in order to get engaged for the season. The 
blacksmith, Antonio, whom I had worked with, had advanced me 
the money for my costume, and Juan had taken me to a tailor and 
got the things made, and what I owed Antonio and the tailor 


weighed on me. Well, on that Sunday I was at first a failure! I 
went in the procession with the rest, then with the others I got my 
capa; but when the bull rushed at me, instead of running away, 
like the rest, I wrapped my capa about me and, just as his horns 
were touching me, I moved aside—not half a pace. The spectators 
cheered me, it is true, and I thought I had done very well, until 
Juan came over to me, and said— 

“« You mustn’t show off like that. First of all, you’ll get killed 
if you play that game; and then you fellows with the capa are there 
to make the bull run about, to tire him out so that we matadores may 
kill him.’ 

“That was my first lesson in professional jealousy. After 
that I ran about like the rest, but without much heart in the 
sport. It seemed to me stupid. Besides, from Juan’s anger and 
contempt, I felt sure I shouldn’t get a permanent engagement. 
. . » Bit by bit, however, my spirits rose again with the exercise, 
and when the fifth or sixth bull came in I resolved to make him 
run. It was a good, honest bull; I saw that at once; he stood in 
the middle of the ring, excited, but not angry, in spite of the waving 
of the capas all round him. As soon as my turn came, I ran forward, 
nearer to him than the others had considered safe, and waved the 
challenge with my capa. At once he rushed at it, and I gave him 
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is long run, half round the circle, and ended it by stopping and 
letting him toss the capa which I held not quite at arm’s length from 
my body. As I did this I did n’t turn round to face him. I knew 
he’d toss the capa and not me, but the crowd rose and cheered 
as if the thing were extraordinary. Then I felt sure I should be 
engaged, and I was happy. Only Juan said to me a few minutes 
_ later :— 

“* You'll be killed, my boy, one of these fine days if you try those 
games. Your life will be a short one if you begin by trusting a 
bull.’ 

“But I didn’t mind what he said. I thought he meant it as 
a friendly warning, and I was anxious only to get permanently 
engaged. And sure enough, as soon as the games were over, I was 
sent for by the director. He was kind to me, and asked me where 
Thad played before. I told him that was my first trial. 

“*Ah!’ he said, turning to a gentleman who was with him, ‘I 
knew it, Sefior Duque; such courage always comes from—want of 
experience, let me call it.’ 

“*No,’ replied the gentleman, whom I afterwards knew as the 
Duke of Medina Celi, the best aficionado, and one of the noblest men 
in Spain; ‘I’m not sosure of that. Why,’ he went on, speaking 
now to me, ‘did you keep your back turned to the bull ?’ 

“*Sejior,’ I answered, ‘’twas an honest bull, and not angry, 
and I knew he ’d toss the capa without paying any attention 
to me.’ 

“«Well,’ said the Duke, ‘if you know that much, and are n’t 
afraid to risk your life on your knowledge, you'll go far. I must 
have a talk with you some day, when I’ve more time; you can 
come and see me. Send in your name; I shall remember.’ And as 
he said this, he nodded to me and waved his hand to the director, 
and went away. 

“Then and there the director made me sign an engagement for the 
season, and gave me one hundred duros as earnest money in advance 
of my pay. What an evening we had after that! Juan, the tailor, 
Antonio the blacksmith, and I. How glad and proud I was to Le 
able to pay my debts and still have sixty duros in my pocket after 
entertaining my friends. If Juan had not hurt me every now and 
then by the way he talked of my foolhardiness, I should have told 
them all I knew; but I didn’t. I only said I was engaged at a 
salary of a hundred duros a month. 

“« What!’ said Juan. ‘Come, tell the truth; make it fifty.’ 

“*No,’ I said; ‘it was a hundred,’ and I pulled out the money. 

“« Well,’ he said, ‘that only shows what it is to be small and 

‘young and foolhardy! Here am I, after six years’ experience, 
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second, too, in the cuadrilla of Girvalda, and I’m not getting much 
more than that!’ 

“ Still, in spite of such little drawbacks, in spite, too, of the fact that 
Juan had to go away early, to meet ‘a lovely creature,’ as he said, 
that evening was one of the happiest I ever spent. 

“« All that summer through I worked every Sunday, and grew in 
favour with the Madrilefios, and with the Madrilefas, though not 
with these in Juan’s way. I was timid and young; besides | hada 
picture of a woman in my mind, and I saw no one like it. So I went 
on studying the bulls, learning all I could about the different breeds, 
and watching them in the ring. Then I sent money to my sister 
and to my father, and was happy. 

“In the winter I was a good deal with Antonio; every day I dida 
spell of work in his shop to strengthen myself, and he, I think, got 
to know that I intended to become an espada. At any rate after my 
first performance with the capa, he believed I could do what- 
ever 1 wished. Often he used to say God had given him strength 
and me brains, and he only wished he could exchange some of 
his strength for some of my knowledge. Antonio was not very 
bright, but he was good-tempered, kind, and hard-working, the only 
friend I ever had. . . . May Our Lady give his soul rest ! 

“In the next spring when the director sent for me, I told him 
I wanted to be a banderillero. He seemed to be surprised, told me ] 
was a favourite with the capa, and had better stick to that for another 
season at least. But I was firm. Then he asked me whether I had 
ever used the banderilias and where? The director never believed 
I hadn’t worked in any ring before I came to Madrid. I told 
him I was confident I could do the work. ‘ Besides,’ I added, 
‘I want more pay,’ which was an untruth; but the argument 
seemed to him decisive, and he engaged me at two hundred duros 
a month, under the condition that, if the spectators wished it, I 
should work now and then with the capa as well. It didn’t take 
me long to show the aficionados in Madrid that I was as good with 
the banderilias as I was with the capa. I could plant them when 
and where I liked. For in this season I found I could make the bull 
do almost anything. You know how the banderiliero has to excite 
the bull to charge him before he can plant the darts. He does 
that to make the bull lower his head well, and he runs towards the 
bull partly so that the bull may not know when to toss his head up, 
partly because he can throw himself aside more easily when he’s run- 
ning fairly fast. Well, again and again I made the bull lower his head 
and then walked to him, planted the banderilias, and as he struck 
upwards swayed aside just enough to avoid-the blow. That was an 
infinitely more difficult feat than anything I had ever done with 
the capa, and it gave me reputation among the aficionados and also 
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with the espadas ; but the ignorant herd of spectators preferred my 
trick with the capa. So the season came and went. I had many a 
¢arouse with Juan, and gave him money from time to time, because 
women always made him spend more than he got. From that time 
on, too, 1 gave my sister fifty dwros a month, and my father fifty. 
For before the season was half over my pay was raised to four hundred 
duros a month, and my name was always put on the bills. In fact I 
was rich and a favourite of the public. 

“So time went on, and my third season in Madrid began, and with 
it came the beginning of the end. Never was any one more abso- 
lutely content than I when we were told Jos toros would begin in 
afortnight. On that Sunday I was walking carelessly in the pro- 
cession beside Juan, although I could have been next to the espadas 
had I wished, when he suddenly nudged me, and said : 

“*Look up! there on the second tier; there’s a face for you!” 

* “T looked up, and saw a girl with the face of my dreams, only much 
more beautiful. I suppose I must have stopped, for Juan pulled me 
by the arm, and said: ‘You’re moonstruck, man; come on!’ and 
on I went—lovestruck in heart and brain and body. What a face 
itwas! The golden hair framed it like a picture, but the great eyes 
“were dark, and the lips scarlet, and she wore the mantil/a like a queen. 
Imoved forward like a man in a dream, conscious of nothing that 
went on around me, till I heard Juan say : 
***She’s looking at us. She knows we’ve noticed her. All right, 
‘Pretty one! we'll make friends afterwards.’ 

“* But how ?’ I asked, stupidly. 

“‘How!’ he replied, mockingly. ‘I'll just send some one to find 
out who she is, and then you can send her a palco for next Sunday, 
and pray for her acquaintance, and the thing’s done. I suppose 
that’s her mother sitting behind her,’ he went on. ‘I wonder if the 
other girl next to her is the sister. She’s as good-looking as the 
fair-haired one, and easier to win, I’d bet! Strange how all the 
timid ones take to me!’ and again he looked up. 

“TI said nothing; nor did I look up at the place where she was 
fitting ; but I worked that day as I had never worked before. Then, 
for the first time, I did something that has never been done since by 
myone. The first bull was honest and kindly: I knew the sort. 
Bo, when the people began to call for L7 Pequeno (the little fellow) 
that was the nickname they had given me—lI took up a capa, and 
When the bull chased me, I stopped suddenly, faced him, and threw 
the capa round me. He was within six paces of me before he 
taught my look, and began to stop; but before he came to a stand- 
sill his horns were within a foot of me. The people cheered and 
cheered as if they would never ‘stop. Then I looked up at her. 
Bhe must have been watching me, for she took the red rose from 
K 2 
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her hair and threw it into the ring towards me, crying, ‘ Bien! Muy 
bien! El Pequeiio!’ 

“As I picked up the rose, pressed it to my lips, and hid it in my 
breast, I realized what life holds of triumphant joy! ... Then I 
made up my mind to show what I could do, and everything I did 
that day seemed to delight the public. At last, as I planted the 
banderillas, standing in front of the bull, and he tried twice in quick 
succession to strike me and failed, the crowd cheered and cheered 
and cheered, so that, even when I went away after bowing, and stood 
among my fellows, ten minutes passed before they would let the game 
go on. .. . I didn’t look up again. No! I wanted to keep the 
memory of what she looked like, when she threw me the rose! 

“ After the games were over, on that afternoon, we met. Juan had 
brought it about, and he talked easily enough to the mother and 
daughter and to the niece, while I was silent. We all went, I 
remember, to a restaurant in the Puerta del Sol, and ate and drank 
together. But I said little or nothing all the evening. The mother 
told us they were from the north. Alvareda was the family 
name, and her daughter was Clemencia; the niece was called 
Liberata. I listened and heard everything, but I scarcely 
spoke, while Juan talked and told them all about himself, and 
what he meant to do and be. While Clemencia looked at him 
I gazed at her in peace. Juan, I remember, invited them all to 
los toros on the following Sunday, and promised them the best palco 
in the ring. He found out, too, where they lived in a little street 
running parallel to the Alcala, and assured them of our visit during 
the week. Then they left, and as they went out of the door 
Liberata looked at Juan, while Clemencia chatted with and teased 
him. 

“<«That’s all right,’ said Juan, turning to me when they were 
gone, ‘and I don’t know which is the more taking, the niece or 
Clemencia! Perhaps the niece; she looks at one so appealingly ; 
and those who talk so with their eyes are always the best. I wonder 
have they any money. One might do worse than either with a 
good portion.” 

«Is that your real opinion?’ I asked hesitatingly. 

“* Yes,’ he answered ; ‘ why ?’ 

“« Because, in that case leave Clemencia to me. Of course you 
could win her if you wanted to. But it makes no difference to you, 
and to me all! If I cannot marry her I shall never marry.’ 

“* Whew!’ he said, ‘ how fast you go, but I’d do more than that 
for you ; and besides, the niece really pleases me better.’ 

“So the matter ended between us. Now if I could tell you all that 
happened I should. But much escaped me at the time that I 
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afterwards remembered, and many things that then seemed to me 
to be as sure as a straight stroke, have since grown confused. I 
only know that Juan and I met them often, and that Juan paid 
court to the niece, while I from time to time talked timidly to 
Clemencia. 

“One Sunday after another came and went, and we grew to know 
each other well. Clemencia did not chatter like other women: I 
liked her the better for it, and when I came to know she was 
yery proud I liked that, too. She charmed me; why? I can scarcely 
tell. Isaw her faults gradually, but even her faults appeared to me 
fascinating. Her pride was insensate! I remember one Sunday 
afternoon after the games, I happened to go into a restaurant, and 
found her sitting there with her mother. I was in costume and 
carried in my hand a great nosegay of roses that a lady had 
thrown me in the ring. Of course as soon as I saw Clemencia I 
went over to her and—you know it is the privilege of the matadores 
in Spain, even if they do not know the lady —taking a rose from the 
bunch I presented it to her as the fairest of the fair. Coming from 
the cold North, she didn’t know the custom and scarcely seemed 
pleased. When I explained it to her, she exclaimed that it was 
monstrous; she’d never allow a mere matador to take such a 
liberty unless she knew and liked him. Juan expostulated with 
her laughingly; I said nothing; I knew what qualities our work 
required, and didn’t think it needed any defence. . . . I believe 
in that first season, I came to see that her name Clemencia wasn’t 
very appropriate. At any rate she had courage and pride, that was 
certain! ... Very early in our friendship she wanted to know why 
I didn’t become an espada. 

“« A man without ambition,’ she said, ‘ was like a woman without 
beauty.’ ; 

“T laughed at this and told her my ambition was to do my work 
well, and advancement was sure to follow in due course. For 
love of her seemed to have killed ambition in me. Butno! She 
wouldn’t rest content in spite of Juan’s telling her my position 
already was more brilliant than that of most of the espadas. 

“He does things with the capa and the bandcrillas which no 
espada in all Spain would care to imitate! And that’s position 
tough. Besides, to be an espada requires height and strength !’ 

“ As he said this she seemed to be convinced, but it annoyed me a 
little, and so afterwards as we walked together, I said to her, 

“Tf you want to see me work as an espada you shall.’ 

“«Oh no!’ she answered half carelessly ; ‘if you can’t do it, as 
Juan says, why should you try ? to fail is worse than to lack ambi- 
tion.’ 
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« « Well,’ I answered, ‘ you shall see.’ 

“ And then I took my courage in both hands and went on. 

“ «Tf you cared for me I should be the first espada in the world 
next season ! ’ 

« And she turned and looked at me curiously and said, 

“Of course I’d wish it if you could do it!’ 

“ And I said, ‘See, I love you as the priest loves the Virgin; tel] 

‘me to be an espada and I shall be one for the sake of your love!’ 

“¢That’s what all men say, but love does n’t make a nian tall 
and strong.’ 

“*No; nor do size and strength take the place of heart and 
head. Do you love me? ‘That’s the question.’ 

“<«T like you, yes! but love—love, they say, comes after marriage.” 

“¢ Will you marry me?’ 

“Become an espada and then ask me again,’ she answered 
laughingly. .. . 

“On the very next day I went to see the Duke of Medina Celi; 
the servants would scarcely let me pass till they heard my name and 
that the Duke had asked me to come. He received me kindly. I 
told him what I wanted. 

“¢ But,’ he said, ‘ have you ever used the sword ? Can you do it? 
You see we don’t want to lose the best man with capa and bande- 
rillas ever known, to get another second-class espada.’ 

“ And I answered him, 

“« Seiior Duque, I have done better with the banderilias than I 
could with the capa. Believe me, I shall do better with the espada 
than with the banderillas.’ 

“¢ You little fiend !’ he laughed, ‘I believe you ; but now for the 
means. All the espadas are engaged ; it’ll be difficult 
early in July the Queen has asked me to superintend the sports, 
and then I shall give you your chance. Will that do? In the mean- 
time, astonish us all with capa and banderillas, so that men may not 
think me mad when I put your name first on the bill.’ 

“I thanked him from my heart, as was his due, and after a little 
more talk I went away to tell Clemencia the news. She only said— 

“<«T’m glad. Now you'll get Juan to help you.’. . . 

“T stared at her. 

“* Yes!’ she went on, a little impatiently ; ‘he has been trained 
to the work ; he’s sure to be able to teach you much.’ .. . 

“I said not a word. She was sincere, I saw, but then she came 
from the North and knew nothing. . . . I said to myself, ‘ That’s 
how women are!’ 

“She continued, ‘Of course you’re clever with the capa and 
banderillas, and now you must do more than ever, as the Duke said, 
to deserve your chance!’ And then, she asked carelessly, ‘ Couldn't 
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ou bring the Duke and introduce him to us some time or other? 
I should like to thank him.’ 

“« And I, thinking it meant our betrothal, was glad, and pro- 
mised. And I remember I did bring him once to the box and he 
was kind in a way, but not cordial as he always was when alone with 
me, and he told Clemencia that I’d go very far, and that any 
woman would be lucky to get me for a husband, and soon. And 
after a little while he went away. But Clemencia was angry 
with him and said he put on airs, and, indeed, I had never seen 
him so cold and reserved, therefore I could say nothing in his 
defence. . . . Well, all that May I worked as I had never done. 
... The Director told me he knew I was to use the espada on 
the first Sunday in July, and he seemed to be glad; and one 
or two of the best espadas came to me and said they’d heard 
the news and should be glad to welcome me among them. All 
this excited me—and I did better and better. I used to pick out 
the old prints of Goya, the great painter—you know his works are in 
the Prado—and do everything the old mafadores did, and invent new 
things. But nothing ‘took’ like my trick with the capa. One 
Sunday, I remember, I had done it with six bulls, one after the 
other, and the people cheered and cheered. But the seventh was a 
bad bull, and, of course, I didn’t do it. And afterwards Clemencia 
asked me why I didn’t, and I told her. For you see I didn’t know 
then that women rate high what they don’t understand. Mystery 
iseverything tothem. As if the explanation of such a thing makes 
it any easier. A man wins great battles by seizing the right moment 
and using it—the explanation is simple, the feat is difficult. One 
must be great in order to know the moment, that’s all. But women . 
don’t see that small men alone exaggerate the difficulties of their 
work. Great men find their work easy and say so, and you’ll find 
that women always underrate great men and overpraise small ones. 
Clemencia really thought I should learn the espada’s work from Juan. 
Ah! women are strange creatures. . . . Well, after that Sunday she 
was always bothering me to do the capa trick with every bull. 

“<Tf you don’t,’ she used to say, ‘ you won’t get a chance of being 
an espada. And when she saw I laughed and paid no attention to 
that she became more and more obstinate. 

“<«Tf the people get to know you can only do it with some bulls, 
they won’t think much of you. Do it with every bull, then they 
¢an’t say anything.’ 

“And I said ‘No! and I shouldn’t be able to say anything either.’ 

“¢ Tf you love me you will do as I say!’ 

“And when I didn’t do as she wished,—it was madness — 
she grew cold to me, and sneered at me, and then urged me again, till 


Thalf yielded. Really, by that time I didn’t know what I couldn’t 
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do, for each day I seemed to get greater power over the bulls. At 
length a Sunday came, the first, I think, in June, or the last in May. 
Clemencia sat with her mother and cousin in the best palco ; I had got 
it from the Director, who now refused me nothing. . . . I’d done 
the capa trick with three bulls, one after the other, then the fourth 
‘came in. As soon as I saw him I knew he was bad, cunning I 
mean, and with black rage in the heart of him. The other men 
stood aside to let me do the trick, but I wouldn’t. I ran away like 
the rest, and let him toss the capa. The people liked me, and so 
they cheered just the same, thinking I was tired; but suddenly 
Clemencia called out: ‘The capa round the shoulders; the capa 
trick !’ and I looked up at her; and she leaned over the front of the 
palco, and called out the words again. 

“Then rage came into me, rage at her folly and cold heart; 
I took off my cap to her, and turned and challenged the bull with 
the capa, and, as he put down his head and rushed, I threw the 
capa round me and stood still. JI did not even look at him. I knew 
it was no use. He struck me here on the thigh, and I went up into 
the air. The shock took away my senses. As I came to myself they 
were carrying me out of the ring, and the people were all standing 
up; but, as I looked towards the pailco, I saw she wasn’t standing up: 
she had a handkerchief before her face. At first I thought she 
was crying, and I felt well, and longed to say to her, ‘It doesn’t 
matter, I’m content’ ; then she put down the handkerchief and I 
saw she wasn’t crying. There wasn’t a tear in her eyes. She seemed 
surprised merely and shocked and perhaps a little anxious. . . . I sup- 
pose she thought I could work miracles, or rather she didn’t care much 
whether I was hurt or not. . . . I came to myself in my bed, where 
I spent the next month. The doctor told the Duke of Medina Celi 
—he had come to see me the same afternoon—that the shock hadn’t 
injured me, but I should be lame always, as the bull’s horns had 
torn the muscles of my thigh from the bone. ‘ How he didn’t bleed 
to death,’ he said, ‘is a wonder; now he'll pull through, but no 
more play with the bulls for him.’ I knew better than the doctor, 
but I said nothing to him, only to the Duke I said : 

“«Sefior, a promise is a promise; I shall use the espada in your 
show in July.’ 

“ And he said, ‘ Yes, my poor boy, if you wish it, and are able; 
but how came you to make such a mistake P’ 

“«T made no mistake, Sefior! ’ 

“You knew you'd be struck ?’ 

“T nodded. He looked at me for one moment, and then held out 
his hand. He understood everything I’m sure; but he said nothing 
to me then. . . . Juan came to see me in the evening, and next day 
Clemencia and her mother. Clemencia was sorry, that I could see, 
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"and wanted me to forgive her. As if I had anything to forgive 

when she stood there so lithe and straight, with her flower-like face 
‘and the appealing eyes. ... Then came days of pain when the 
doctors forced the muscles back into their places. . . . Soon I was 
able to get up, with a crutch, and limp about. ... As I grew 
better, Clemencia came seldomer, and when she came, her mother 
never left the room. I knew what that meant! She had told her 
mother not to go away; for, though the mother thought no one 
good enough for her daughter, yet she pitied me, and would have 
left us alone—sometimes. She had a woman’s heart. But no, not 
once. Then I set myself to get well soon. I would show them all, 
I said to myself, that a lame Montes was worth more than other 
men. And I got better, so the doctor said, with surprising speed. 
,. . One day, towards the end of June, I said to the servant of the 
Duke of Medina Celi—he sent a servant every day to me with fruit 
and flowers—that I wished greatly to see the Duke. And the Duke 
came to see me the very same day. 

“T thanked him first for all his kindness to me, and then asked :— 

“*Sefor, have you put my name on the bills as espada ?’ 

“*No; but I can still,’ he replied, ‘though if I were in your 
place, I should wait till next season!’ 

“And I said, ‘Senor Duque, it presses. Believe me, weak as I 
am, I can use the sword.’ 

“And he answered my very thought. ‘Ah! She thinks you 
can’t, And you want to prove the contrary. I shouldn’t take 
the trouble, if I were you; but there! Don’t deceive yourself or 
me; there is time yet for three or four days: then I’ll come 
again to see you, and if you wish to have your chance you shall. 
I give you my word.’ As he left the room I had tears in my 
eyes, but I was glad, too, and confident. They should see! . . 
Save Antonio, the blacksmith, and some people I didn’t know, 
and the Duke’s servant, no one had come near me for more than a 
week. . . . Three days afterwards I wrote to the Duke claiming the 
fulfilment of his promise, and the very next day Juan, Clemencia, 
and her mother all came to see me together. They all wanted to 
know what it meant. My name as espada for the next Sunday, they 
said, was first on the bills placarded all over Madrid, and the Duke 
de Medina Celi had put underneath it—‘By special request of 
H.M. the Queen.’ . . . I said nothing but that I was going to 
play ; and I noticed Clemencia wouldn’t meet my eyes. 

“What a day that was! That Sunday I mean. The Queen was in 
her box with the Duke beside her as our procession saluted them, and 
the great ring was crowded tier on tier, and she was in the best palco 
I could get. But I tried not to think about her. And really my 
heart seemed to be frozen. Still I know now I worked for her even 
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then. .. . When the first bull came in and the capa men played him, 
the people began to shout for me—‘ El Pequefio! El Pequeiio! 
Pequeiio!’—and wouldn’t let the games go on. . . . So I limped 
forward in my espada’s dress and took a capa from a man and chal- 
lenged the bull, and he rushed at me—the honest one—and | 
caught his eye and knew ’t was all right, so I threw the capa round 
me and turned my back upon him. I saw all the people rise in 
their excitement, and the Duke lean over the front of the pa/co—just 
for one moment—then, as the bull stopped and they began to cheer, 
I handed back the capa, and, after bowing, went again among the 
espadas. Then the people christened me afresh—‘ El Cojo!’ (The 
Lame One !)—and I had to come out and bow again and again, and 
the Queen threw me down a gold cigarette case. I have it still. There 
it is. . . . I never looked up at Clemencia, though I could see her 
always. She threw no rose to me that day. . . . Then the time came 
when I should kill the bull. I teok the muleta in my left hand and 
went towards him with the sword uncovered in my right. I needed 
notricks. I held him with my eye, and he looked up at me. ‘ Poor 
brute!’ I thought, ‘you are happier thanlam.’ And he bowed his 
head with the great, hurt, kindly eyes, andI struck straight through 
to the heart. On his knees he fell at my feet, and then rolled over 
dead, almost without a quiver. As I put the sword in the mudeta 
and turned away, the people found their voices ‘ Well done, Lame 


One! Welldone!’... When I left the ring that day I left it as 
the first espadain Spain. So the Duke said, and he knew. . . . After 
one more Sunday the sports were over for the year, but on that 
second Sunday I did better than on the first, and I was engaged for 
the next season as first espada, with fifty thousand duros salary. 
Forty thousand I invested as the Duke advised—I have lived on the 
interest ever since—the other ten thousand I kept by me. 


ITT. 


“T had resolved never to go near Clemencia again, and I kept my 
resolve for weeks. One day Juan came and told me Clemencia was 
suffering because of my absence. He said— 

“*She’s proud, you know, proud as the devil, and she won't 
come and see youor send to you, but she loves you. ‘'here’s no 
doubt of that: she loves you. I know them, and I never saw a girl 
so gone onaman. Besides they’re poor now, she and her mother ; 
they’ve eaten up nearly all they had, and you’re rich and could help 
them.’ 

“That made me think. I felt sure she didn’t love me. That 
was plain enough! She hadn’t even a good heart, or she would 
have come and cheered me up when I lay wounded—because of her 
obstinate folly. No! It wasn’t worth while suffering any more 
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on her account. That was clear! ... But if she needed me, if 
she were really poor! Oh, that I couldn’t stand. I’d go to 
her. . . . ‘Are you sure?’ I asked Juan, and when he said he was, 
I said :— 

“éThen I'll visit them to-morrow!’ 

“ And on the next day I went. Clemencia received me as usual : 
she was too proud to notice my long absence, but the mother wanted 
to know why I had kept away from them so long. . . . From that 
time on the mother rather seemed to like me! I said to her I was 
still sore—which was the truth—and I had had much to do. 

«Some lady fallen in love with you, I suppose,’ said Clemencia half 
scoflingly—so that I could scarcely believe she had wanted to see me. 

“* No,’ I answered, looking at her, ‘ one doesn’t get love without 
seeking for it, sometimes not even then—when one’s small and 
lameasIam!’... 

“ Gradually the old relations established themselves again. But 
I had grown wiser, and watched her now with keen eyes as I had 
never done formerly. I found she had changed—in some subtle 
way had become different. She seemed kinder to me, but at the 
same time her character appeared to be even stronger than it had 
been. I remember noticing one peculiarity in her I had not 
remarked before. Her admiration of the merely bodily qualities of 
men was now outspoken. When we went to the theatre—as we 
often did—I saw that the better-looking and more finely-formed 
actors had an attraction for her! I had never noticed this in her 
till then. She had seemed to me to be rather cold to physical advan- 
tages, beyond a girl’s vague liking for men who were tall and 
strong! But now she looked at men critically. She had changed ; 
that was certain. ... What was the cause? ...I could not 
divine! Poor fool that I was! I didn’t know then that good 
women seldom or never care much for mere bodily qualities in a 
man; the women who do are generally worthless. Now, too, she 
spoke well of the men of Southern Spain; aforetime she had pro- 
fessed to admire the women of the South, but to think but little 
of the men. Now she admired the men, too; they were warmer- 
hearted, she said, had more love and passion in them, and were 
gentler with women than those of the North. Somehow I hoped 
that she spoke of me, that her heart was beginning to speak for me, 
and I was very glad and proud, though it seemed all too good to 
be true ! 

“ One day in October, when I called with Juan, we found them 
packing their things. ‘They had to leave,’ they said, ‘and take 
cheaper lodgings.’ Juan looked at me, and some way or other I 
got him to take Clemencia into another room. Then I spoke to the 
mother. Clemencia, I hoped, would soon be my wife. In any case 
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I couldn’t allow her to want for anything. I would bring a thou- 
sand duros the next day, and they must not think of leaving their 
comfortable apartments. The mother cried and said, “I was good. 
God made few such men,’ and so forth. The next day I gave her the 
money, and it was arranged between us without saying anything 
to Clemencia. . . . I remember about this time, in the early 
winter of that year, I began to see her faults more clearly, and I 
noticed, too, that she had altered in many ways. Her temper had 
changed. It used to be equable though passionate. It had become 
uncertain and irritable. She had changed greatly. For now, 
she would let me kiss her without remonstrance, and sometimes 
almost as if she didn’t notice the kiss, whereas before it used always 
to be a matter of importance. And when I asked her when she 
would marry me she would answer carelessly, ‘Sometime, I 
suppose!’ as she used to do, but her manner was quite different. 
She even sighed once as she spoke. . . . Certainly she had changed. 
What was the cause? I couldn’t make it out, therefore I watched, 
not suspiciously, but she had grown a little strange to me—a sort of 
puzzle, since she had been so unkind when I lay wounded. And 
partly from this feeling, partly from my great love for her, I noticed 
everything. .. . Yet still l urged her tomarry me. I thought as 
soon as we were married, and she had a child to take care of and to 
love, it would be all right with both of us. Poor fool that I was! 

“In April, which was fine, 1 remember, that year in Madrid— 
you know how cold it is away up there, and how keen the wind 
is, as the Madrileiios say, ‘’twon’t blow outa candle but ’t’ll kill 
a man’—Clemencia began to grow pale and nervous. I couldn’t 
make her out; and so, more than ever, pity strengthening love 
in me, I urged her to tell me when she would marry me; and one 
day she turned to me, and I saw she was quite white as she said, 

*«« After the season, perhaps! ’ 

“Then I was happy, and ceased to press her. Early in May the 
games began—my golden time. I had grown quite strong again, 
and was surer of myself than ever. Besides, I wanted to do some- 
thing to deserve my great happiness. Therefore, on one of the first 
days when the Queen and the Duke and Clemencia were looking on, 
I killed the bull with the sword immediately after he entered the 
ring, and before he had been tired at all. From that day on the 
people made an idol of me. I couldn’t walk in the streets without 
being cheered, and a crowd followed wherever I went, and great 
nobles asked me to their houses, and their ladies made much of me. 
But I didn’t care, for all the time Clemencia was kind, and so I 
was happy. 

“One day suddenly she asked me why I didn’t make Juan an 
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3 And I told her I had offered him the first place in 
: my cuadritla, but he wouldn’t accept it. And she said, No! that 
was natural when I had passed him, but why didn’t I go to the 
Duke and get him made an espada? I replied laughingly that the 
Duke didn’t make men espadas, but God or their parents! Then 
her brows drew down, and she said she hadn’t thought to find such 
mean jealousy in me. So I answered her seriously that I didn’t 
think Juan would succeed as an espada, or else I should do what I 
could to get him made one. And then she came and put her arms 
on my shoulders, and said ’t was like me, and she would tell Juan; 
and after that I could do nothing, save kiss her... . Afterwards 
I asked Juan about it, and he told me he thought he could 
do the work at least as well as Girvalda, and if I got him the 
place he would never forget my kindness. So I went to the Director 
and told him what I wished. At first he refused, saying Juan 
had no talent, he would only get killed. When I pressed him 
he said all the espadas were engaged, and made other such excuses. 
So at last I said I’d play no more unless he gave Juan a chance. 
Then he yielded after grumbling a great deal. . . . 

“Two Sundays later Juan entered the ring for the first time as an 
espada. He looked the part to perfection. Never was there a more 
splendid figure of a man, and he was radiant in silver and blue. 
His mother was in the box that day with Clemencia and her mother. 
Just before we all parted as the sports were about to begin, 
Clemencia drew me on one side, and said, ‘ You’ll see that he 
succeeds, won’t you?’ And I said, ‘ Yes, of course, I will. Trust 
me; it'll be all right.’ And it was, though I don’t think it 
would have been, hadn’t she spoken. I remembered my promise 
to her, and when I saw that the bull which Juan ought to kill was 
vicious, I told another espada to kill him, and so got Juan an easy 
bull, which I took good care to get tired out before I told him the 
moment had come. Juan wasn’t a coward — no! but he hadn’t 
the peculiar nerve needed for the business. The matador’s spirit 
should rise to the danger, and Juan’s didn’t rise. He was white, 
but determined to do his best. That I could see. So I said to him, 
‘Go on, man! Don’t lose time, or he'll get his wind again! 
You’re all right; I shall be near you as one of your cuadrilla.’ 
And so I was, and if I hadn’t been Juan would have come to grief. 
Yes, he’d have come to grief that very first day. 

“, .. Naturally enough we spent the evening together. It wasa real 
tertulia, Sefiora Alvareda said ; but Clemencia sat silent with the great, 
dark eyes turned in upon her thoughts, and the Sejiorita Liberata 
and myself were nearly as quiet, while Juan talked for every one, 
not forgetting himself. Ashe had been depressed before the trial so 
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now he was unduly exuliant, forgetting altogether, as it seemed to 
me, not only his nervousness but also that it had taken him two 
strokes to kill the bull. His first attempt was a failure, and 
the second one, though it brought the bull to his knees, never 
reached his heart. But Juan was delighted and seemed never to 
weary of describing the bull and how he had struck him, his mother 
listening to him the while adoringly. It was past midnight when we 
parted from our friends ; and Juan, as we returned to my rooms, would 
speak of nothing but the salary he expected to get. I was out of 
sorts; he had talked so incessantly I had scarcely got a word with 
Clemencia, who could hardly find time to tell me she had a bad 
headache. . . Juan would come up with me; he wanted to know 
whether I’d go on the morrow to the Director to get him a per- 
manent engagement. I got rid of him, at last, by saying I was 
tired to death, and it would look better to let the Director come 
and ask for his services. So at length we parted... After he left 
me I sat for some time wondering at Clemencia’s paleness. .. She 
was certainly growing thin too! ... And what thoughts had induced 
that rapt expression of face ? 

“Next morning I awoke late and had so much to do that I 
resolved to put off my visit to Clemencia till the afternoon, but in the 
meantime the Director spoke to me of Juan as rather a bungler, and 
when I defended him, agreed at last to engage him for the next four 
Sundays. This was a better result than I had expected, so as soon 
as I was free I made off to tell Juan the good news. I met his 
mother at the street door where she was talking with some women ; 
she followed me into the patio to tell me Juan was not at home. 

“* Never mind,’ I said carelessly, ‘I have good news for him so I'll 
go up-stairs to his room and wait.’ 

“*QOh!’ she said, ‘you can’t do that; you mustn’t; Juan 
wouldn’t like it.’ 

“Then I laughed outright. Juan wouldn’t like it—oh no! It 
was amusing to say that when we had lived together like brothers 
for years, and had had no secrets from one another!.. . But she 
persisted and grew strangely hot and excited... . Then I thought to 
myself—there you are again; these women understand nothing. So I 
left, telling her to send Juan to me as soon as he came in, . . . At 
this she seemed hugely relieved and became voluble in excuses. 
..- In fact her manner altered so entirely that when I’d got fifty 
yards down the street I couldn’t help wondering at it. Suddenly 
my wonder changed into suspicion. Juan wasn’t out! ... Who 
was with him I mustn’t see ? 

“ As I stopped involuntarily, I saw a man on the other side of the 
street who bowed to me. I went across and said— 
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«Friend, I am Montes, the matador. Do you own this house ?’ 

“He answered that he did, and that every one in Madrid 
knew me. 

“So I said, ‘ Lend me a room on your first-floor for an hour ; it 
is cosa de mujer ; (A lady’s in the case.) You understand! ’ 

«“ At once he led me up-stairs and showed me a room from the 
windows of which I could see the entrance to Juan's lodging. I 
thanked him, and when he left me I stood near the window and 
smoked and thought. .., What could it all mean? ... Had 
Olemencia anything to do with Juan? . . . She made me get him 
his trial as espada . . . charged me to take care of him. He was 
from the South, too, and she had grown to like Southern men! .. . 
‘They were passionate and gentle with women!’ Curses on her! 
... Then her paleness, her fits of abstraction! . . . So I thought, 
and every memory fitted into its place, and what had been mysterious 
grew plain to me... but I wouldn’t accept the evidence of 
reason. No! I’d wait and see! Then—and at once I grew quiet 
... « But again the thoughts came—like the flies that plague the 
cattle in summer time . . . and again I brushed them aside... . 
and again they came. 

“Suddenly I saw Juan’s mother come into the street wearing alto- 
gether too careless an expression. . . . She looked up and down the 
street with indifference as if seeking a gossip . . . after a little time 
she slipped back into the patio with mystery in her sudden decision 
and haste. . . . Then out came a form I knew well, and, with 
stately, even step, looking neither to the right hand nor the left, 
walked down the street. . . . It was Clemencia, as my heart had 
told me it would be. . . . I should have known her anywhere even 
had she not—just below the window where I was watching—put 
back her mantil/a with a certain proud grace of movement which I 
had admired a hundred times. As she moved her head to feel that 
the mantilla draped her properly I saw her face, and noticed it was 
drawn and set like one fighting against pain. . .. That made me 
laugh with gladness! . . . She disappeared. 

“Five minutes later Juan swung out of the doorway in the full 
costume of an esyada—he seemed to sleep in it now—with a cigar- 
ette between his teeth. .. . Then I grew sad and pitiful! We had 
been such friends. . . . I had meant only good to him always. . 
And he was such a fool! . . . I understood it all now; knew, as if 
I'd been told, that the intimacy between them dated from the time 
when I lay suffering in bed... . Thinking me useless and never 
having had any real affection for me, Clemencia had then followed 
her inclination and tried to win Juan. She had succeeded easily 
enough, no doubt, but not in getting him to marry her. . . . Later, 
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she got me to make Juan an espada, hoping against hope that 
he’d marry her when his new position had made him rich. The 
reason why he had set himself to cheat me was, first of all the money 
I gave her mother, which relieved him from the necessity of helping 
them, and secondly, because it was only through my influence that 
he could hope to become an espada. Ignoble beasts! . . . And then 
jealousy seized me as I thought of her admiration of handsome men, 
and at once I saw her in his arms! Forthwith pity, and sadness, 
and anger left me, and, as I thought of him as he swaggered past 
my window, I laughed aloud. Poor weak fools! I, too, could cheat. 

“He had passed out of the street. I went down-stairs and thanked 
the landlord for his kindness to me. ‘For your good-nature,’ I said, 
‘ you must come and see me work from a pa/co next Sunday. Ask for 
me, I won’t forget.’ And he thanked me with many words and 
said he had never missed a Sunday since he had first seen me 
play with the capa three years before. I laughed and nodded to him 
and went my way homewards, whither I knew Juan had gone 
before me. 

“ As I entered my room, he rose to meet me with a shadow as of 
doubt or fear upon him. But I laughed cheerfully, gaily enough 
to deceive even so finished an actor as he was, and told him the 
good news. ‘Engaged,’ I cried, slapping him on the shoulder. 
‘The Director engages you for four Sundays certain.’ And that 
word ‘certain’ made me laugh louder still—jubilantly! . . . ‘Then 
afraid of overdoing my part, I sat quietly for some time and listened 
to his expressions of fatuous self-satisfaction. As he left me to go 
and trumpet the news from café to café, I had to choke down my 
contempt for him by recalling that picture, by forcing myself to see 
them in each other’s arms. Then I grew quiet again and went 
to call upon my betrothed. 

“She was at home and received me as usual, but with more kind- 
ness than was her wont. ‘She feels a little remorse at deceiving 
me,’ I said to myself, reading her as if her soul were an open 
book. . . . I told her of Juan’s engagement and she let slip ‘I wish 
I had known that sooner!’ But I did not appear to notice any- 
thing. It amused me now, to see how shallow she was and how 
blind I had been. . . . And then I played with her as she had often 
aforetime played with me. ‘He will go far, will Juan,’ I said, ‘now 
that he has begun—very far, in a short time.’ And within me I 
laughed at the double meaning as she turned startled eyes upon me. 
And then, ‘His old loves will mourn for the distance which must 
soon separate him from them. Oh, yes, Juan will go far and leave 
them behind.’ I sawa shade come upon her face, and, therefore, 
added: ‘But no one will grudge him his success. He ’s so good- 
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looking and good-tempered, and kind and true.’ And then she 
burst into tears, and I went to her and asked as if suspiciously, 
‘Why, what’s the matter? Clemencia!’ Amid her sobs, she 
told me she didn’t know, but she felt upset, out of sorts, 
nervous: she had a headache. ‘Heartache,’ I laughed to myself, 
and bade her go and lie down; rest would do her good. I’d 
eall again on the morrow. As I turned to leave the room she called 
me back and put her arms round my neck and asked me to be 
patient with her; she was foolish, but she ’d make it up to me yet. 
, .. And I comforted her, the poor, shallow fool, and went away. 
“Tn some such fashion as this the days passed. Each day—now 
my eyes were opened—bringing me some new amusement ; for, 
in spite of their acting, I saw none of them were happy. I 
knew everything. . . . I guessed that Juan, loving his liberty, was 
advising her to make up to me, and I saw how badly she played her 
And all this had escaped me once upon atime. At myself 
I laughed more heartily than at them. . . . Then, it amused me, 
too, to see that Liberata had grown suspicious. . . . She no longer 
trusted Juan’s protestations implicitly. . . . Every now and then, 
with feminine bitterness, she thrust the knife of her own doubt and 
fear into Clemencia’s wound. ‘ Don’t you think, Montes, Clemencia is 
getting pale and thin?’ she’d ask; ‘it is for love of you, you know. 
She should marry soon!’ . . . And all the while she cursed me in 
her heart for a fool, while I laughed to myself. The comedy was 
infinitely amusing to me, for now I held the cords in my hand, and 
knew I could drop the curtain and cut short the acting just when 
Iliked. . . . Clemencia’s mother too, would sometimes set to work 
to amuse me as she went about with eyes troubled, as if anxious for 
the future, and yet stomach-satisfied with the comforts of the pre- 
sent... . She, too, thought it worth while, now and then, to 
befool me, when fear came upon her—between meals. . That did not 
amuse me! When sie tried to play with me, the inconceivable 
stupidity of my former blind trust became a torture to me. . . 
Juan’s mother I saw but little of . . . yet I liked her. . . . She was 
honest at least, and deceit was difficult to her. . . . Juan was her 
idol; all he did was right in her eyes, and it wasn’t her fault 
she couldn’t see he was like a poisoned well. . . . All these 
days Juan was friendly to me as usual, with scarcely a shade of the 
old condescension in his manner. . . . He no longer showed envy by 
remarking upon my luck. Since he himself had been tested, he 
seemed to give me as much respect as his self-love could spare. 
Nor did he now boast, as aforetime, of his height and strength. . 
Once, however, on the Friday evening, I think it was, he congratu- 
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lated Clemencia on my love for her, and joked about our marriage, 
Then I felt the time had come to drop the curtain and make an end. 

“On the Saturday I went to the ring and ordered my palco to be 
filled with flowers. From there I went to the Duke of Medina 
Celi He received me as always, with kindness, thought I looked 
ill, and asked me whether J felt the old wound still ‘No,’ I re. 
plied, ‘No, Senor Duque, and if I come to you now it is only to 
thank you once more for all your goodness to me.’ 

“ And he said after a pause: I remember each word :— 

“«* Montes, there’s something very wrong!’ And then, .. . 
‘Look you! One should never adore a woman; the best of ’em 
don’t like it—I suppose they feel they don’t deserve it—and as they 
decline towards the common, they seek for a master. . . . My hairs 
have grown grey in learning that. Montes, a woman may look well 
and yet be cold-hearted and—not good. But a man would be a fool 
to refuse nuts because one that looked well was hollow !’ 

“* You are wise,’ I said, ‘ Seor Duque! and I have been foolish. 
I hope it may be well with you always, but wisdom and folly come to 
the same end at last.’ 

“ After I left him I went to Antonio and thanked him, and 
gave him a letter to be opened in a week. There were three enclo- 
sures in it—one for himself, one for the mother of Juan, and 
one for the mother of Clemencia, and each held three thousand duros. 
As they had cheated me for money, money they should have—with 
my contempt. Then I went back to the ring, and as I looked up to 
my palco and saw that the front of it was one bed of white and scarlet 
blossoms, I smiled. ‘ White for purity,’ I said, ‘ and scarlet for blood, 
a fit show!’ And I went home and slept like a child ! 

“ Next day in the ring I killed the two first bulls, one on his first 
rush, and the other after the usual play. . . . Then another espada 
worked, and then came the turn of Juan. As the bull stood panting 
I looked up at the palco. There they all were, Clemencia with hands 
clasped on the flowers and fixed, dilated eyes, her mother half asleep 
behind her. Next to Clemencia the Sefiorita Liberata with flushed 
cheeks, and leaning on her shoulder his mother. Juan was more 
nervous that time than he had been on the previous Sunday. As his 
bull came into the ring he asked me hurriedly: ‘Do you think 
it’s an easy one?’ And as I told him carelessly all bulls were easy 
he seemed to grow more and more nervous. When the bull was 
ready for him he turned to me, passing his tongue feverishly over 
his dry lips. 

“** You’ll stand by me, won’t you, Montes ?’ 

“ And I asked with a smile :— 

“*Shall I stand by you us you’ve stood by me ?’ 
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“« Yes, of course, we’ve always been friends.’ 

«*T shall be as true to you as you have been to me!’ I said. And 
I moved to his right hand and looked at the bull. It was a good 
one; I could n’t have picked a better. In his eyes I saw steady 
courage and cold rage that would never yield, and I exulted and 
held his eyes with mine, and promised him revenge. While he 
bowed his horns to the mu/eta, he still looked at me and I at him; and 
as I felt that Juan had levelled his sword, and was on the point of 
striking, I raised my head with a sweep to the side, as if I had been 
the bull ; and as I moved, so the brave bull moved too. And then— 
then all the ring swam round with me, and yet I had heard the 
shout and seen the crowds rise. . . . 

“ A little later I went to the Alvaredas. The mother met me at 
the door ; she was crying and the tears were running down over her 
fat, greasy cheeks, She told me Clemencia had fainted and had 
been carried home, and Juan was dead—ripped open—and his 
mother distracted, and ’t was a pity, for he was so handsome 
and kind and good-natured, and /os toros should n’t be allowed, 
and—as I brushed past her in disgust—that Clemencia was in her 
room crying. 

“T went up-stairs and entered the room. There she sat with 
her elbows on the table and her hair all round her face and down 
her back, and her fixed eyes stared at me! As I closed the door 
and folded my arms and looked at her, she rose and went back 
slowly to the wall, and her stare grew wild with surprise and horror, 
and then, without moving her lips :— 

“You did it! I see it in your face!’ 

“ And my heart jumped against my arms for joy, and I said in the 
same whisper, imitating her :— 

“* Ves; I did it!’ 

“ As I spoke she sprang forward with rage and hate in her face, 
and poured out a stream of loathing and contempt on me. She 
vomited abuse as from her very soul: ‘I was low and base and 
cowardly ; I was a beast fed on dirt; I was—God knows what all! 
and he was a man handsome and strong and kind, with a face like 
4 god, and the most beautiful neck in the world. . . . And I had 
thought she could love me, me, the ugly, little, lame cur while he was 
there... . And she laughed. . . . She’d never have let my lips 
touch her if it hadn’t been that her mother liked me and to please 
him. And now I had killed him, the best friend I had! Oh, ’twas 

Then she struck her head with her fists and asked 
how God, God, God could allow me to kill a man whose finger was 
worth a thousand lives such as mine ! 


“Then I laughed and said : — 
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“‘* You mistake. You killed him and not I. Yow made him an 
espada—you !’ 

“ As I spoke her eyes grew fixed and her mouth opened, and she 
seemed to struggle to speak, but she only groaned—and fell face 
forwards on the floor. 

“I turned and left the room as her mother entered it.” As 
Montes said this he stopped speaking; then, after a pause, he 
went on: 

“T heard afterwards that she died next morning in premature 
child-birth! . . . I left Madrid that night and came here, where 
I have lived ever since, if this can be called living. .. . Yet at times 
now fairly content, save for one thing. ... Remorse? Yes!”—And 
the old man rose to his feet, while his great eyes gleaming with 
passion held me—‘ Remorse! That I let the bull kill him. 

“ T should have torn his throat out with my own hands.” 


Frank Harnis. 


*,* The Editor of this Iteview cannot undertake to return any Manuscripts. 





